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Sir, 


I am now directed to reply to Mr. Bayley’s letter, dated 26th 
May, 1871, on the question of permanent and temporary settlement of 
the land-revenue. 


2. The circumstances which led to the re-opening of this subject 
after it had been apparently settled conclusively by the orders of the 
Home Government require to be briefly recapitulated. 


3. Shortly after Sir William Muir assamed the government of these 
Provinces, it was found that in some parts of the country which fully 
came up to the conditions requisite for a permanent settlement as laid 
down by Her Majesty’s Government, the prevailing standard of rent was 

*See paragraph 17, Secretary of abnormally low; and as the “ existing 

Seats despeteldatedz4th March, 1865, assets” (or rental) form the standard of 

assessment,” it was evident that any settle- 

ment in perpetuity based upon such existing rental would involve a 
gratuitous sacrifice of revenuc. 


4. In February, 1869, the difficulties in the way of applying the 
prescribed rules for permanent settlement to the Pergunnah of Baghput, 
Zillah Meerut, were submitted to the Government of India. From vari- 
ous causes, the standard of rent was found to be greatly below that 
prevailing elsewhere. A full jumma would at these rates have been 
about £24,500. The old assessment was £14,800, and the Settlement 
Officer believed that for the present it could not safely be raised higher 
than £21,000. His Honor thought that where the full assessment could 
be imposed within (say) seven years, such full assessment might be 
assumed as the basis of permanent assessment, on the ground that rents 
would before Jong rise in this pergunnah “ to the standard prevailing 
elsewhere.” 


5. The extraordinary and sudden rise of rents in Boolundshuhur 
led the Licutenant-Governor subsequently to take a wider view of the 
question ; and the subject was discussed in His Honor’s Minute, dated 
22nd December, 1869, in which instructions were solicited from the 
Government of India. 
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6. It was pointed out that the conditions prescribed for a permanent 
settlement by Her Majesty’s Government were defective in not pro- 
viding for the contingency of rents being at the time of assessment below 
the prevailing standard. In paragraph 38 a third condition was accord- 
ingly suggested, in addition to the two already laid down; and in para- 
graph 39 the subject was commended to the consideration of the Board of 
Revenue, with the remark that “it might perhaps be possible to lay down 
some standard of average rates, below which no settlement shall be con- 
firmed in perpetuity.” 


7. In paragraph 40 it was further discussed whether, under certain 
limitations, it might not be expedient to make the land-revenuce, as settled 
in perpetuity, subject to revision, if the rise in the price of agricultural 
produce should in the course of time exceed a given ratio. In conclusion 
His Honor said:—“ If care is. taken that no settlement be confirmed in 
perpetuity unless upon adequate rates of rent, and’with such a condition 
as to rateable increase in proportion to increase of prices, the sacrifice 
of revenue would be mainly limited to what is legitimate,;—namely, the re- 
linquishment of a.share in the profits hereafter created by the investment 
of labour and capital.” 


8. This minute was laid beforethe Government of India on the 
12th January, 1870, and on a review of what was advanced in it, the 
Governor-General in. Council, in the despatch. above quoted, requested 
that the Lieutenant-Goyvernor. would “ now re-consider this great question 
of the permanent settlement of the North-Western Provinces;” and the 
Right Hon'ble the Secretary of State approved of this course.. 


9. Onreccipt of the above orders the whole subject was referred 
by tho Lieutenant-Governor ‘for careful considcration to the Sudder 
Board of Revenue in a despatch) of which copy is attached to this letter. 


10. The Board again referred.the question for opinion to the most 
experienced Revenue Officers in the North-West Provinces, and the 
volume now submitted contains the reports of these gentlemen, together 
with a resumé by the Secretary to the Board, Mr. A. Colvin; and also 
Minutes on the subject by the Members—the Ion’ble J. D. Inglis, C.S.L, 
and Mr. H.S. Reid. A valuable paper is added by Mr. J. R. Reid, Settle- 
ment Officer of Azimgurh, who enjoys peculiar advantages in consider- 
ing the comparative advantages of the two systems, since his district 
(otherwise under temporary settlement) contains-a large number of es- 
tates permanently assessed. The reports are, many of them, of great 
value and interest ; they contain a vast amount of valuable information, 
and a patient and thoughtful discussion of the grave and intricate ques- 
tions involved in this correspondence: 


11. It remains for the Licutenant-Governor, as desired by the Gov- 
ernment of India and Iler Majesty’s Secretary of. State, to submit hig 
own sentiments on the subject. 


12. On the benefits to be anticipated from a permanent assessment 
of the Jand-revenue, the views of the Lieutenant-Governor remain. un- 
ahanged.. These benefits, as summed up in paragraph 30 of a Minute 
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recorded by him when Member of the Sudder Board of Revenue, dated 
15th December, 1861, consist of :— 


““1s¢.—-Saving of the expenditure now incurred by the necessity of 
periodical assessment. 


“‘2nd.—Deliverance of the people from the vexations prevalent at 
every re-settlement. 


“ 3rd.—Freedom from the tendency to depreciation of property 
towards the close of each temporary settlement. 


‘‘ 4th.—Prosperity arising from inereased incentives. to improvement 
and expenditure of capital. 


“ th.—Greatly increased value of landed property.. 
‘‘ 6¢h.—Content and satisfaction among the people.” 


13. His Honor has, indeed, seen reason to question whether, in the 
present condition: of the agricultural population, the fourth of the above: 
benefits is sensibly felt. The evidence from Azimgurh tends to show 
that there is no material difference in the prosperity and improvement of 
estates permanently assessed, as compared with those, side by side with 
them, under temporary settlement. No doubt, in the progress of the 
country, the time may be looked for when moro enlightened ideas will 
prevail, and the owners of land will devote capital to agricultural and 
economical improvements. But the Lieutenant-Governor is bound to 
say that, as yet, there is little sign. of this. The argument, therefore, 
under this head must be held wanting in force at the present time. 


14. On the other hand, Sir William Muir has seen cause of late to 
attach a higher importance even than.he did before to the last of the reasons 
above given. Wherever his camp passed through districts in which the 
land tax had lately been materially increased, the Lieutenant-Governor 
was assailed by bitter complaints of loss and hardship by the people ; and 
it cannot be otherwise. The land-owners had during a whole genera- 
tion enjoyed a certain income, and the expenses of their- families and 
retainers had long become adjusted thereto, Now, when it was suddenly 
eut down, the outgoings could not readily be adjusted to the new income, 
and want and hardship must press somewhere.. The discontent was not 
decreased by seeing some of their neighbours, who seemed to get along 
very comfortably under the old settlement, receive an unexpected increase 
to their income by the diminution of their payments to Government. 
The increase of the land-revenue was followed generally by a corres- 
ponding increase of rent ; atid’the discontented cultivators added their 
cries to those of. the landlords. The intensity of dissatisfaction and 
complaint, and the urgency of great bodies of petitioners pressing around 
the Lieutenant-Governor on these occasions, have been quite exceptional, 
only equalled indeed or surpassed. by the reclamations. against the in- 
come tax. 


15. But while thus adhering to his conviction of the evils inherent. 
in a changeable assessment, Sir William Muir has never advocated the. 
limitation in perpetuity of the. land-revenue under circumstances which 
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should gratuitously sacrifice the interests of Government. His advocacy 
of the measure in 1861 was based on the assumption that, in future 
settlements, the revenue would not “ materially vary from its present 
amount.” This was the opinion of the Revenue Board deliberately ex- 
pressed in the Administration Report for 1859. His Honor is free to 
admit now that the assumption was based on insufficient grounds ; one 
premiss—the assumption, namely, of the adequacy of existing rents—was 
wrong ;a fact unperceived at the time, but which subsequently transpired 
in 1869, and which forms the main subject of the papers now submitted. 
In point of fact, the revised assessments now in progress have resulted 
ina very considerable accession of land-revenue, and this notwithstand- 
ing that the share of the rental which the Government now profess to 
take is reduced from 66% to 50 per cent. It is true that the increase 
is to a large extent due to reclamation of waste land and to improved 
modes of cultivation, but it is equally attributable to rise in rent. 


16. It is here necessary to allude briefly to the relative position in 
these Provinces of the landlord and tenant, and to the nature of the assets 
on which the Government demand is assessed. The landlord deals 
directly with the tenant, and his action in enhancing rent is taken alto- 
gether independently of Government, excepting in so far as the sanction 
of the law is required, and then the interposition of the Courts is purely 
judicial. The rental which the landlord thus imposes forms “the assets” 
on which the land-revenue is assessed. The Government trusts to the 
self-interest of the landlord to maintain his rents at a full standard ; but 
there are many influences at work to keep down the standard of rent, and 
to render its rise in different quarters very unequal. 


17. The causes which act upon rent have been very fully explained 
and illustrated in the reports now submitted ; they depend partly on the 
market value of produce, partly on competition, partly on the pressure of 
the revenue, and partly on agricultural improvements. 


18. The market value of produce may be affected by a general rise 
in prices, or by a local rise in value owing to improved means of commu- 
tation. Where rents are taken in kind at a fixed proportion of crop or by 
commutation at market rates, there the rise in rent, 7. e., in the value of 
the share which falls to the landlord, will be in direct proportion to the 
rise of prices. Where the rent is fixed in money, it may be long before the 
rise in prices makes itself felt on rent. There are, first, the extensive 
classes of privileged tenants, in respect of whom a legal process is re- 
quired to raise their rents, and itis always difficult to reduce to direct proof 
a definite claim of rise in value. The rents of tenants-at-will are of course 
subject to no such restriction ; but here usage rules to a great extent all 
over the country, and the prescriptive or customary rates of rent have a 
tendeacy to become stereotyped and to resist innovation. The problem, 
moreover, of the mode in which rise in price affects rent, supposing it to 
act with absolute freedom and directness, is not an easy one; increase in 
rents is certainly not in any direct ratio to rise in prices, for that of itself 
occasions an immediate rise in many of the expenses of the cultivator, his 
eatile and labourers. And whatever the legitimate increase may be, it is 
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found to follow at a long interval, and with great variety in different parts 
ofthe country. But it is quite certain that, notwithstanding all the con- 
flicting elements at work, a material increase of rent corresponding in 
some degree with the rise of prices, does as a matter of fact, and appa- 


rently by a necessary law, follow sooner or later in the wake of the rise 
of prices. 


19. Now it is to be observed that this increase is altogether irrespec- 
tive of the expenditure of labour or capital by the landlord upon his estate. 
It comes quite independently of any exertion on his part; and involves 
none of those motives or results which it is the avowed object of @ per- 
manent settlement to develope. 


20. The next cause of a rise in rent is competition. Where little 
Jand is left to be reclaimed, and where the agricultural population exceeds 
the requirements of the soil, there the tendency will be for competition to 
take place ;—other cultivators being prepared to bid higher than the oceu- 
pants for their fields. The same opposing influences come into play here, 
both as regards privileged tenures and the sway of custom, as were no- 
ticed in the case of ‘rise in prices. And, consequently, excepting some 
special localities, as the vicinity of cities and very thickly populated cen- 
tres, this cause is not very active ;-butit does exist, and probably in the 
future it may become more influential and operative than it has hitherto 
been. 


21. Here, too, the increase whatever it may be is irrespective of 
he exertions of the landlord in the way of labour and capital. 


22. Another cause in the rise of rent isan increase in the revenue 
demand. This is based on the ancient practice under which rent (after 
deduction of the expenses of management and of certain dues in recog- 
nition of a quast-proprietary interest) was held to be the revenue of the 
State. In some places the custom still survives so strongly that the cul- 
tivator pays as rent little more than the rate which is paid as revenue by 
the proprietors. And everywhere an enhancement of the revenue is, as a 
rule, followed by a corresponding enhancement of the rates levied from 
the cultivators. This rise occurs at the time of the settlement of the 
Jand-revenue or shortly after, and is ordinarily pressed so as to raise the 
rental, under the prevailing settlement rule, to double the amount of the 
revenue assessed on the landlord. It does not, therefore, come directly 
within the scope of the present argument; although it shews that the 
margin enjoyed by the cultivator is susceptible of large enhancement, 
wherever the landlord is in a position to press his claim effectively. 


23, Lastly, we have rise in rent arising from reclamation of the 
waste, and from improvement in cultivation, in the modes of agricultu- 
ral appliances, manure, irrigation, &c,; this, however, is a cause which 
fixity of assessment was intended directly to promote. It is true that. 
hitherto improvements are found to have been made more by the ryot 
than by the Jandlord ; but such is by no means the universal rule, and 
in view of encouraging the improvement of the land, this element in the 
rise of rent is one which (excepting in backward and ill-developed 
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estates and tracts) the Government might consistently, under the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the despatches upon perpetuity of assessment, leave 
out of calculation in any measures for securing its future share in the 
rise of rents. 


24. Looking, now, to the incidence of the land-revenue, as recently 
revised or now in process of revision, it may be remarked that the new 
demand has everywhere been materially affected by the rates of rent, 
whether high, moderate, or low, prevailing at the time of revision. This 
may be illustrated by the assessment of Pergunnah Baghput, Zillah Meerut, 
which, though a rich and flourishing pergunnah, is assessed at Rs. 2-2-1 
onthe cultivated acre, while the rate for the adjoining Pergunnah of Barote 
is Rs. 2-14-5; this is mainly owing to the low rates of rent long preva- 
lent there, and to the impossibility of at once raising the revenue to the 
full pitch without injury to the agricultural prosperity of the perguanah. 
The course of the Boolundshubur settlement is also in point; the assess: 
ment was fixed there at a time of depression succeeding the drought of 
1860-61, and preceding the prosperous influences which enabled the pro- 
prietors after the settlement greatly to increase their rentals. The revenue 
rate on Boolundshuhur is Re. 1-9-8, which is greatly below the rate 
(Rs. 2-1-5) of Meerut, which it adjoins. 


25. There are other districts, again, which are in a rapid course 
of improvement from the reclamation of waste lands and opening out of 
communications, as Goruckpore and Bustee (the rate on which is 
Re. 1-1-7), and the greater part of Rohilkhund, 


26. There is also another cause of variation in the pressure of the 
Government demand, and that is the varying standards which Settlement 
Officers have set before them in assessiny the land-revenue. From the 
nature of the work, it is of necessity that a large discretion be allowed 
to the assessing officer. The variations from this cause were greater in 
the earlier settlements than now. The work of the Settlement Officer 
was formerly subjected to the scrutiny of the Coinmissioner and Members 
of the Board on their circuits, but this was found to provide too uncer- 
tain a check, and one that sometimes might be applied too late. Now 
(within the last ten or twelve years) a preliminary report setting forth 
the grounds on which the average rent-rates are determined (those 
rates, viz., upon which the Settlement Oificer is to proceed in assessing 
the land-revenue) is submitted to the Board; and not until their sanc- 
tion has been accorded to the rates, are the assessments allowed to be 
formed upon them. But even with this check the business of assessment 
is so much dependent on the idiosyncracy of the Settlement Officers, 
that one will be found assessing at a severer standard than another ; 
and even the same officer himself on somewhat different standards at 
different times. There can, for example, be little doubt that the strong 
reclamations of a part of the public press against the supposed tendency 
to under-assess, had the effect at one period of inclining the balance and 
of leading some officers to press their assessments to a higher point 
than they would otherwise have done. Again, some Settlement Officers 
have, as they say, “discounted the coming rise of rent,’”—that is, have 
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pitched their standard rates at a level somewhat above the actual rental 
of the district, in the expectation that it would rise to the level assumed 
by them. This has been rightly discouraged by the Board of Re- 
venue, To some extent, indeed, the principle has been admitted,—that is 
to say, Settlement Ocficers have been allowed to assume, when in any tract 
they find a prevailing rate, that exceptional cases ofa lower rating will rise 
to such prevailing standard ; and consequently, notwithstanding the ex- 
ceptions, that the higher, or prevailing, rate may be assumed as the stand- 
ard of assessment. But the Lieutenant-Governor fears that in some cases 
the actionof the Settlement Officer has gone beyond this principle. For 
example, in the reports now submitted, Mr. C. H. Crosthwaite states that 
“he feels sure his assessments are nearer two-thirds than half of the 
existing assets, 7. e., of the rental as they now stand.*” 
The same is said by Mr. Buck (though perhaps on 
insufficient grounds) of the assessments of Furrucka- 
bad; F so also Mr. Ridsdale admits that his “new as- 
sumed rental is” at present in excess of the actual by 18 per cent.[ On 
the other hand, the standard of assessment is in some districts admittedly 
low ; as in-Budaon, where the revenue rate is Re, 1-3-9 (while in the ad- 
jacent district of Bareilly it is Re. 1-14), partly because of the principles 
adopted by the Settlement Officer, and-partly because that settlement was 
made at a comparatively early, pexviod. Again, there are some districts 
in which the pressure of the assessment, having been made by differ. 
ent officers and at successive times, is heavier in some parts than in others 
even of the same district; such is the ease in Bijnour and Moozuffer- 
nugeur, It may be enquired why, under these circumstances, a revision 
was not set on foot, and greater uniformity of assessment enforced. 
The answet is simple. The revision of a settlement deliberately made, 
and provisionally engaged for by the people, involves serious considera- 
tion. Where the rates of rent Lave risen since settlement, revision would 
hardly be fair, as the rise was enforced by the landlord on the expectation 
that the Government assessment would stand ; and on this ground the 
Supreme Government agreed with the Lieutenant-Governor in confirming 
the settlement of Boolundshuhur, though the rates as judged by the pre- 
sent reat-roll are admittedly inadequate. In other cases, lapse of time 
and the inexpediency of unsettling agricultural interests have dictated 
the propriety of confirming settlements which might possibly have been 
rated at a higher demand. Ina few cases, as in the eastern half of Moo- 
auffernuggur and part of Jaloun, an entire revision has been enforced by 
Government; but, as a rule, it has been held inexpedient to disturb a set- 
tlement concluded and engaged for, excepting on the strongest grounds. 
The authority of the Board and of the Government is most properly 
exercised in controlling and guiding the action of the Settlement Officer 
while his work is in progress; and in this respect His Honor believes 
that the Board have not been found wanting. But the re-settlement of 
three and a half millions sterling of land-revenue, spread as it has been 
even over twelve or fifteen years, is a gigantic undertaking: and from the 
nature of the work as above explained, it is certain that there have been 
great variations in different districts and even in different parts of the 
same district as to the pressure of the revenue. 


* Paragraph 338A. 
t Ibid 149A. 
t Ibid 159A, 
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27. It should he here explained that the action of the Board re- 
ferred to above is irrespective of appeals preferred by individual land- 
lords against assessments, and irrespective also of the general revision of 
the assessments when they come, upon presentation of the assessment 
volumes, before Commissioners and the Board. Not infrequently both 
Commissioner and the Board find occasion to interpose at these stages 
and to revise the demand, especially where there is any presumption of 
its pressing too heavily. But this action, as compared with the whole 
assessments, is exceptional. And indeed, the Settlement Officer himself, 
by actual inspection and experience of the people and their accounts and 
antecedents, is ceteris paribus in a far better position ordinarily to form a 
sound opinion as to the proper assessment than any appellate authority. 


28. In one point, however, the present re-settlements, and especi- 
ally those formed within the last six or eight years, are, as arule, greatly in 
advance of the settlements made thirty years ago. The materials have 
been far fuller and more accurate ; and assessments have been effected 
with greater deliberation and greater attention to detailed local inspec- 
tion and inquiry. The result is that the assessments are more equal in 
their incidence, and there is a greater approach than formerly to con- 
formity with the average standard rates. There are exceptions, but His 
Honor believes that, as a whole, the late settlements fully merit this 
commendation. 


29. But there will unquestionably, as before explained, be in the 
future a great rise in rent, arising generally from the slow but certain 
influence of the rise in prices which has already taken place (even if 
it do not advance still higher); and also from competition ; and further 
in some places from improved communications. This will be greater 
in some districts than in others. In districts where the rents have been 
largely enhanced at settlement to meet the enhanced revenue demand, 
as in Etawah, Mynpoory and Etah, the future rise will probably be less, 
and the process, for a time at least, slower than in such districts as Budaon 
and parts of Bijnour. And as it has been shewn that this rise in assets 
is irrespective of the exertions of the landlord, it is only right that the 
State should share in the increase. The problem is, how this shall be 
done without the demoralizing influences of our present system of set- 
tlement,—a system which taxes improvements equally with such other 
increase, and which induces much discontent by the sudden rise of 
assessment in individual cases, and the consequent sudden diminution of 
income. 


80. It has been urged that if we resorted to short scttlements of 
(say) five years, the same hardship would not occur, since landlords would 
be always prepared for a change on their income ; but the Lieutenant- 
Governor cannot believe that any such retrograde movement could be 
countenanced. Under the 30 years settlements, these Provinces have 
prospered in a degree that is quite marvellous, and property has attained 
a value and permanence which would be altogether undermined by any 
return to short settlements. Taking it, then, for granted that long settle- 
ments will be adhered to, is there no plan by which the fair claims of the 
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State may be met, and the more patent evils of the present system 
avoided? 


31. It seems to the Lieutenant-Governor that a lesson might be 
taken here from the Bombay Presidency. In Act I. of 1865 of the 
Bombay Code, Section 30, it is enacted in respect of future revisions of 
settlement :— 


“Such revised assessment shall be fired, not with reference to 
improvements made by the owners or from private capital or 
resources, during the currency of any settlement under 
this Act, but with reference to general considerations of 
the value of land, whether as to soil or situation, prices of 
produce or facilities of communication,” 


32. This principle, of respecting improvements made by the owner, 
_ has been laid down in theory in the Settlement 
Despatch dated 18th August, 1851. i F . # 
Sce algo para. 23 0f Sir W. Muir's directions for these Provinces,*and endeavour 
minute dated 15th December, 1861, . C ‘ 
and No. 87, Seharunpore Scttlement is no doubt sometimes made to give effect to 
les. aa : 
Biles it in more marked and exceptional cases ; but, 
as a rule, it is lost sight of, and it is probably impossible under our present 


system of settlement to give to it anything approaching full effect. 


33. The Bombay plan secures what is wanted. It requires the 
assumption, first, that, at the time of settlement, a fair amount of develop- 
ment shall have already taken place (such indeed as is already required 
by Her Majesty's Government asa condition for permanent assessment); 
and second, that the assessment as then made was as uniform and equable 
as possible. Under such conditions the causes which may, subsequently 
to such settlement, affect the value of property, must act generally and 
equally upon all estates within certain limits ; and consequently, a rate- 
able increase of the revenue originally assessed, proportioned to the gene- 
ral advance in value, would be just, because it would deal with all equally, 
and thus would leave to those who by their exertions and expenditure have 
especially improved their estates, the benefit of what they have done. 


34, One of the elements mentioned in the Bombay law is “ prices 
of produce,”—-a point which has been so much canvassed in these reports. 
It has been erroneously assumed by most of the officers who have given | 
an opinion, that under any such system the scale of prices ranging over 
a certain period before revision must necessarily be taken as the direct 
standard of increase ; as ¢. g., where prices are found to have risen 20 per 
cent. since the former settlement, then the revenue also would be increased, 
as by a hard and fast rule, by 20 per cent. This however is far from what 


is intended. 


35. The object to be kept in view would be to ascertain whether 
throughout a Division, a District, ora Pergunnah, or other tract with distine- 
tive characteristics, “the value of land”—#. ¢., its letting value—had in- 
creased. First, all the causes would be looked to which had been operative 
since the last settlement, in order to judge whether, @ priori, a rise in value 
might be anticipated. Among these one important consideration would be 
rise inprices, but it would not be the only cause; nor would it be assumed 
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‘that rise in rent must have borne a direct ratio to the rise in prices. On 
enquiry it might transpire that the rise of 20 per cent. in prices had brought 
about a rise of rent of only 8 or 10 per cent. 


‘36. So also with the other “general considerations” contemplated 
-by the Bombay law. A Division, a District, or a cluster of Pergunnahs, 
heretofore shut out from cheap and ready communication with other 
parts ofthe country, may have been opened out since the last settlement 
by a railway or other new facilities of communication. It would then 
be a question of fact to ascertain in what ratio the letting-value of land 
had been by these means enhanced. In combination with the rise of 
prices, the Jetting-value might, e. g., prove to have risen 12 or 15 per 
cent. And the same would be the case with that.other element in the 
rise of rent, competition. The actual rates of rent prevailing would be 
a matter of fact susceptible of evidence, for which there would be 
the village accounts and the decisions of the Rent courts, and actual 
inquiry if necessary from landlord and tenants. The village papers may 
be expected under this system tobe particularly -valuable, for if it were 
known that the village rentals (putwarees’ ‘books) were not to be used as 
the measure of the assessment of individual villages, but simply as the 
means of ascertaining the general value of land and incidence of rent 
as applicable to all villages, it,is. apprehended that the same jealousy of 
inspection and liability to fabrication would not -exist as at present.* 
There would also be other means available which could not be concealed: 
as the general selling price of land; if the selling price of land, e. g., 
had increased by 15 per cent. since the last settlement, it would be pre- 
sumptive evidence that the letting-value of land had also increased in 
something of the same proportion, 


37. It appears, then, to the Lieutenant-Governor quite possible that 
under certain favourable circumstances the claims of Government might be 
met at any future period, not by a revision of settlement as at present 
conducted, but by the imposition of a rateable increase. ‘The first condi- 
tion ‘is that the division, district, or tract, shall have been at the time of 
settlement in a fair state of development both as regards extent of culti- 
vated area and modes of agriculture. The second, that the settlement 
originally made was carefully and uniformly made in reference to the 
productive character of the soil and the natural capacities of the several 
estates. In such a tract, suppose that by the advance in prices, competi- 
tion and general prosperity, it should be found that the letting-value of 
land had advanced, say, 12 or 15 per cent. since the last settlement, then 
His Honor sees no reason why the claims of the State should not be 
adequately met by an “all round” rise of, say, 10 per cent. in the land- 
revenue. The amount of the enhancement might also have a direct re- 





* Norg.—- Mr. Buck, Officiating Secretary to the Board, advocates that the vil- 
lage records be made more accurate, and be then taken as the basis of future settle- 
ments. The Lientenant-Governor thinks that every endeavour should be used to 
make these valuable papers in every way reliable ; but to adopt them as the basis of 
future assessment would be the surest means of rendering them untrusthworthy. Mr. 
Buck’s paper is however in other respects valuable and suggestive, and a copy is.sub- 
yaitted with tho enclosures. 
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ference to the original pressure of assessment ;-—being greater where 
the settlement was admittedly a light one, and less where the settlement 
"Was above the ordinary. standard. Under this system it would be quite 
possible to consider separately and individually all cases of alleged hard- 
ship: and indecd, it might be a part of the system that objectors should 
have their estates surveyed and settled on their own merits as at present. 


38. As an illustration of how the system would work, Sir William 
Muir may refer to the analogous procedure which took place in the recent 
imposition of the “ ten percent. cess” which was assessed in many districts 
prior to re-settlement. The term of the 30 years settlement had expired, 
and with it the mutual engagement of Government and landlord had ceased 
and determined. The settlement was open to any conditions Government 
might deem equitable. In many districts, proceedings for a new assess- 
ment could not at once be set on foot: but everywhere the rise of prices and 
the advance since last settlement of general prosperity had so improved the 
value of land that it was thought reasonable at once to impose the ten 
per cent, cess; and this was accordingly done all over these Provinces. 
This had the same effect as an enhancement of the land-revenue by a rate- 
able percentage of one-tenth all round. Cases of hardship were treated on 
their own merits ; and wherever the assets were found not to have increas- 
ed in the proportion assumed the cess was remitted. The system was 
found to work well. Now the system here suggested is precisely the same. 


9., It may also be noticed that the converse process has heen applied 
with good effect in the case of over-assessed districts. or example, 
General Sleeman, finding the assessment of Saugor to press injuriously, 
remitted 10 per cent. all round, and sufficient relicf was thus granted 
without the demoralizing influences of a fresh re-settlement. 


40. Tt may be objected that assessments by this systein would not 
fall uniformly on the land ; and no doubt this is truce. Improvenient does 
not go forward everywhere pari passu in various estates. In. an estate 
which rapidly improves, the assessment gradually comes to bear a smaller 
proportion to the assets than in one that remains stationary, or in one that 
retrogrades: and thus no doubt the pressure of the land-revenue would 
gradually come to be heavier in some estates than in others. In fact, as 
has indeed been objected, the assessment of a rateable percentage would 
press more upon the estates whose revenue was already heavy than on 
those on which it was light. 


41. To this it may be replied, in the first place, that an absolutely 
equal assessment of different estates is possible only in theory. Jn the 
best of our settlements the equalizstion is only approximate. In the 
next place, it is certain that even under a temporary settlement, the 
assessment of different estates, if even theoretically equal at the first, 
soon diverges from the varying circumstances developed by time, till 
it becomes heavier in some than in others. This has been well brought 
out in Colonel Baird Smith’s report, where it is urged that such diver- 
gence and variation of burden are inherent in property, and are in them- 
selves no real disadvantage. 


42. The only disadvantage, indcea, that can be urged against the 


proposed system is that the Government could not claim, in respect of 
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each estate, its full share of the enhanced rental; it would not get the 
last rupee which it might from each single estate. 


49. But the State might still get the same, or very nearly the same 
increase of revenue upon the whole. Say that a rateable increase of 10 
or 15 per cent, was found to be a fair rise in the revenue demand of any 
district with conditions such as are above supposed. Instead of this 
increase being obtained by violent changes in tlie assessment of individual 
villages, the revenue of some greatly enhanced, and of others decreased, 
it would be met by the rateable imposition of the same percentage of-all. 


44, Now there are two patent and great advantages which would 
thus be‘secured. ‘The first ig that the exertions of the landlord would 
be respected and encouraged. Labour and capital, to whatever extent 
invested, would be safe. They would be exempt from the special taxa- 
tion to which they are now certainly exposed. 


45. |The other is that the demoralization arising from the sudden 
alteration of the landlord’s i income, already noticed, would be avoided. 
So long as a sufficient margin is left from which an estate can be managed 
without deterioration, the absolute amount of profit left to the owner is 
of far less consequence than the re/ative amount as regards past incume. 
In this view, the half-asset rule often concedes a decrease where it is not 
really required; here the bounty of Government is not appreciated, and 
indeed causes a grudge in the minds of those who do not share in it ; 
and, at any rate, it is frequently bestowed where no sufficient object 
(other than compliance with the half-asset rule) exists for the conces- 
sion ; on the other hand, a large increase of the demand, even if justified 
by the half- asset rule, may by a rude and sudden stroke destroy the for- 
tunes of a family which had for years been resting upon the former 
surplus as a fixed income. ‘I'he system: proposed would make the change 
follow in a certain fixed and known proportion to past income, and would 
thus avoid the elements of discontent and demoralization which are 
inherent in our present settlements. 


46. It would also add essentially to the value of property. At pre- 
sent, as a settlement draws near its close, the acquisition of land must be 
felt somewhat to resemble a lottery. It is quite uncertain what the 
future burdens upon it will be. In so far as the projected system might 
take effect, the action of the settlement, or at least its mode of action in 
effecting a rateable change, would be known and anticipated, and that 
would give a full confidence and security. 


47. Jt is true thatthis system could not at once be apptied to all 
settlements. In some distriets the original settlements may have been 
made, as in Goruckpore and Bundelkhund, in such a period of hackward- 
ness, that a long course of improvement might demand a re-settlement 
upon the merits of each estate. In others the inequality of the original 
settlement in different estates might be found so great as to call for an 
entirely new assessment. But there would still, His Honor feels cer- 
tain, remain a large number of districts—perhaps in these Provinces the 
majority—to which the system might be applied with success; and in 
the end as all settlements became uniform in their incidence, it might be 
adopted as the universal rule. 
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48. A list of districts, so far as the revision of settlement has gone, 
with their former and new jummas, and the rates of the latter on the 
cultivated area, and on the culturable area (including the cultivated), 
1s given in an appendix, The variation in these rates will be suggestive 
of the course that might be pursued, 


49. To sum up: when a settlement is within a few years of its 
elose, it would be (under the plan proposed) for the Government of. the 
day to determine whether, from great inequalities of assessment, there 
should not be a detailed revision. of settlement. 

50. In some districts, the letting-value of land might be found to 
have increased in so small a degree, and the original demand to have been 
8o fair, that the settlement might be prolonged for a further period, or 
indefinitely, without change. While in others, rent might be found to 
have so advanced, or the standard of original settlement to have been so 
low, as to warrant the imposition of a rateable enhancement. 

51. It may be a rash thing, in view of the unknown changes and 
developments of the future, to hazard advice to posterity. But these 

suggestions are the result of considerable reflection ; and the Lientenant- 
Governor has felt bound to put them upon record for such possible con- 
sideration as they may be found hereafter to deserve. 


52. Meanwhile, the Lieutenant-Goyernor thinks that the revised 
settlements should,as a rule, continue to be confirmed for periods of not 


more than thirty years. 
I have the honor to be, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


C, A. ELLIOTT, 
Secretary to Government, N.-W. P. 


aad 


APPENDIX A. 





Letter from C, A, Exuiortr, Esq., Secretary to Government, Worth-Western Provinces, 
to A. Cotvin, Esq., Secretary to the Board of Revenug North-Western Provinces 
(No. 1019).—Dated Nynee Tal, the 28th June, 1871. 

Sir,—Referring to a previous correspondence on the subject of the Boolund- 
shuhur Settlement, I am directed to forward copies of a despatch No. 276, dated 26th 

May, 1871, from the Government of India, 


2. It will be observed that the Governor-General in Council has acceded to the 
views of the Lieutenant-Governor in respect of the practical course to be followed, and 
His Honor, acting on the permission given in para. 9, has been pleased accordingly 
to confirm the settlement for 30 years,—that is, to the close of 1888-89. You 
will be separately addressed in respect of certain estates, the proprietors of which 
accepted a higher assessment, on the understanding that it was to be permanent. 

3. As regards the taking of engagements for cesses, I am to say that the Lieute- 
nant-Governor has requested a re-consideration of the orders conveyed in para. 1%, 
and the result will be communicated to you hereafter. 

4. Meanwhile, I am to invite the attention of the Board to the strictures of the 
Government of India, not only as regards the existing conditions laid down by Her 
Majesty’s Government for conceding a permanent assessment of the land-revenue, 
but also as regards the: established principles of temporary settlements. A few re- 
marks are here offered mainly as indicative of the points on which the views of the 
Board are invited. 
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5. Iiret.—On the conditions for a permanent settlement. 


On the 13th February, 1869, the difficulties in the way of applying the pres- 
cribed rules for permanent settlement to the Pergunnah of Baghput, Zillah Meerut, 
were submitted to the Government of India. From various causes the standard of 
rent was found to be greatly below that prevailing elsewhere, <A full jumma, Mr. 
Forbes showed, would at these rates be about £24,500. The old assessment was 
£14,800, and Mr. Forbes believed that for the present it could not safely be raised 
higher than £21,000. His Honor thought that where the full assessment could be 
imposed within (say) seven years, such full assessment might be assumed as the basis 
of permanent assessment, on the ground that rents would before long rise in this 
pergunnah “ to the standard prevailing elsewhere.” 


6. The extraordinary and sudden rise of rents in Boolundshuhnr led the Licute- 

. nant-Governor subsequently to take a wider view of the 

Submitted to the Govern- : A : : : 7 

ment of India on 12th question; und the subject was discussed in His Honor’s 

Ant eS UGE: minute,* dated 22nd December, 1869, in which instructions 
were solicited from the Government of India. 


7. It was pointed out that the conditions on which the formation of a perma- 
nent settlement was conceded by Her Majesty’s Government were defective in not 
providing for the contingency of rents being at the timo of assessment below tho 
prevailing standard. In para. 38 a third condition was accordingly suggested, in 
addition to the two already laid down by Her Majesty’s Government; and in para. 39 
the subject was commended to the consideration of your Board, with the remark that 
‘*it might perhaps be possible to lay down some standard of averago rates’ below 
which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity.” 


8. In para. 40 it was further diseussed whether, under certain limitations, it 

might not be expedient’ to make the land-revenue, as settled in perpetuity, subject to 

revision, if the riso in the price of agricultural producof should 

t Nacdtn patesas OE CHE in the course of time exceed a given ratio. In conclusion, His 

etna of Home Honor said: —“If care is taken that no settlement be con- 

firmed in perpetuity, unless upon adequate rates of rent, 

and with such a condition as to rateable increase in proportion to increase of priees, 

the sacrifice of revenue would be mainly limited to what it is legitimate, —namely, 

the relinquishment of a share in the profits hereafter created by the investment of 
labour and capital.” 


9, Ona review of what was thus laid before the Suprome Government, His 
Excellency in Council has requested that the Lieutenant-Governor “ will now 
reconsider this great question of the permanent settlement of the North-Western 
Provinces.” In complying with this request, His Honor trusts that he will receive 
the benefit of the Board’s advice. 


10. In addition to what has been said above, the Lieutenant-Governor will at 
present only suggest the further consideration whether thetransition stato, the results of 
which have been so marked in Boolundshuhur, can be said to have been passed in any 
part of these Provinces. As stated in para. 21 of the minute above quoted, “ under 
ordinary circumstances (where, at any rate, » revision of settlement is not in immediate 
prospect), proprietors may be trusted from self-interest to raise the rates as high as 
cultivating profits, limited by custom, will admit; but tho process is gradual. It is 
probable that the extraordinary and sudden causes which wrought ia Boolundshuhur 
have been operative in a similar manner (though in various degrees) in other parts of 
the country. But it cannot be said that the operation has anywhere ceased; and in 
some parts (as Rohilkhund and Goruckpore) it is probably as yet in great moasure 
prospective. When the limit has been reached of'assertion of his rights on the part of 
the proprictor as against the cultivator, supported by custom and law, a season of 
comparative equilibrium may be expected. This of course can be tested only by the 
lapse of some years. And until this shall have come to pass, it may be unwise to 
advocate a final fixing of the Government revenue. Jn reforence to these remarks, the 
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Board will consider whether in their view such an equilibrium has been anywhere 
reached, or whether, on the contrary, it is not rather to be assumed that the transition 
period has not been as yet fully passed through in any tract of country in these parts. 


11, In para. 81 the Governor-General in Council has further suggested that as 
an increase of assets from canal-irrigation has been admitted a valid reason for refusing 
a permanent settlement, so also the introduction of railways, markets, or other public 
works ought equally to bea bar to permanency. The two classes of canses are, how- 
ever, essentially different. The one increases produce ; the other, under certain cireum- 
stances, increases prices. The latter would no doubt to some extent be met by the pro- 
vision already proposed for ullowing a revision of the permanent assessment in districts 
in which from any causes (such as the c nstruction of railways or other works, as well 
as from a fall in the value of money) prices might be shown to have risen above a 
certain ratio. 

12. Secondly.—I am now to pass to the criticisms of the Government of India 
on the oxisting system of assessment as applied to temporary sottlements for a term of 
years. It is suggested that there mast be ‘something essentially faulty in the existing 
system of assessment.” Endeavouring to reduce to distinct charges the various points 
of objection (some of which are rather hinted at than directly expressed), they may 
perhaps be assumed as follows :— 


1.—Tho standard of assessment is inadequate, and of proprietary profits excessive. 


JI.—The State should not suffer in its revenue because certain classes of the 
ryots are protected. 


JI. —Government is shut out from profiting by rise of rent within the term of 
settlement. 


13. In respect of the first, it will be observed that the settlement of Boolund- 
shuhur is taken as the normal type of settlements in the North-Western Provinces, 
Tt is alleged that Government “is obtaining only about 35 per cent. of the rental of 
land” ; and it is said “ that the amount of the revenue is so small, is a consequence 
of the system of settlement followed generally in the North-Western Provinces ; it is 
not the result of specially faulty proceedings in this particular district.” It will be for 
the Board to show whether such was the case, or whether the inadequacy (the ratio of 


* « The misealculation runs equally through the specch of the Hon’ble Mr, which is, moreover, over- 
Strachey. It is stated that the present revenue ia 85 per cent. of what the gtated*) w, ot rz 
full revenue should be: that full revenue being taken on Mr. Daniell’s caleu- ) was not rather 
lation at £141,000, The rental ia therefore assumed at £282,000. But the the result of causes which 
resent revenue is £123,000, which is 44 per cent, (and not 36 per cent.) of h 
the aasumed rental. The gross rental is believed to have increased about appened to be at work 


14 per cent. since the assessment was made, and the full revenue would 3 ‘ 
therefore be, aa stated in the Minute of December, 1869, 14 per cevt, in Boolandshuhur with 
higher than that assessment. The Government of India seem to haveerro- singular activity in 
neously assumed that this is the same thing as to say that the assessment om ee 

is lesw by 14 per cent. than 50 per cent. of the assets, i.c., that it is 36 or 85 the interval which has 


cent, hi tal.” . 
eee elapsed since the settle- 
ment, and which have affected other settlements in a very modified measure, some 
perhaps not at all. 


14, The strictures of tho Governor-General in Council seem to be based on the 
failure of the present system to reach potential increase of rent developing subsequent 
to the settlement, rather than on the inadequacy of the “half-asset’’ standard. But, as 
the Board are aware, this standard has been impugned in the Legislative Council, and it 
will be open to them in their reply to give their opinion as to the adequacy of the standard 
itself, and the genoral appropriateness of the assessments resulting from its application. 


15, The second objection is thus stated :—“ It can hardly be fair that the State 
should be unable to obtain its fair share of the assets of the land because tenants are well 
protected, or to say that for each rupee by which the existing revenue falls short of the 
amount to which the Government is entitled we ought to force the actual cultivator, 
who may be a tenant with occupancy rights, to pay two rupees to the landlord,” 
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16, Itmay be observed that the remarks of the Lientenant-Governor on which 
this stricture is founded did not refer specially to the case of ‘ protected” ryots, but to 
a district in which the “ prevailing rates” or “level of rent’ for all classes was unduly 
low. It was assumed that these would, by the natural process of self-interest, rise to 
the prevailing level, or to what His Honor has termed “a fully-developed rental.” On 
this His Excellency in Council romarks :— 


“This, however, is a remedy which could hardly be fully applied unless it were 
admitted that itis desirable, in the interest of the State and of the public, that tenants 
should pay generally the highest possible rents; that the restrictions placed by lawor cus- 
tom on the power of a landlord to increase his rents, should be done away with, and that 
the rights of ocenpancy should cease. The Lieutenant-Governor, whose views on these 
subjects are well known, would be the last person to approve of any such conclusions,” 


17. The Board will not fail to perceive that the term “ fully-developed rental,” 
as used by the Lieutenant-Governor, has been misapprohended by the Government of 
India ; for His Honor by that expression meant only a rental equal to, and not abnor- 
mally below, the average rate of rent paid by similar tracts of land in tho same or 
neighbouring districts, or the average rate which would be reached if certain excep- 
tional causes tending to abate the reutal were removed. Bui such a rental would be 
limited both by recognized rights, by custom, and by law. 


18, His Honor is further, as the Board are aware, of opinion that the existing 
law does not admit, with sufficient freedom, of rent rising naturally. The protected 
classes are to a great extent, by Act X.,1859, a law to themselves, —that is to say, the 
rent of any member of a protected’ Glass can seldom be raised otherwise than to the 
level of the rates prevailing in such class; whereas (in the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
opinion) their rents should be permitted to rise in a ratio having some proportion to 
market rates. The rule, also, defining pretected tenancies is too favourable to the 
tenant. A project of Jaw for remedying both these defects was proposed by the Lien- 
tenant+Governor some years ago, but, as the Board are aware, was not favourably 
received by the Government of India. “If an enactment, such as was proposed, had been 
passed, the level of rent would no doubt already have been higher throughout the 
country, and the Government revenue based thereon also higher. 


19. Recurring, now, to the imputation of “ essential faultiness in the existing 
system of assessment,” as applying to “ protected’ tenants, it is not quite olear in 
what direction His Excellency in Council contemplates a practical remedy. It ean 
hardly be in that of any direct assessment on the protected ryot by the State of an 
additional demand representing the share of tho revenue held back by him, i.e., a par- 
tial ryotwaree assessment, 


20. His Honor takes the meaning of the Governor-General in Council to be, 
that where cultivators are protected, and consequently pay lower than market rates, 
thore the revenue should nevertheless be assessed on the proprietor as if full market 
rates were received by him. It will be for the Board to consider how far the existing 
rules may be rendered more effective for attaining this object. Toa certain extent 
they do already attain it: that is to say, the “average rates” of prevailing rent are 
carefully considered, as well as actual rentals, and such rates do already in point of fact 
influence the assessment, Where, also, there are classes of specially privileged (or 
quasi-proprietary) cultivators intercepting a part of the customary rent which would 
otherwise reach the engaging proprietor, the revenue is nevertheless assessed at its full 
rate. Ifthe rules now in force are not sufficiently decisive and explict on this point, 
it will be for the Board to propose an amendment, But the danger (which will be 
further noticed below) must be kept in view of assessing upon a theoretical assumption 
of inadequate rents, whether such inadequacy be assumed to arise from general or from 
special causes, 


21. Thero is another branch of the question which perhaps deserves attention, 
namely, the necessity for the deduction of a full half of the assets in the assessment of 
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large talookdars, and also of imperfectly cultivated tracts, This consideration applies 
probably with greater force to other provinces than to the North-Western Provinces, 
but it should not for that reason be left out of sight by the Board, 


22. First, as regards large talookas, those parts of the land may be eliminated in 
which sub-proprietary rights have been recognized: for there the half-asset margin is 
clearly not more than sufficient to meet the requirements of the double class of proprie- 
tors. But where subordinate rights have been stamped out, and a large rental is realized 
with little risk or expenso, it might be questioned whether the sacrifice of half the 
rental is necessary. The Lieutenant-Governor is not prepared to say that a differen. 
tial standard could be maintained, especially in these provinces, where such properties 
are comparatively rare; but as the first principles of our settlements have been now 
called in question, it may be advisable to consider whether any change is possible or 
desirable. It should be borne in mind that such estates are liable to disintegration ; 
and that the settlement must be so framed that their component parts, if held separately, 
shall stand and prosper under the quota of revenue for which they are responsible. 


23. Second, backward and partially-developed tracts aro rare in these Provinces, 
and where they do exist to any extent—as in the Terai, Singrowlie, and the Hills—the 
system is different, the occupants of the soil being dealt with more directly than 
elsewhere, At the same timo it might be well, by way of precaution, with greater 
distinctness to declare the principle that the rule of settlement at half tho assets dos 
not apply to imperfectly cultivated and backward tracts. 


24, Before quitting this part-of the subject, I am to remark that the real diff- 
culty, as it appears to His Honor, which has been so clearly brought out in the Boo- 
lundshuhur Settlement, is not occasioned by the inadequacy of well-protected”’ rents; 
but, on the one hand, by the apprehended inadequacy of the general standard of ront 
prevailing at the time of setilement, and on the other hand, by the danger of assessing 
additional revenue on the assumption that the standard of rent will shortly rise (as it 
actually did in Boolundshuhur) and become fully developed long before the term of 
settlement closes, His Honor confesses that, for the reasons stated in his minute of 
22nd December, para. 21, he cannot see 2 full remedy. Settlement Officers do even 
now to some extent assess upon an expected rise of rent where there are evident signs 
that such a rise is approaching ; and it is notorious that a rise in the revenue demand 
is almost invariably followed by a corresponding rise in rentals, But there is evidently 
a danger in the general application of any such principle: for frequently, “the mea- 
sure of anticipated enhancement, or the certainty of any enhancement at all, must, 
under such circumstances, rest on mere hypothesis; and such assessment upon speeu- 
lative assets might seriously depress and injure the proprietary interest It would, 
therefore, be dangerous to allow the assessing officer to leavo the hard ground of cur- 
rent standard rates, and, speculating on an expected enhancement, to rate his assess- 
ments upon such expectations.” Still, under certain limitations, and with the safe- 
guard that now exists of the assumed average or standard rates being first reviewed 
and sanctioned pergunnah by pergunnah by the Board, some license in this direction 
might be expressly permitted to Settlement Officers, as, indeod, it is already practically 
taken by them ; and such being the ease, it is for the Board to consider whether the 
principles on which such anticipation of rise in rent is admissible should not be dis- 
tinctly laid down for their guidance. 


25. Thirdiy.—The third objection appears to be that Government is shut out for 
a long term of years from the increased value which may accrue to land from causes 
other than those dependent on the labour and cayital of the landholders. These are 
explained in para, 31 of the despatch. That paragraph applies immediately to perma- 
nent settlements ; but His Honor gathers that, in the view of His Excellency in Coun- 
cil, they apply also to a great extent to temporary settlements, for at para. 25 it is 
stated that “the reasons which have been assigned by the Lieutenant-Governor for the 
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opinion that the existing conditions for a permanent settlement are insnfficient scem 
also to apply, to a great extent, to the conditions under which settlements in the 
North-Western Provinces are made for a term of 30 years.” 


26, On this subject His Honor would wish the Board to refer to the correspond- 
*See Board’s address, ence between the Board and Government in 1860,* on the 
dated 14th February, 1860. qyegtion as applicable to increase of assets from canal-irrigation, 
“The liability is admitted in this respect, and will perhaps to some extent be met by 
the landlord’s rate” on the increasing area of irrigation. But, as already noticed, 
there is a broad distinction between this and the other causes of increased value indicated 
in para. 31: the former increasing the produce in a definite and ascertainable measure, the 
latter increasing chiofly the ralue of the produce. It will be for the Board to consider 
whether any such condition as should leave the assessments open to fresh inerease of 
taxation during the term of the settlement, in consequence of the diminished valuc of tho 
precious metals, or the opening of railways, roads, and markets, would be compatible 
with the secure and fixed value of property for a term of years which is the cardinal 
basis of the existing system of settlement. It may be questioned whether the Doab, 
for example, would have reached to its present prosperity under such a system during 
the recently expired settlement; for each and all of the causes indicated by the Govern- 
ment of India have successively exercised a direct and powerful effect upon that tract 
during these 30 years, and each (under the supposed conditions) would have warranted 
the Government in stepping in and imposing an increase in its demand. 


27, The Lieutenant-Governor has on the present occasion confined himself mainly 
to indicating the several questions raised by-this important despatch, His Honor need 
not add that he looks with confidence to the Board to consider with earnestness and im- 
partiality the various subjects thus propounded for discussion, His Excellency in Coun- 
cil has himself enjoined the necessity of extreme caution. On the one hand, we have to 
consider a system which has been built up by thelabours of some of the most eminent 
men whom India has seon; we are bound to confine our suggestions to that which is prace 
tical, and which will conform iteelf to the state of property indigenous in these provinces, 
and as confirmed or modified by the course of nearly three-quarters of a century’s legis- 
lation ; we are bound, also, to consider the prosperity.of the country and its ability to resist 
misfortune of season ; and, above all, to remember that the maintenance of a contented 
and substantial peasantry and proprietary is a condition that must take precedeneo 
of every other. On the other hand, we are bound unprejudicedly to consider whether 
the Imperial revenues are in any respect unnecessarily sacrificed, and if so, to the best 
-of our ability to providearemedy. His Honor is sure that the Sudder Board of Reve- 
“nue will not be found wanting in the proper treatment of this momentous question. 


T have, &., 


(Sd.) C. A. ELLIOTT, 
Secy. to Govt. N.-W. P. 
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APPENDIX @ 


or cera 


From J. R. Rzurp, Esq., Settlement Officer, Azimgurh, to the Lreutenant-Governor, 
North-Western Provinces.—Dated Azimgurh, the 26th August, 1873. 


S1r,—Your letter of the 16th reached me on the 21st. Before replying I 
wished to make inquiry about one or two points, otherwise 1 should have written to 
you at once, 


As you are aware, tho permanently-settled pergunnahs are situated in the extreme 
east corner of the district. Settlement operations began on the south of the district, 
and have progressed round it from west to east. Hence it is only lately that we have 
come near the permanently-setiled pergunnahs, Pergunnahs Sikunderpore and Bu. 
daon contain only permanenutly-settled villages, and we have not entered them, Per- 
gunnah Nuthoopore contains 103 permanently and 218 temporarily-settled villages, In 
accordance with the permission given by you in May, 1872, all the villages of Pergun- 
nah Nuthoopore were surveyed last season (1872-73). ‘The statistical statements, &c., 
that are required for assessment purposes are now being compiled from the survey 
records, and I hope to be able to inspect the pergunnah this cold season village by 
village, and assess the temporarily-settled estates, I shall of course mako as careful 
and elaborate an inquiry as | can into the comparative condition of the two kinds of 
estates. 


What I say below, therefore, is notbased on a detailed inspection of a large 
number of permanently-settled villages. There are a few such villages scattered 
throughout other pergunnahs besides those named above. Some of these detached 
villages I have inspected, Rogers has inspected others. Mr. Vaughan, who had 
charge of tho survey of Nuthoopore last cold season, has of course visited many of the 
villages of that pergunnah. And I have during my stay here made many inquiries 
from intelligent natives, official and non-official, about the two systems of settlement, 
The opinions I now state are tho expression of the impressions 1 have derived from 


these sources, 


Tat present decidedly believe that, there is little difference in the effects of: the 
two systems of settlement upon the land and people. 


In many permanently-settled estates in Nuthoopore, Sikunderpore and Budaon, 
the profits that accrue to the zemindars are, with reference to tho land-revenne, very 
great, Settlement was made when of the culturable area of many villages very little 
was cultivated. ‘I cannot give you details of area, but the jummas of the following 
estates will speak for themselves. 


The jumma of Talooka Futtehpore in Perguanah Nuthoopore is Rs. 1,027, The 
assets now are not less than Rs. 10,000. 


The jumma of Talooka Doobaree in the same pergunnah is Rs, 3,571, The assets 
are not less than Rs. 24,00v. 


The jumma of Sonadeeh in Pergunnah Sikunderpore is Rs. 51. The assets are 
at least Rs. 4,000. 


Not having the canoongoo and papers of Pergunnah SikunJerpore hare, T cannot 
give you the jumma and assets of the whole of Talooka Awaiyan. But half of the 
village of Pursia in Pergunnah Nuthoopore belongs to the talooka, Its jumma is 
Rs, 17-8 and the assets are Rs. 600. The profits from the whole talcoka are not rela- 
tively so cnormous, but they are well known to be great. . 


Illustrations might be multiplied. These are given because they will be used 


again. 
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According to theory one should find estates like these in the most flourishing 


condition, with all manner of improvements introduced, and zomindars very well-to-do 
and most liberal to their tenants, 


But in fact, in riding through these villages and through the pergunnahs gene- 
rally, you would not detect anything in the appearance of the people and land, in the 
number of wells and other means of irrigation, the kind and look of the erops, the size 
of the houses, the air and condition of the people and cattle—to make you suspect that 
the zemindars enjoy a different tenure from their neighbuurs of similar caste and con- 
dition in temporarily-settled estates. There is as much cupital laid out and industry 
bestowed on the land in the one set of estates as in the other. lt may be said that so 
much land has been brought under cultivation in tho permanently-settled villages be- 
cause of the permanency of the tenure, Ido not think so. In some of the temporary- 
settled pergunnalis of the district the cultivated area since last settlement only has 
increased on the average over the whole pergunnahs 30 and 40 per cent. And exten- 
sion of cultivation in this part of the country, where unirrigated crops come to little, 
means an increase, more or less, in the number of wells, I tried to explain in the letter 
sent to the Board about settlements to which you refer, that the people in this district 
generally are so destitute of capital, and the land is so much sub-divided, that large 
and sudden improvements are not possible, while the pressure of population compels 
gradual extension of cultivation and the carrying out of works, such as the sinking 
of wells, settling of hamlets, and the like, which are necessary to profitable husbandry. 
There are some rather large proprictors in the permanently settled pergunnahs, But I 
cannot learn that any one of them has laid out much capital in the improvement of his 
estate. There are not many in othor parts of the district, and with the exception of Mr. 
Martin, an European grantee, I have never heard of, or seen, any considerable im- 
provements that they have effected. The disposition to improve either in permanently 
or temporarily-settled estates is not, I suspect, affected by the tenure, and belongs to the 
individual, not to his class, 


Thave said that in the permanently-settled porgunnahs are some rather large pro- 
prietors. Of these some are hereditary proprietors, otbers the descendants of persons 
who purchased at sales for arrears of revenue inthe early days of English rule. The 
condition of the large proprietors is similar to that of large proprietors all the world 
over : some are well-to-do, others the opposite. 


Tho Talooka of Futtehpore mentioned above was the property of one man. Re- 
cently it has been sold at auction, all except one or two villages. The price realized 
at the sale is far below the value of the estate, simply because thero are many morte 
gages and incumbrances, incurred by the late proprietor, to be paid off before the pur- 
chaser can obtain full possession, 


The hereditary Talooka of Awaiyan, the property of one man, has also recently 
passed by sale into the hands of a stranger. 


Baboo Deokeenundun of Benares was proprietor by purchase at auction for arrears 
of revenue of a fine estate in Pergunnah Sikunderpore. A large part of it has been 
sold in consequence of his mismanagement, 


The estate of one of the two surviving sons of the late Gunga Singh, who was 
the most influential talookadar in Pergunnah Sikunderpore, is irretrievably involved. ' 


No more instauees of this sort are needed. Numbers are to be met with in every 
district, whether permanently or temporarily assessed. The permanency of the settle- 
ment, joined with very large profits, no more saves individuals like those mentioned 


from extravagance and ruin than, independent of large profits, does it make other 
well-to-do. 
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A considerable part of Pergunnah Nuthoopore is held by communities. They are 
Misr Brahmans and Muls (or*’Koonbees). The circumstances of these communities 
also vary ; the Misr and Muls of Suknour are very well-to-do. Some of their villages 
ave permanently settled, others temporarily, Their villages, especially those of the 
Muls, are in excellent order. But as much care is given to cultivation im the tem- 
porarily-assessed villages as in the permanently assessed. The villages of the Muls 
of Sultanpore are temporarily assessed, They are in a high state of cultivation, the 
poople are well-to-do, and the Government revenue is punctually realized. The 
Muls of Injaulee hold a permanently-assessed estate, and are industrious cultivators. 
The jumma of the estate, too, is light, yet they are in difficulties, and the revenue is got 
in with mach delay. The village of Sonadeeh, spoken of above, was held by Koour Raj- 
poots, They hold now only 14 or2 annas of the estate. In spite of the enormous pro- 
fits from the estate, the rest of it has been sold toa number of strangers. It is the 
same story as is to be heard in the temporarily-settled pergunnahs ; some communities 
flourish, others fail, irrespective of the revenue, and in the permanently-settled pergun- 
nahs apparently irrespective of the tenure, 


By law there is a class of cultivators at fixed rates in the permanently-settled 
pergunnahs which does not exist in the temporarily-settled pergunnahs. ‘There are, I 
believe, a considerable number of tenants at fixed rates in Pergunnah Sikunderpore. 
But as to ordinary tenants I cannot learn that they are generally in better cireum- 
stances, or are more liberally treated in the one set of ostates than in the other, I 
know no zemindar in this district, whether in the temporarily or permanently settled 
pergunnahs, who has yielded, or is disposed ta yield, more to his tenants than the law 
requires, and the great majority of zemindars would not yield even that if they could 
help it, The character of their own tenure under Government does not, I believe, 
affect their bearing towards their tonants. According to up-bringing and natural 
disposition, some are harsh, others are gentle; but the zemindar under the one system 
is necessarily no harsher or gentler than that under the other. © 


I much regret that I cannot give you a statement regarding the comparative sell- 
ing price of land, in estates of both kinds.. The transfer statemonts for Nuthoopore 
have not yet been compiled. But it isa matter of notoriety that the price of land in 
the permanently-settled villages is much greater than in the temporarily settled, 
The profits being so large in reference to the revenue, it could not be otherwise. In 
this connection I venture to say that the issue in discussion about tho effect of a per- 
manent settlement of the land tax seems to me tobe often losely drawn ; and if correctly 
drawn, itis. not easy of proof. Suppose that there were-a difference for the better: 
in the average condition of land and people in pergunnahs permanently settled, as. 
eompared with those that are temporarily settled, it would not follow that the effect is 
due merely te the permanency of the jumma, independent of the immense profits that 
a settlement made in a very undeveloped state of the country has enabled the land- 
holders to secure. In permanently-sottled estates in which the landholders’ share of’ 
profits has inereased inordinately, a better condition of things as respects land and 
people might naturally be looked for than in estates of the same tenure in which the 
profits are less. The more profitable the estate has been, the greater should have 
been the amount of capital and labour expended upon it. This point would need to 
be cleared up. Suppose that it were found to be as has been assumed ; then, to esti- 
mate the effect of the permanency of the assessment alone, it would be necessary to 
examine the history only of estates of both kinds which started at the same time, 
under similar conditions. of jumma, soil, irrigation, population, &e, This would be no 
easy tusk ; extension of cultivation and enlargement of profits like those which have 
taken place in many permanently-assessed estates are not possible in most estates that 
wo may now wish to settle permanently. To calculate the consequences on the land 
and people of declaring permanent the revised assessment on such estates, we ought 
to take note of'the effect of the permanent settlement in those villages only in which 
ahere was little room left for development at the time of the settloment. 
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The last jummas that I gave out, those of Pergunnahs Kourea and Atrowlea, 
were well reccived. The enhancement on the old jumma was over 20 per cent. But 
the enhancement in Pergunnah Nizamabad was the cause of much outery, and has, 
I am very sorry to feel, estranged the people a good deal from me. Iam satisfied 
that I have not taken more than the prescribed sharo of assets, in many cases I have 
taken less. But an enhancement of 32 per cont. must cause hardship at first. Had the 
rule of russudee jummas come out in time, I should have used it in Pergunnah Nizam- 
abad, But the revenue has been collected this year, and I fear that again to unset- 
tle the minds of the people would be a greater evil than the hardship that could now be. 
relieved by a russudee jumma. How to deal with cases of severe enhancement is a 
difficult question. The russudee jumma rule gives, after all, only a slight alleviation of 
the landholders’ trouble. Government must in many cases be content with less than 
the prescribed share of the rental. With reference to the circumstances of many 
estates, I have not taken more than 40 per cent. of it. Even then the enhancement 
is often great. 1 most earnestly hope that the people of this district will never again 
have to pass through another settlement like the present, And in writing to the 
Board regarding scttlement, I said that if the papers which we have now propared 
be kept up, a ten-yearly rovizion of the assessment might bo made without much 
hindrance to progress. I have indicated above why extension of cultivation, so far 
as it is now possible, is not likely to be much impeded in this part of the country by 
periodical revision of the jumma ; while carefully framed rates could protect those who 
had not at the time of revision recouped from the profits of the land any capital laid 
out upon it. 


T have, &c., 


(8d.) J. R. REID, 
Settlement Officer, 


APPENDIX D. 
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Note by E, C. Buck, Esq., Officiating Secretary to the Board of Revenue of the North- 
Western Provinces, on the maintenance of correct Agricultural Records, 


TuE enormous expense which the settlements of districts have of late years 
involved, as well as the protracted terms which they have occupied, are due not so 
much to the process of assessing revised revenues as to the necessity which has been’ 
‘found for the thorough recasting of village records and registers, und for the re-measure- 
ment of field areas, 


The necessity for the expenditure on these two branches of settlement work has 
arisen partly from the inaccuracy of former measurements and surveys, and partly 
from the almost entire absence of any efficient system of maintaining correct records 


from year to year, 

Tho present settlement operations have in some districts already furnished, and in 
other districts will shortly furnish, a complete and for the time an accurate series of 
maps and records, 

But the records will become useless, and their rectification will periodically 
entail the same expenditure which has been incurred now (whether the present assess- 
ment be of a temporary or permanent character), unless a careful system bo introduced 
of keoping them corrected in accordance with the changes of each year. 

Some idea of the cost of the recasting of records may be gained froin the follow- 
ing figures == 

Mynpoory contains 10,86,736 acres, and. its settlement has cost Rs. 389,496. 

Furruckabad contains 11,02,188 acres, and its settlement has cost over Rs. 4,00,000 
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Scttlements consist of three main classes of work,—measurement, assessment, and 
recasting of records. 


Measurement costs nearly Rs. 100 per 1,000 acres, inclusive of officers’ ‘salaries, 

* Mynpoory Rs. 1,08600, 4, about Rs, 11,10,000 in the examples given.* Inspec- 

Furrnckabad «. s, 1,10,200. tion for purposes of assessment costs considerably less than 

measurement, The charges for measurement and inspection are therefore less than 
one-half, and recasting of records more than one-half the total cost. 


It may safely be assumed that the revision of records has cost not less than two 
lakhs of rupees for each district, and that for the whole provinces a charge of seventy 
or eighty lakhs will have been incurred in the revision of records alone, 


I am aware that the Board of Revenue have already taken under consideration 
the question of the maintenance of annually corrected records, and I believe that I 
am right in stating that Mr. Inglis, when Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, 
strongly urged the importance of deputing the supervision of village statistics toa 
special subordinate staff. Mr, Reid, now officiating as Senior Member of the Board, 
has prominently noticed the whole question in his note on permanent settlement, and 
has elsewhere insisted on the necessity for giving to the matter the most serious at- 
tention. 


There is no doubt that there is little hope of maintaining correct annual records 
without some addition to the present staff of our tuhseelee establishment, but I 
would also question whether the work to be performed under the superintendence of 
this special staff will be uniformly and effectively carried out if committed to the 
charge of a large number of revenue officers, whose action in such matters must al- 
ways be unequal, and whose responsibility regarding work which cannot, from its na- 
ture, be summarily executed, is greatly weakened by the changes which necessarily 
occur in the covenanted staff of each distriet from time to time. I feel sure that the 
present proposals cannot be properly carried out unless the responsibility is concen- 


trated, and I would suggest for the purpose a Junior Secretaryship under the Board 
of Revenue. 


Tt is a fact that records are not kept up to date at the present time, though strin- 
gent orders exist requiring Collectors! to) correct them. These orders are not car+ 
ried out, partly on account of inefficient machinery and partly on account of the other 
reasons stated in the last paragraph, and this is the case even in districts which have 
lately been under settlement, and in which records were handed over to the Collectors 
lately reconstructed at an enormous expense, 


I advocate the permanent employment of a special officer under the Board of Re- 
venue for the supervision of the maintenance of records, in whom the responsibility 
should be concentrated. 


The work, like that of settlement, is of a separate and special character and com- 
plete in itself; it must be carried on doubtless by the agency of district officers, but, 
as in the case of Police and Excise, its performance must be made uniform and its re- 
sults condensed through a single channel. 


I divide the work that has to be done under three heads:— 


1st,—The supervision of the agency to whom the maintenance of correct village 
papers is entrusted, with the main object of securing an accurate record of occupation 
and rents, 

2nd.—Tho provision of an annual series of agricultural statistics. 

3rd.—The efficient instructions of the putwarees or village accountants, who form 
the working machinery by which the above objects must be attained. 


I will give a rough and brief sketch of the method which I think should be adopted 
for the preparation of annual records. _ 
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It is impossible for any village papers to be correctly kept up from year to year 
without an annual field-to-field visitation on the part of the putwarees or village ac- 
countants, 


In making this statement, I have the support of a large number of settlement and 
revenue officers whom I have consulted on the subject. The Punjab rules lately pub- 
lished rightly insist upon the same point. 


The basis of the village papers should, then, be @ form in which the fields are en- 
tered in the order in which they occur upon the map—in settlement phraseology a 
‘¢ khusrahwar” form, and not, as at present, in a form in which the fields are arranged 
according to their position as part of the cultivator’s holding. The latter would be re- 
tained, but in a subordinate position, The former bears to the latter much the same 
relation that a day-book does io a ledger, and it would be just as difficult for a putwa- 
ree to enter the constant changes in his village in a jummabundee or ledger form, as for 
a busy, tradesman to enter his receipts directly in his ledger instead of his day-book. 


Without a form in which fields are arranged according to their local position, it is 
impossible to hope for a field inspection from a putwaree, and without a field inspec- 
tion it is impossible to hope for a correct record. 


One of our best Deputy Collectors (Imdad Ali) insists most strongly on this point, 
and is firmly convinced that if it is not done our records must fall again into utter 
confusion, I quite agree with him, 


The time required for the preparation-of such a form will not be great. In Cawn- 
pore each putwarce has about 1,000 fields in his circle, and as I have proved that a good 
ameen can easily record statistics of 150 fields in a day, a putwaree should certainly 
be able to manage 100 in a day, at which rate he would complete his circle in 10 days, 


The record which he will thus form by actual inspection will be the basis of the 
whole series of village papers, and it will be the record which will be specially subject 
‘to attestation. It will contain the name of the owner and tho cultivator of each field, 
the crop which is growing in it, and the fact of its being irrigated or not. 


The examination of the entries in such a record can be mado by the testing officer, 
map in hand, with great ease and despatch, and this is a very great object to secure. 


Mr. Reid has remarked that agricultural statistics, if honestly collected, will be 
useful at succeeding settlements. They will simply be invaluable. 


At present, a Settlement Officer, in order to complete the inspection of one district 
in three or four years, has to make a hasty tour through at least two or three villages 
each day. Such rapid inspection merely gives him an opportunity of guessing 
hurriedly at the capability of each tract through which he passes. 


The fraud of zemindars, or the accident of an exceptionally good or oxceptionally 
bad season, may lead him to form completely erroneous ideas of the quality of the land. 
This circumstance is indeed a strong argument against a permanent settlement at the 
present time. Our assessments have been mado on the basis of rapid inspections and 
incorrect records. We have had no agricultural information as to crops and irriga- 
tion except what has been founded on the data hurriedly noted at the time of measure- 
ment. I know this as a Settlement Officer myself, and I have heard many other 
Settlement Officers say the same. I will give a fact in illustration of my meaning. In 
the year of measurement 3,000 acres were noted in a certain tract as bearing Indian- 
corn, which is one of the test crops of good land (for only the best lard bears 
Indian-corn). Next year I employed a special staff to register the crops on the same 
tract; 6,000 acres were proved to bear Indian-corn, 


Again, I have been informed that the revision of some tracts lately settled has 
been already found necessary, in consequence of the over-estimate made by the Settle- 
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ment Officer of the cultivated area which was based on existing, but, as it happened, 
exceptional facts. 


The whole of the uncertainty which affects our present assessments to such a 
serious extent would be swept away by a series of even tolerably accurate field 
statistics. 


It is not the intention of the present proposals to embrace an attempt to secure 
the ascertainment of real rentals, except as an incidental and subordinate part of the 
work. The best system could not cope with the collusive concealment of rents where 
landlord and tenant both agree to put forward a fraudulent rental. 


Fraudulent rentals are put forward now, but we Settlement Officers cannot dis- 
cover which are fraudulent and which true. We have therefore to found our estimate 
of ihe agricultural value of each village on facts unconnected with its individual rent- 
roll, We find that certain classes of land ean, and do, in a sufficient number of well-in- 
vestigated cases, bear certain rates, and we apply those rates to the land of each village 
and assess on the result. 


Our main object is to ascertain the value of land. No evidence is so good for 
this end as the history of the crops and irrigation of each field for a succession of 
years, and a trustworthy statement of the average area under cultivation from year 


to year. 


Information on the above points is at present not available. Our hurried ap- 
praisements of land are therefore imperfect, and_our assessments unequal and unfair. 
I should be very sorry to see my own assessments made the basis of a permanent 
settlement, and almost every Settlement Officer I know shares the feeling. 


While education progresses, as it must for some time, in advance of morality, it 
is probable that more and more deceit will occur in the preparation of rent registers, 
and more and more precautions must therefore be taken to secure a series of agricul- 
tural facts on which to base our assessments, especially if at any time they are likely 
to become permanent. 


No landlord or tenant can conceala growing crop or the mud enclosures which 
intersect his irrigated fields, These are standing witnesses against him for a period 
of several months in each year, and afford a perfect test by which the supervisor 
can ascertain the honesty of the putwarec’s work. 


Now, if the statistics of crops irrigation and cultivated area for a period of ten 
years were put into my hands With respect to any village in the Lower Doub, I am 
convinced that I could sit down and appraise that village more fairly than after one 
hurried inspection of two or three hours, and a perusal of a reni-roll on which I could 
not rely. 

For instance, if I know that a field has grown sugar-cane every third or fourth 
year, and has been irrigated every other year for the last 30 years, IJ form a better idea 
of its value than if I find it growing a crop of barley, bitten by an exceptional frost in 
the year of inspection, and paying a recorded rent of one rupee an acre, i. ¢., about a 
sixth of its proper rental. 

The system which I propose would produce the following results : — 


1st.—A correct record of occupancy, which would be of much value, and indirectly 
save much expense, in our Revenue Courts. 


2nd.—A correct record of agricultural facts which would form a sound basis for 
future assessment. 

3rd,—As far as the honesty of the people will allow of it, a continually corrected 
rent-roll. 
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With regard to the last point, I have observed that where landlord and tenant 
collusively join to conceal the rental they can effectually do it, but it happens conti- 
nually that a landlord who is not on good terms with his tenants is just as anxious as 
Government can be to have the true rents recorded. In such cases, which are very 
numerous, it would be both to the advantage of the landlord and Government that a 
proper scrutiny of the rent-roll should be annually made. I may perhaps go further 
and say that it is the duty of Government, to whom the landlord pays the putwaree’s 
fees, to see that this is done. 


The chief duty of the special subordinate staff whose organization I recommend 
would be to test the “ khusrahwar” record, i. ¢., the record framed on the ground in 
each village. The fields in the record being arranged in the same order that they 
occur on the map (i, ¢., on the ground), the entries can be rapidly tested and a really 
efficient check guaranteed by a comparatively small number of supervisors, 


Tho Collector of each district and his staff of revenue officers should be made res- 
ponsible for the supervision of the subordinate staff of supervisors, a percentage of whose 
work they should themselves test, while it will be one of the chief duties of a special 
officer, whose appointment as an agent of the Board of Revenue I suggest, to test the 


a 
work of each district and see that it is being efficiently and uniformly carried out. 


But besides the main results which the suggested system would produce, a colla- 
teral offect of no small importance would be obtained. 


It is evident that by an efficiently tested registration of agricultural facts on the 
spot, a vast amount of agricultural information will be made available for the use of 
Government, which, if properly handled, may hscome of very great value. 


The whole of our administration of an agricultural country like India must be 
intimately connected with its agricultural circumstances, and it appears to bo of im- 
portance that Government should be kept continually supplied with the agricultural 
statistics and facts of each successive year, 


In urging the necessity for the collection of agricultural statistics, I need hardly 
do more than refer to the questions which were asked, but unanswered, after the Ame- 
rican war regarding the change in the area under cotton and the character of the 
erops which had given way to it. 


It is true that under spscial pressure some information has since been collected 
about cotton, but we are quite unprepared to furnish statistics regarding other agri- 
cultural produce such as tobacco, jute, flax, &., respecting which the Government of 
India have already demanded information. 


It is far from satisfactory to observe from the replies before the Board, submitted 
by district officers on agricultural subjects, what an utter want of information exists, 
and what a complete absence there is of available statistics. 


The replies which were lately submitted to Government in connection with tobaceo, 
and in answer to questions circulated by Mr. Robinson of the Pioneer, indicate 
that a large fund of practical information may be evoked by intelligent enquiry, but 
that its value is at present greatly neutralized by the absence of properly tested statis- 
tics. I fail to see the logic of an argument which has sometimes been put forward, 
that because putwarees’ statistics always have been worthless, they should always 
continue to be so. The more worthless they are now, the more reason is there for tak- 
ing their improvement under serious consideration. 


I might point out numerous advantages which will result from the collection of 
agricultural facts of a reliable character, but I will now only mention one which is of 


considerable importance : 
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It is a matter of great moment that Government should be aware of the effect of 
the introduction of the canal upon the agriculture of a district. When Settlement Of- 
ficer of Furruckabad I made special enquiries on this point, but was almost entirely 
baffled by the absence of former statistics, I deplored this at the time in a paper on 
the subject published in the Revenue Reporter, and strongly urged the careful collec- 
tion of crop statistics in connection with the canal. 


At the same time I showed that the canal had a remarkably disturbing, and on 
the whole improving, influence on agriculture even ina tract formerly irrigated from 
wells, and 1 pointed out the directions in which the disturbance took place, but from 
the complete absence of crop statistics was unable to define its extent, 


At present our ideas on the results of canal-irrigation are founded on mere con- 
jecture, which a series of reliable statistics would enable us to replace by knowledge 
based on certain and accurate facts. 


Agricultural facts and statistics, however well prepared, will however be useless un- 
less they are concentrated and arranged in an intelligent form, and to do this would be 
tho duty of the officer whom I propose should be appointed under the Board, who at the 
same time that he superintended the proper registration of facts would collate them 
on a uniform and intelligently directed system. 


I have now noticed the results which would be effected by a correct series of 
agricultural records. But nothing can be done unless the machinery by which they 
are to be produced is in good order. 


Neither correct records can be maintained, nor accurate agricultural statistics 
prepared, without an efficient staff of village accountants. 


The first step which ought to be taken is the education and instruction of putwa- 
rees or village accountants. 


Orders have been issued over and over again to Collectors of Districts to look 
after the instruction of their putwarees, but though the matter is taken up now by one 
Collector, then by another, nothing is systematically or permanently effected. 


What is wanted is not so much the education of existing putwarees: unless 
young they can learn but little. The succession to a post of putwareeship is here- 
ditary, and the method of qualifying a successor is at present on this wise: An old 
putwaree dies, and his son of 385 (a middle-aged man in this country) comes forward 
to succeed him. The Collector puts him under a putwaree’s teacher for six months, and 
after two or three perfunctory examinations allows him (perhaps with much hesitation) 
to pass as a qualified putwaree. The man is really incapable of learning, but he can 
scrawl the names of his cultivators in hieroglyphies decipherable at any rate by him- 
self, and it would create ill-feeling and be inexpedient to appoint a stranger, who would 
know nothing about the agricultural history of the village. So the candidate carries 
off his certificate in triumph, and adds one more to the number of ignorant account- 
ants in whose hands the village records fall into an almost inextricable state of con- 
fusion. 


What is wanted is to get hold of the coming putwarees when they are young, 
_ The children of putwarees, as it is, form the bulk of candidates for putwarceships 
throughout the country, and it would be easy for district officers to force putwarees to 
have their children efficiently educated. Government schools exist in sufficient numbers 
to allow of their being received as pupils, and the Putwaree Fees Fund could afford 
the payment of a sufficient staff of teachers, if the present number is not enough, 
No putwaree should be admitted as a candidate for a putwareeship unless he had 
obtained a certificate of special qualification in prescribed subjects. 


The arrangements for the education of candidates cannot be left to the discretion 
of individual Collectors : this plan has been tried and has failed ; they must be brought 
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under a centralized and systematic organization. The Educational Department seoms 
to me the proper agency to employ for the purpose. 


Such a measure would not, I venture to submit, interfere with the hereditary 
character of succession, if steps are taken to secure that every putwarce’s son is sent 
to school. Should the candidates not all be able tg obtain putwareeships, their learning 
will have dono them no harm, The only acquirements really necessary will be the 
ability to read fluently and to write legibly and easily the Hindi character, and to 
understand and apply the elementary arithmetical processes. Some practice in tracing 
ficlds on the ground from the survey maps would be required, but I doubt if any 
education in survey would now be wanted. In any case the main object would be 
merely a thorough education in reading, writing and arithmetic, which most of our 
putwarees do not at present receive, although it is the wish of Government that all 
classes should obtain it, 


The officer whose appointment I advocate should be made responsible that there 
is a sufficient fund of efficient scholars upon which to draw for our supply of village 
accountants, and that in tho first place every boy who by family connections is likely 
to become a candidate for a putwareeship is sent to school. 


It may be as well to givo a rough estimate of the cost of the required establish- 
ment, 


Isuggest the appointment of at least one supervisor at every tuhseelee or per- 
haps one for every pergunnah; Mr. Inglis has, I understand, recommended a larger 
number, There are, I believe, 483 pergunnahs in the Provinces, but as some are very 
small, I would limit the number of'superyisors to 300, Their pay should range from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 40, which should be defrayed from the Putwarees’ Fund. The monthly 
allowance for each supervisor, inclusive of contingencies, may be roughly estimated at 
Rs. 50, and for the Provinces at Rs, 50 x 3800 + Rs, 15,000, or Rs. 1,80,000 annually. 
I may add that the revision of survey now being brought towards a close has provided 
a large number of men who have received the very training which we require for a 
supervising staff. 


The pay of the Junior Secretary of the Board may be Rs. 1,500, which with con- 
tingencies and office salaries would amount to about Rs. 20,000 a year, The total 
charge would therefore he about two lakhs, or little more than half per cent, on the pro- 
vincial land-revenue of 385 lakhs, 


This expenditure would save a periodical cost of 70 or 80 lakhs in recasting records, 
would supply our Courts with trustworthy records of oceupancy and (as far as the 
people themselves permit) of rentals, and at the same time furnish a vast fund of relia- 
ble agricultural information for the use of Government. 


India is an agricultural country composed of a multiplicity of minute holdings, 
and almost every subject which we take in hand in connection with the administration 
of the country must bo referred to the units of which itis formed. A measure which 
makes a very slight alteration in the condition of each unit may have a very important 
effect on the whole country, since what may be termed the atomic changes are com- 
bined by an enormous multiplier. It may seem a little thing to ensure the correct 
record of facts connected with a single field, but when we consider that the country is 
nothing but a congeries of single fields, the subject assumes an importance which is apt 
to be lost sight of in discussing the manipulation of a village register, 
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PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY SETTLEMENTS, 
NORTH-WEST PROVINCES, 
1872. 


MINUTE BY THE HON’BLE J. F. D. INGLIS, SENIOR MEMBER OF THE 
BOARD OF REVENUE, N.-W. PROVINCES. 


1, TuE questions on which our opinion is called for in this Despatch from the 
Government of India may be broadly stated as follows :-- 


1st,—Whether the assessment of the land-revenue of these Provinces should be 
made permanent, and if so, under what condition? 


2nd,—W hether the present standard of assessment, at 50 per cent. of the rental 
assets, is inadequate, and whether it is right that the State should be 
shut out, during the term of a temporary settlement, from any share in 
a rise in rents which may take place? 


2. With regard to a permanent settlement of the land-revenue of these Provinces, 
it may be useful to review briefly the various orders that have been issued by Govern- 
ment from time to time on this subject, since these Provinces first came into our pos- 
session ; for an impression appears to prevail with many who now discuss this question, 
that it was first brought forward by Colonel Baird Smith in 1860, and that notwith- 
standing the orders of Her Majesty’s Government in 1862, it is still optional with the 
Government to withhold or grant the boon on purely financial grounds, 


3. I think that a careful consideration of the action taken by Government in this 
matter since 1801, will show clearly that the Government is bound by a distinct and 
repeatedly acknowledged promise to grant, sooner or later, a permanent settlement of 
the land-revenue of these Provinces; and that the only question now open to discussion 
is whether the conditions that were attached to that promise have been fulfilled or not, 
and that, if they have, the pledge given formerly must now be satisfied, 


Holt Mackenzie, in his Minute dated Ist July, 1819,* says (para. 5) :— 


“ With respect to the Ceded Provinces, after making the necessary arrangements 
for the first year of our possession in 1801-2, the Lieutenant-Governor, in a proclama- 
tion published on the 14th July, 1802, and which was afterwards incorporated into 
Regulation XXV, of 1803, announced the following plan for the futuro settlement of 
these Provinces :—— 

“(1) A triennial settlement from 1802 to 1805. 
“(2) Ditto ditto from 1805 to 1808. 
(3) Aquartennial ditto from 1808 to 1812. 


“ At,the expiration of the above period of 10 years, a permanent settlement was to 
be concluded with the same persons (if willing to engage, and if no others who have 
a better claim should come forward) for such lands as might be in a sufficient state of 
cultivation to warrant the measure, on such terms as the Government shall deem fair 
and equitable. 


“ A similar course was prescribed by Regulation IX. of 1805 for the Conquered 
Provinces, with the necessary variation only as to the years comprised in the several 
settlements as noted below :-— 


(1) A triennial settlement from 1805 to 1808. 
“(Q) Ditto ditto from 1808 to 1811, 
“(3) Aquartennial ditto from 1811 to 1815, 


* « Selections from the Revenue Records of the North-Western Provinces: ” 1818—~1820, 
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“ In Bundelkhund, the first settlement was confined to the year 1805, after which 
three triennial settlements were to follow in the 9 years from 1806 to 1815. 


“ At the expiration of the settlement of 1815, a permanent settlement was to follow 
on conditions similar to those prescribed for the Ceded Provinces. 


“In 1807—_=that is, in the second year of the second triennial settlement of the Ceded 
Provinces, and in the second year of the first triennial settlement of the Conquered Pro- 
vinces, and of Bundclkhund—Government resolved to anticipate tho period originally 
fixed for the conclusion of a permanent settlement. It was accordingly enacted by 
Regulation X. of 1807, that the jumma, which might be assessed in the last year of 
the settlement then ensuing, should remain fixed for ever, provided the arrangement 
received the sanction of the Hon’ble Court. 


“The settlements consequently of 1808-1812 in the Ceded Provinces, and of 
1808-1811 in the Conquered Provinces, and of 1809 to 1812 in Bundelkhund, were thus 
to be provisionally permanent, and a Special Commission was appointed to superintend 
the conclusion of them. 


‘¢ This arrangement was brought to the notice of the Hon’ble Court in a Despatch 
dated 31st July, 1807, and again in a Despatch of the 15th September, 1808, when 
notifying the appointment of the new Commission consisting of Mr. (now Sir E.) 
Colebrooke and Mr. Deane. 


“Ty those communications the Court replied in a Despatch dated 27th February, 
1810, in which they express their determination not to proceed immediately to a set- 
tlement of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces in perpetuity, stating further that, 
before determining on a point of such importance, they would consider it necessary to be 
fully apprized of the result of the settlement, and to have all the proceedings regarding 
it before them. 


“ Again, in a Despatch of the Ist February, 1811, relative to Cuttack, they more 
distinctly declared their determination, that no settlement shall be declared permanent 
either in that district, or in any other of the Provinces, until the whole proceedings pre- 
paratory to it shall have been submitted to them, and the resolutions of Government 
upon these proceedings shall have received their sanction and concurrence. 


“Tn the Despatches of the 31st August, 1810, and 14th December, 1811, the Govern- 
ment confined itself to the object of removing the general objections stated by the 
Hon’ble Court. Itexpressed at the same time a confident persuasion that the informa- 
tion furnished by the Commissioners would entirely satisfy the Court of the expediency 
of the proposed measure. 


‘‘ The settlement of Saharunpore, Cawnpore, and Goruckpore had been already 
(12th February, 1811) submitted to them for confirmation in perpetuity, with a recom- 
mendation that partial exceptions should be made on the grounds therein stated, 


“ A letter from the Court, dated 27th November, 1814, disallowed the permanency 
of the then existing settlement, and conveyed specific instructions that the revenue of 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces should be administered under a renewed lease for 
a term not exceeding 5 years. 


“On the receipt of those orders in 1812, Government rescinded the rules of Reeu- 
lation X. of 1807, regarding the permanency of the settlement concluded under its a 
visions, and reverted to the declarations contained in the Regulations of 1803 and 1805,” 


4, In 1815 * the following instructions were communicated by Government to the 
Board of Commissioners :~ eae 


“In your present report you recommend that the settlement formed of the 
District of Furruckabad for the year specified be in various instances rendered 
permanent, under the provisions contained in Regulation IX. of 1819, Judging 
solely from the sentiments expressed by you, the Vice-President in Council auld 
necessarily conclude, that the zemindars were entitled to the benefit of a permanent 
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scttlement. It appears, however, to the Vice-President in Council that more precise 
information is required to enable the Government to form a mature judgment of that 
important question. 
* * * * * 

* In stating these observations, the Vice-President in Council is satisfied that he is 
likewise expressing the sentiments of the Ton’ble Court of Directors, who, among other 
points, observe in a Despatch very recently received from them, that it was for the 
constituted authorities at home, aided by the information transmitted by the Local 
Government, to decide whether the land was, or was not, in such a state as to warrant 
a measure irrevocable in its nature, and involving so materially not only the financial 
interests of the Government, but the welfare and prosperity of those living under its 
protection. 


“The Vice-President in Council is desirous that it should not be understood by 
the foregoing remarks that Government attaches less importance than previously to. 
the conclusion of a permanent settlement. His sentiments on that question generally 
remain unaltered, but his own views of the subject conspire with the sentiments of the 
authorities at home to render him anxious that such settlement should be formed on 
the most accurate data possible.” 

Again the Board of Commissioners, in their report dated 27th October, 1818, say,*-— 
“We shall not enter upon any discussion of the advantages of the measure in a 
fiscal point of view, although we are fully satisfied of them: because we consider the 
faith of the Government to have been pledged by the promulgation of the two Regu- 
lations above quoted (IX. and X. of 1812); which having been enacted, as we under- 
stood, after a full discussion of the question of the permanent settlement with the 
T[on’ble Court of Directors, was to be carried out as the absolute and final determina- 
tion of the supreme authorities both in this country and in Europe, at the time of 
their revoking the more extensive promise which had been held out by Regulation X. 
of 1807, 


* * * 


t “ We, at the same time, take the liberty of again expressing our conviction, both 
individually and collectively, that no measure short of a general permanency to the 
settlement of the whole of these Provinces will meet the expectations of the landholders, 
founded on what they consider a solemn’ promise of Government. Our Junior Com- 
missioner, who formed, as Collector of Bareilly, the settlement 
originally intended to be permanent, has, in his subsequent su- 
perintendence of it as a Member of the Board, been frequently reproached with the 
breach of the promise held out by him to the landholders on that occasion, under the 
provisions of Regulation X, of 1807, and on tho strength of which they acceded to the 
great increase then assessed upon them.” 


+ Para, 15. 


5. Again—in the Memorandum by Holt Mackenzie, Secretary to the Government 
of India, which was forwarded with other papers to the Court of Directors, with the 
Despatch dated 16th September, 1820, by the Government of India (para. 199)—~ 

“Tt will be scen that the Hon’ble Court, so far back as September, 1803, expressed 
their opinion that the system of temporary settlement should be followed until accurate 
information could bo obtained in regard to the circumstances, with reference to which 
a proper adjustment of the Government demand can alone be made,” 


“Tn expressing their approval of the measures adopted by Mr. Wellesley, and con- 
sequently of the conditional formation of a permanent settlement at the expiration of 
the period of 10 years, they state their expectation that the necessary information would 
be obtained in the interval, 

“The communications above referred to will be found in the letters noted in the 
14th September, 1803. margin, and I mention them particularly because, in the subse- 
28th August, 1804. quent discussion, it appears to have been generally conceived 
that the Court had never directly noticed the arrangements adopted on the first settlement 
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of the Conquered Provinces, and their confirmation of the pledge, held out by 
Mr. Wellesley’s Proclamation, has been assumed from their supposed silence regarding it. 


“The letter of the 28th August, 1806, scems to convey as distinct an acquiescense 
as possible in the schome of a permanent settlement as promised by the proclamation ; 
and though the expectation is expressed, and might naturally be indulged, that at the 
expiration of the decennial period ample information would be obtained, yet the 
expression can scarcely with any fairness be interpreted as conveying an adequate 
restriction of their concurrence in the pledge to cases in which such information should 
be before them. 


“« Even should it be so interpreted, the zemindars might perhaps urge that Govern- 
mont had bound itself to take means of procuring the required knowledge within a 
reasonable time; that if it failed, the penalty of the failure ought to attach to Govern- 
ment, not to them, since the ground of complaint was equally valid, whether founded 
on the neglect of Government, or its officers, to put themselves in a condition to fulfil 
the pledge, or on a direct violation of it, 


“ The Hon’ble Court have not directly refused to abide by the conditions of Mr. 
Wellesley’s Proclamation. They have urged, however, that from the general and inde- 
finite terms in which that proclamation was expressed, it can scarcely be held to have 
pledged them to any specific course of proceeding, 


‘¢ On this point the words of the general letter, under date the 17th March, 1815, 
will best explain their sentiments : — 


“ We showed in our Despatch of the 16th March, 1813, that by Regulations XXV. 
of 1803, and IX. of 1805, and consequently by Regulations IX. and X. of 1812, which 
went to revive the provisions of the two former Regulations, the precise point of im- 
provement was not determined at which a permanent settlement of the lands in the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces would become expedient or even justifiable, and that 
it could not be determined by any prospective Regulation; that the question was left 
completely open for the future exercise of the judgment of Government, and that 
there was nothing in those Regulations by which its decision could or ought to be in the 
smallest degree fettered ; and that it was for the constituted authorities at home, aided 
by the information transmitted by the [iocal Government, to decide whether the land 
was, or was not, in such a state as to warrant a measure irrevocable in its nature, and 
involving so materially not only the financial interests of the Government, but ihe 
welfare and prosperity of those living under its protection ; and that by a decision in 
the negative, supposing even the decision to be universal in its application, the obliga- 
tions of public faith would not be at all infringed. 


‘This argument, however, the Hon’ble Court will not probably on reconsideration 
be disposed to carry to the full extent which the wording of the paragraph would 
imply. 

“ Tt can never be their meaning that Government should avail itself of the terms of 
its engagements, to render all its stipulations nugatory. 


‘¢ Government has, indced, by the condition of the pledge, reserved to itself a certain 
latitude in regard to the extent of its application, but is clearly bound to make the 
application in cases obviously falling within its scope. 


“‘ This view the Hon’ble Court appear to have themselves adopted in other parts of 
their correspondence. They will, however, and apparently with justice, urge that the 
proclamation in question containing no absolute restriction as to the period at which 
the selection is to be made of those estates which may be admitted to permanency, 
Government is entitled to postpone its determination until it shall have before it the 
information necessary to form its judgment on ascertained data, and that the public 
faith is substantially preserved, if in cases falling under the scope of the proclamation 
the jumma fixed at the period therein indicated be continued unaltered, 
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“The terms of the promise held out in the proclamation in question were as 
follows :== 


* At the end of these 10 years, a permanent settlement will be concluded with the 
same persons (if willing to engage, and if no others who have a better claim come 
forward) for such Jands as may be in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to 
warrant the measure, on such terms as Government shall deem fair and equitable.” 


The above terms obviously imply two conditions :— 


1st,—That Government shall have sufficient information in respect to the 
general condition of the lands as to cultivation. 


2nd,—That it shall be satisfied of the adequacy of the jumma assessed as com- 
pared with that which Government is entitled to demand from the actual assets, and 
the absence of any gross fraud or error.” 


6. Then again—in a Minuto dated 24th May, 1820, by Mr. Adams, Member of 
Council (page 202)-~ 


“Tt is agreed on all hands, in this country at least, and will not I apprehend be 
denied by the Hon’ble Court, that the Government is pledged to impose, sooner or 
later, a limitation on the public demand from the land in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, and that the immediate question for consideration is not the expediency or 
otherwise of such an arrangement generally ; but whether the proper period for declar- 
ing that limitation is arrived, or, in other words, whether the country has reached that 
stage of cultivation, which will, in the spirit of the original engagement, entitle the 
landholder to be left in the enjoyment of the further fruits of his industry, without any 
direct participation in them by Government. 


“ But however urgent the obligation on us towards the landholders in these valua- 
ble and extensive Provinces, we are bound by one of no less force towards the authori- 
ties in England, whose right to reserve in their own hands the final decision of these 
important questions I freely acknowledge, _Indeod, 1 consider the interposition of the 
Hon’ble Court in time to prevent the completion of a permanent settlement, under the 
provisions of Regulations LX. and X. of 1807, to have been productive of a great and 
lasting benefit—not only on account of the large increase of revenue which has since 
been obtained, but by preserving the Government and the people from the manifold 
errors of a settlement made under the avowedly defective information that prevailed at 
the time, and which no care and ability on the part of the instruments employed in 
forming it could have avoided. The effects of a similar precipitancy in the permanent 
settlement of the old Provinces have been too severely felt, not to make us rejoice at 
having escaped a similar failure, I trust that through the means afforded by this for- 
tunate delay, we shall have it in our power to affect an equitable and comprehcusive 
settlement; founded on a greatly improved knowledge of the real resources of the country, 
if the various and complicated rights, tenures, and interests of the agricultural population, 
and providing equally for the permanence of the resources of the state, and the security 
and welfare of that valuable and important class of our subjects. The imputed delay 
of justice will then have been converted into a source of real happiness and prosperity 
to the country.” . 

7. Sir J. Colebrooke, Member of Council, in a Minute dated 12th July, 1820, 
says (page 205) :-— 

“ In the Minuto which I laid before the Hon’ble Board on the 17th March, suggest- 
ing the expediency of some early measures for giving effect to the promise of a permanent 
settlement in the Western Provinces, I confined myself wholly to the question of 
limiting the Government demand for the land, without any referenco to the rights of the 
parties with whom the engagements for such limited demand should be made; or, in othor 
words, to the question of the permanency of the assessment as between Government 
and the country at large, distinct from the question of the permanency of the settle- 
ment as between individuals holding, or claiming to hold, a right to engage. The two 
questions are in fact so entirely distinct, that either of them may be fully considered 
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and finally decided without any reference to the other—thal is to say, the present assess- 
ment might be declared permanent, without any enquiry into or decision on the rights 
of the parties with whom the settlement is to be made ; and, on the other hand, these 
rights could be finally set at rest, although the assessment should continue temporary. 


“ But as the Hon’ble Court have so far blended these two questions, however 
distinet, as to have determined on withholding their assent to a limitation of their 
own demand on the country—not only until satisfied of the accuracy of the information 
on which the present assessment is deemed to be as high as the country can bear, but 
also until they shall have acquired a thorough insight into all the intricacies and anomalies 
of the several tenures, and even until they shall have before them a full explanation in 
regard to the rules and adjustment of rent and leases between landlord and tenant, and 
the relative rights and privileges of these several parties, it may be presumed that any 
arguments applicable to the question of assessment only are not likely to elicit now 
their sanction so long withheld.” 


Also Mr. Fendall, Member of Council, in a Minute dated 29th August, 1820, 
page 210, says:— 

“With reference to the papers in circulation relating to the settlement of the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces, it must, I think, be admitted that Governmentis pledged 
sooner or later to conclude a permanent settlement of these Provinces, and that the land- 
holders look forward with great anxicty to its completion is evident from the Minutes 
recorded by Sir Edward Colebrooke; but whether the information in the possession of 
the Board on this very interesting subject is sufficient to warrant a conclusien, that the 
rights of the several descriptions of landholders are so clearly defined as to prevent the 
probability of their being injured, or that their estates have arrived at that point of 
cultivation when a permanent settlement may with safety be concluded, appears to 
me extremely doubtful.” 


8. And, in the Despatch from the Government of India dated 16th September, 
1820 (page 211), on the same subject-~ 


“ Tt is then our unanimous opinion that the system of a permanent settlement 
of the land-revenue, either upon the principle of a fixed jumma, or of an assessment 
determinable by a fixed and invariable rate, ought to be extended to the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces as soon as it may be practicable fully to ascertain, and accurately 
record, the value and capabilities of the individual mehals to be assessed, and the rights 
and privileges of the various classes having an interest in the land, and to frame such 
provisions (founded on the ascertained usages of the country) as shall appear necessary 
for their future security. 


‘We are equally unanimous in opinion that the extension of a permanent settle- 
ment to the Province in question, without a minute invéstigation of the nature above 
indicated, would involve the risk of considerable sacrifice of revenue, and the still more 
serious evil of putting in jeopardy the rights and properties of a large body of your 
subjects. 


“Tt is therefore our anxious desire that the settlement should be made deliber- 
ately, village by village, and that there should be united, with the revision of the assess- 
ment, and the investigation of the extent and produce of the lands belonging to each 
village, the object of ascertaining and recording the fullest possible information in regard 
to the tenures by which land is held, and the rights, interests, and privilege of the vari- 
ous classes of the agricultural community.” 


9. These discussions resulted in the enactment of Regulation VII. of 1822, passed 
with the object of enabling Government to obtain “ that full information regarding the 
value and capabilities of the individual mehals to be assessed, and the rights and privi- 
leges of the various classes having an interest in the land,” which the Court of Directors 
considered necessary before a permanent assessment could be extended to these 
provinces. 
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10. The first settlements under Regulation VIL. of 1822 were based onan attempt to 
determine the amount of the State demand by a calculation of the gross produce, the cost 
of cultivation, and the net yield of every field. But it being found impracticable to carry 
out this system, Regulation IX, of 1833 was passed, which repealed “so much of 
Regulation VIL. of 1822 which had been understood to prescribe that the amount of 
jumma to be demanded shall be calculated on an ascertainment of the quality and value 
of actual produce, or on a comparison between the cost of production and the valne of 
produce,” and the settlements now being revised were based chiefly on the rents actually 
paid. But the provisions of Regulation VII. of 1822 (which required the preparation of a 
record, “ the rights, interests, privileges, and properties of all personsand classes, owning, 
occupying, managing, or cultivating the land, or gathering and disposing of its produce, 
or collecting or appropriating the rent or revenue payable on account of land, or the pro- 
duce of land, &c., information which the Court declared to be a necessary prelimi- 
nary to the extension of the permanent settlement) were carefully carried out, and we 
have now the complete record of all these rights and interests. 


11. After this the question of the permanent settlement of these Provinces wasallow- 
ed to rest till 1860, when it was revived by Colonel Baird Smith, and ultimately, after 
considerable discussion, the Secretary of State for India announced, in his Despatch 
dated 9th July, 1862, that it was the deliberate intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, after a full and careful consideration of all the arguments for and against the 
measure, to grant under certain conditions a permanent settlement of the land-revenue 
demand in the North-West Provinces. 


The grounds on which this determination had been come to are thus stated :-— 


“‘ Her Majesty’s Government entertain no doubt of the political advantages which 
would attend a permanent settlement. The security, and it may also be said the absolute 
creation of property in the soil, which will follow from limitation if in perpetuity of the 
demands of the State on the owners of land, cannot fail to stimulate or confirm their 
sentiments of attachment and loyalty to the Government by whom so great a boon has 
been conceded, and on whose existence its permanency will depend, 


“ It is also desirable that facilities should be given for the gradual growth of a mid- 
dle class connected with the land, without dispossessing the peasant proprictors and 
occupiers. It is believed that among the latter may be found many men of great intel- 
ligence, public spirit, and social influence, although individually in comparative poverty. 
To give to the intelligent, the thrifty, and the entorprising, the means of improving 
their condition, by opening to them the opportunity of exercising these qualities, can 
be best accomplished by limiting the public demand on their lands. When such men 
acquire property, and find themselves in a thriving condition, they are certain to be 
well-affected towards the Government under which they live. It is on the contentmeut 
of the agricultural classes, who form the great bulk of the population, that the security 
of the Government mainly depends. If they are prosperous, any casual outbreak on 
the part of other classes, or bodies of men, is much less likely to become an clement of 
danger, and the Military force, and its consequent expense, may be regulated accord- 
ingly. 

“The strongest opponent of a permanent settlement would probably admit the 
political and social advantages of such a measure.” 


12, Thus then, in 1862, it was authoritatively announced by the Governmentof India 
to the landholders of these Provinces, that Her Majesty’s Government had at length 
decided on granting the boon distinctly promised to them more than half a century 
before. 


13. The argument now urged by the opponents of the measure against the fulfilment 
of the promise made in 1801, and which—to quote Mr. Adam’s words in his Minute 
dated 24th May, 1820—“was acknowledged by every one in this country, and not 
denied by the Court of Directors,” and which was repeated and confirmed by Her 
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Majesty’s Government in 1862, rests solely on the loss which may hereafter be entailed 
on the State, if it deprives itself of the power to claim a share in the increased rentals, 
which it might otherwise obtain, on a revision of the settlement now in progress, 
thirty years hence, 


14. I contend that this isan argument which cannot be pressed, if we have any care 
for the good faith of our Government. 


The promise made in 1801, and afterwards incorporated in Regulation XAXV. of 
1803, was in these words—~ 

“At the end of these 10 yearsa permanent settlement will be concluded with the 
same persons (if willing to engage, and if no others who have a better claim come 
forward) for such lands as may be in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to 
warrant the measure, on such terms as the Government shall deem fair and equitable,” 


The conditions implied being— 
(1) That Government shall have sufficient information in respect to the general 
condition of the lands as to cultivation ; 


(2) That it shall be satisfied asto the adequacy of the jumma assessed, as compared 
with that which Government is entitled to demand from the actual assets, and the 
absence of any gross fraud or error. 


15, Itistrue that thefulfilment of this promise has been postponed from time to time, 
on the ground that the Government was not in possession of that full and precise 
information regarding the cultivation of theland, and the right of the occupiers, which 
would warrant final effect being given to it; but.now, when no one will deny that we 
have the fullest and most complete information on these points, to urge that the pro- 
mise should never be fulfilled, because there is some reason to think that in future years 
the profits from land may increase, owing to the increased prosperity of the country 
under our rule, is to add a condition te the promise which was never thought of when 
it was made, and is nothing else than to propose that we shall repudiate our pro- 
mises altogether, if we find it inconvenient to keep them. 


16. It may be urged that the promise made, when we first got possession of the 
country, was made to a generation that has» passed away, and that all recollections of 
it has faded from the minds of the people. Though even if this were so, it would not, in 
my opinion, be any reason for not carrying it out when the proper time came for its 
fulfilment. But the promise has not been forgotten ; many of the zemindars in Rohil- 
khund still retain in their possession the sunnuds given them in 1805, in which the pro- 
mise is distinctly recorded. But even if the promises made in former years havo been 
forgotten, that made in 1862 by Her Majesty’s Government is still fresh in the recol- 
lection of the people, and will not quietly pass away from their remembrance. 


17. I think, too, that the argument against a permanent settlement, based on the 
loss which such a measure may hereafter entail on the State, is open to question ; but 
at all events too much importance has been attached to it. 


It is true that the settlements now in progress show a large increase on the rentals 
of estates since last settlement; but to argue from this that a similar increase will be 
found to obtain at the next revision is, I think, assuming more: than the facts before 
us warrant, , 

The increase shown in the present rentals of estates, as compared with those of 
the last settlement, is owing to two causes— 

(1) To the extension of cultivation ; 
(2) To the substitution of competitim for the old customary rents. 

Very little increase in the area under cultivation can be expected in those estates 
to which the conditions laid down for a permanent assessment apply’: nor will the rents 
on which tho revised assessments are calculated increase to any large extent. 
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The revised assessments are based—not on the customary rents previously paid in 
the estate, as the old settlements were, but on the competition rents found to prevail in 
the tract under settlement, So that landlords are forced, if cultivating their own land 
as the majority do, to pay revenue on the full competition rent leviable on the land 
held by them : or if cultivating by tonants to enhance their rents up to their standard, 


The increase shown by these competition rents over the old customary rent is owing 
to the rise in prices during the last 10 years, caused partly perhaps by the increase 


in the population, but principally by the failure of the harvests of 1860-61 and 
1868-69. 


Whether prices will maintain their present level is, I think, extremely doubtful, 
and I look with no little apprehension on some of the settlements that have heen made on 
their assumption ; but even if prices do rise,to a small extent, it does not follow that rents 
will rise also, ‘They will certainly not rise much above the competition standard now 
forced. A rise in the price of produce means increased cost of living to all classes, and 
affects the classes connected with the land, specially by the increase in the cost and kcep 


of cattle for agricultural purposes ; and consequently diminishes the profits from which 
rent is paid. 


But whether I am correct or not in doubting whether a revision of the assessments 
of these Provinces, 30 years hence, will yield any considerable increase in revenue, I am 
most decidedly of opinion that the political advantages to be gained by a permanent set- 
tlement of the land-revenue of these Provinces, would far outweigh any loss the Govern- 
ment may hereafter sustain in consequence, 


19. The advantages of a permanent settlement of the land-revenuc are thus sum- 
med up in a Note dated 15th December, 1861, written by Sir William Muir, then Senior 
Member of the Board of Revenue :— 


(1) Saving of the expendituro now incurred by tho necessity of periodical assess- 
ment, 


(2) Deliverance of the people from the vexations prevalent at every resettlement. 


(3) Freedom from the tendency to depreciation of property towards tho close 
of each temporary settlement: 


(4) Prosperity arising from increased incentive to improvement and expenditure 
of capital. 


(5) Greatly increased value of landed property. 
(6) Content and satisfaction among the people. 


The sixth and last is, in my opinion, the all-important consideration, It must not 
Ke forgotten that our position in this country is very different from what it was 20 or 30 
years ago. By the annexation of many Native States, and, by the improvement which 
has taken place in the government of those not annexed, we have lost the advantages we 
formerly enjoyed from the contrast between the condition of the people undor our rule, 
and those living in the Native States on our borders. If, by a permanent settlement of 
the land-revenue, wo could make the large and influential agricultural class contented, 
and securo their loyalty and attachment to our rule, any probable prospective increase 
of revenue at a future revision of the assessments would be well sacrificed, That a porma- 
nent settlement of the land-revenue would go far towards the attainment of this end is 
not denied even by those who are opposed to the measure on financial grounds: they 
~ allow the benefit, but think that it would be too dearly purchased, But when we 
consider the effect on a district of a revision of the Government demand, of the ill-will, 
discontent, and irritation caused by the enhancement of revenue and rent which accom- 
pany it, and bear in mind that the only argument relied on by those who advocate 
a temporary instead of a permanont settlement of the’ land-revenue, is the hope 
of a still further enhancement of the Government domand at the next revision—an 
enhancement which can then be looked for only from a rise in rents brought about by a 
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rise in prices, which means increased difficulty of living to all classes, I cannot but 
think that it would be wise to forego this purely financial advantage, in consideration 
of the many evils our experience of the past shows that it is accompanied by. 


20. Butscarcely any stronger argument in favour of a permanent settlement of the 
land-revenue could be adduced than that which is furnished by the Despatch from the 
Government of India, to which we are now required to reply. Some twenty-five years 
after the Government has publicly proclaimed to the people of these Provinces that it 
will, for the future, demand only 50 per cent. of the assets of an estate as the Govern- 
ment share; after more than three-fourths of the districts have been settled on this 
principle—after a large amount of capital has been expended in the purchase of land on 
the faith of this declaration—we are now called upon to say whether this share of the 
rental assets is not inadequate; whether more addition to it should not be made; and 
the profits left to the proprietors proportionally reduced. In other words,—W hether the 
value of all landed property in these Provinces should not be diminished. Surely 
nothing could possibly be more injurious than the discussion of such a question as this ; 
and any measure that would finally and for ever put a stop to such questions being 
raised would be a wise and politic one. 


21. Thus, whether we look upon the permanent settlement of the land-revenue of 
these Provinces as one to which the faith of the Government has been repeatedly pledged, 
or whether we look upon it as a question brought forward for discussion for the first 
time now, and consider merely its political expediency, Iam convinced that every 
consideration goes to show conclusivelythat the time has come when a permanent 
settlement of the land-revenue demand on all estates which fulfil the required condi- 
tions should be granted ; and that the only matter now open for discussion is, the condi- 
tions to be laid down as necessary to entitle the holder of an estate to demand the 
boon. 


22. The conditions under which a permanent settlement might be granted to any 
estate have been laid down by Her Majesty’s Government. They are as follows :— 


(1) No estate shall be permanently settled in which the area under cultivation 
amounts to Jess than 80 percent. of the culturable or malgoozaree area, 


(2) No permanent settlement shall be concluded for any estate to which canal- 
irrigation is, in the opinion of the Governor-General in Council, likely to be 
extended within the next twenty years, and the existing assets of which 
would thereby be increased in the proportion of 20 per cent. 


23. To the first condition no objection can be made: it is in accordance with the 
terms of the proclamation issued in 1802, and with the orders of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment issued in 1862. 


But the second condition, which was added in 1866, is, I think, a mistake: it is 
now unnecessary. 


24, It was a mistake because it deprived the measure of its general application, 
and thereby took from it nearly all its advantages. Under the operation of this condi- 
tion only those few estates scattered throughout the various districts of the North-West 
which are already irrigated up to their full extent, can claim permanent assessment. 
None of the advantages which induced Her Majesty’s Government to grant the boon 
can be hoped for when its application is thus restricted ; no political advantages can be 
gained from settling in perpetuity a few isolated estates, while the majority are liable 
to revision of settlement. 


25. The condition has, however, been rendered unnecessary by the provisions of 
the. New Canal Act, which enable Government to levy a landlord’s rate on all land 
not assessed at irrigation rates, to which canal-irrigation may be extended after 
settlement, 
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26. I would therefore strike out this condition, and replace it by one to the 
following effect :— 


“That permanent settlement shall not be granted to any estate in which the general 
rent-rate, on which the assessment is based, is below the level of rent throughout the 
country for similar land, with similar advantages.” 


This is a condition which the Government is fairly entitled to demand, and is in 
accordance with the terms of the promise made in 1802, which, as stated by Holt 
Mackenzie in his Minute dated 1st July, 1819, implies “ that the Government shall be 
satisfied of the adequacy of the jumma assessed as compared with that it is entitled to 
demand.” 


27. It may doubtless be impossible tolay down any general standard of average rates 
below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity, which should secure Gov- 
ernment from any poasible loss of revenue it might obtain at some future period; in 
other words, to lay down now a standard, above which it could be positively and 
certainly affirmed that rents would at no future period rise. But though this cannot 
be done, it is quite possible to lay down a standard which would be fair to the Govern- 
ment and the people, and which, while it would allow the extension of the boon to the 
greater part of these Provinces, should exclude such backward tracts as Baghput, and 
any district circumstanced as Boolundshuhur was, when the present settlement was 
made. 


28. I have written this Note somewhat hurriedly having to leave for Calcutta imme- 
diately : and have no time now to consider the other questions affecting the assessment 
of the land-revenue of these Provincos, raised by this letter from the Government of 
India. 


26th December, 1872. J. F.D. INGLIS. 


MINUTE ON PERMANENT versus TEMPORARY SETTLEMENT FOR THE 
N.-W. P., BY H. 8. REID, ESQUIRE, JUNIOR MEMBER, BOARD OF 
REVENUE, NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. 


1. I BELIEVE that it is not possible to lay down a standard of average rates below 
which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. All the officers whose replies 
are before the Board pronounce against the possibility of fixing any such minimum 
standard rate. Their arguments have been admirably analyzed in Mr. Auckland Col- 
vin’s Note. Of no one district can it be said that the rent-rates of that district may not 
rise, and that very considerably, There may beno culturable waste ; that is, the maxi- 
mum of possible cultivation may be reached. The whole area irrigable from natural 
sources may be irrigated, while any increase in the Government demand which may 
hereafter be due on account of additional canal-irrigation may be realized by means of 
the landlord’s rate of the new Canal Bill, But the uncertainty which hangs over the 
subject of the future rise or fall of rent-rates forbids, in the face of the position which the 
State occupies with respect to the landholder, any attempt at the introduction of a per- 
manent settlement under which the future interests of the State shall be duly protected. 
It is not possible to predict the future history of the prices of agricultural produce. Nor 
is the connection between the rise in rents and the rise in the prices of agricultural 


produce so intimate as to justify the determination of standard permanent rent-rates- 


based on the ascertained rise in the prices of wheat, barley, and other staples. Whether 
high prices may be due to a fall in the value of money, or to bad seasons, or to a larger 
demand, it is impossible to say whether this rise is permanent, or whether prices will 
rise or fall, and to what extent. No officer can say that the current rent-rates in 
his district are not susceptible of enhancement. It may, on the other hand, be reason- 
ably assumed that rents will rise, though to what extent it were foolish even to attempt 
to conjecture, 


2. It must be remembered that it isnot always either the landlord, or the tenant, 
who benefits by high market rates of grain. The cultivator is in the hands of the vil- 
lage grain merchant. The advances made by the last are made in kind and at rates 
prevailing when grain is dear, and repaid with yery high interest in kind, at the cheap 
harvest rate. Neither landlord nor tenant can get on without the village bunnya. The 
former looks to him for an advance wherewith to pay the Government revenue; the 
latter, who lives from hand to mouth, must borrow {rom him the very seed wherewith to 
sow his fields. The larger proportion of the grain, which is sold in the market has reached 
the hands of the merchant at rates very much below the market rates. I do not 
maintain that the grain-producers are not to some extent benefitted by a rise in prices, 
but I do held that that rise does not always place the cultivator in a position to pay an 
enbanced rent. 


3. That these Provinces are in a “ transition state’ cannot be denied. The agri- 
cultural resources of no one district can be said to be “ fully developed.” As Mouluvee 
Nuzeer Ahmed, Deputy Collector of Azimgurh, puts it,—“ One may be led to think 
that by the extension of railroads and canals over hundreds of miles, both the produc- 
tive power of the soil and the value of the soil, and the value of the produce, have reached 
their height, but the question is—are the present roads and canals up to the requirements 
of the country? None can deny that they are not. Besides, there is still a great deal to be 
done in the material improvement of the soils, the manner of cultivation, the introduction 
of better staples, and the employment of new instruments to save time and expense. I 
therefore should like the permanent settlement to be discussed no more, at least for the pre 
sent generation.” All these conditions enumerated by the Mouluvee must enterinto the 
determination of rent-rates. Until they are fully developed, rent-rates cannot be, 
Mr. Elliot Colvin’s remarks are to the point:—“Tho material improvement and develop 
ment of the pergunnahs (of the Pillibheet sub-division) will gradually take place, and 
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in their train will come a rise in rents infinitely greater than any which has yet occurred 
and the rise in the rental within the last 30 years has been estimated at 76 per cent.” 


4, The greater the quantity or the greater the value of the produce of any par- 
cel of land, the higher rents the land will bear. As Mr. Buck has shown in his excel- 
lent letter, the causes affecting the quantity of the produce may raise the rental of the 
District of Furruckabad 21 to 56 per cent., while causes affecting the value of produce 
or the profit of cultivators may act on prices, and therefore rent-rates to an indefinite 
extent. 


5. One remarkable result of increased facilities of cheap and easy irrigation is seen 
in the Moozuffurnuggur District, and must be found elsewhere. Wherever there is 
irrigation, flush or lift, from a canal, the well cattle are available for other agricultural 
operations, and the result is high farming, and on higher farming must follow higher 
rent-rates, 


6. The arguments of the officers who are adverse to the commutation scheme 
proposed by the Government of India appear to me to be unanswerable, while the 
opinions in favor of it are by no means decided. I myself believe the scheme to be both 
impracticable and highly impolitic. I do not see how it could be carried out. What 
staple should be selected, while the name of the khurreef and rubbee crops is legion, 
and the rise in the price of the staple would be no gauge of the rise in the price of other 
grains. It has been very clearly shown by our Settlement Officers, that the rise in rents 
follows a rise in prices by a very long interval. The zemindar pays the Government 
demand from rent which has been yery litile affected by the prices ruling even in ad- 
jacent markets. Bad harvests raise prices, but bad harvests cannot justify enhanced 
assessments, This point has been well put by Mr. Crosthwaite and Mr. Patterson (to 
whose letters I would refer), Mr. Patterson acutely observes that in England high prices 
are a sign of agricultural prosperity ; here they are frequently a sign of enormously 
diminished produce, and of great agricultural depression. 


7. Mr. Auckland Colvin has refuted Mr. Wynne’s theories. J.-S. Mill, Mr. 
Wynne’s prophet, is writing of cottiers in Ircland, not quasi cottiers holding land in the 
North-Western Provinces. In these Provinces.extension of irrigation raises rent: in 
Treland, increase of population. The Indian ryots, especially in canal-irrigated dis- 
tricts, do not breed and multiply like Irish cottiers. But in the absence of all compe- 
tition, the result of increased population, these ryots are ready to and do pay 
enhanced rents owing to the largely increased outturn, or greatly improved quality of 
the crops they grow with the aid of canal water. But whether it is to increase of 
population or to increase of irrigation, or to rise in prices of agricultural produce, that 
_a rise in rents is to be attributed, prices do not govern rents; and as the Government 
take from the landlord a certain portion of the rent which he realizes from the culti- 
vator, the Government demand cannot be regulated periodically by the prices of agri- 
cultural produce. Mr. Colvin has pointed out that the Government are not dealing 
in these Provinces, as in Madras, with the cultivating occupants of the soil. The 
second question resolves itself into this :—“ Record your opinion in regard to the ex- 
pediency of a permanent settlement based on adequate rates of rents (which rates all 
the officers consulted profess their utter mability even to conjecture), but subject to 
the conditions of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion to an (utterly irrelevant) 
increase of prices.” 


8. The people of India do not look at the question of permanent settlement through 
spectacles of the political economist. They will not understand that there is nothing 
really permanent in an assessment fixed in money, the value of which goes on steadily 
diminishing or changing. They will call an assessment at Rs. 500 fixed in perpetuity 
a permanent assessment, but not so a jumma of Rs. 500 subject after 10, 20, or 30 years 
to enhancement or abatement, because prices of agricultural produce have risen or fallen, 
or the value of the precious metals has altered. Under what is ordinarily understood 
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to be a permanent settlement, the Government demand is fixed in perpetuity, Fluctu- 
ations in the proportion in which the State and the landlord divide tho rent do not affect 
the permanency of the assessment. 


9. This device of a quasi permanent settlement may be traced to the wish to avoid 
the expense, harassment, and all the other evils attendant on a system of temporary set- 
tlements, and yet secure to the State its fair share of the enhanced rental of the land, 
to whatever causes, excepting the direct outlay of the landholder’s capital, the rise may 
be attributed, It has been shown by the officers consulted that the scheme is not 
practicable. I have long held that a far simpler plan for securing the desired object 
might be worked out. The temporarily-settled districts have been most carefully mea- 
sured, and complete settlement records have been compiled. Starting with a correct 
field~map, a correct khusrah, and a correct jummabundee, why should not the putwaree 
keep up these records? All extension or abandonment and changes of cultivation might 
be shown in a supplemental field-map, and recorded in a supplemental khusrah. Every 
year a.correct rent-roll should be prepared, and given in three months after the com- 
mencement of the year to which it related. I believe that this-might be done, and if 
it were done, the Government could in any year revise the assessment of any village, on 
these papers, or even only on the jummabundee. A correct rent-roll is the very back - 
bone of an assessment. To secure it even a large expenditure would be justifiable. 
A Deputy Collector in every District, with a Superintendent, a Covenanted officer in 
every Division, should be appointed to test and correct the jummabundees. On 
this subject Mr. Cadell writes :—‘‘ Our present policy is that of keeping up a starved 
permanent revenue establishment, and revising all the village papers at intervals of 20 
or 30 years; but it is quite possible that the record-of agricultural customs and tonures 
should be so accurately kopt up, that no fresh papers, or, at all events, only a very few, 
would be required for the revision of assessment; and if this should ever come to pass, 
the expense of settlement operations would be greatly lessened; and the village papers, 
which are so necessary to the successful administration of justice, would be much more 
useful than they are at present ; and re-settlements at intervals of, say, 20 years might be 
effected at a minimum cost to the State, and without involving any great amount of 
hardship to the people. For what is, in my opinion, the main objection to temporary 
settlements, the trouble and expense involved to the people would be in a great measure 
obviated if a great portion of the work now done by the Settlement Department were done 
through a permanent establishment well known to the people. For purposes of assessments, 
if the village papers were accurately kept up,all that would be required would bea rough 
survey or field-book, showing soils and areas, and a record showing the proprietors 
from whom, and the proportions in which, the newly-assessed revenue was to be levied.” 
Mr. J. R. Reid, Settloment Officer of Azimgurh, writes to much the same effect :—“The 
settlement records once correctly drawn up, it should be possible under the pressure 
of a decennial adjustment of the jumma to keep them up so as to save the Government 
and the people the expense and trouble of making another complete survey and revision 
of records. I doubt if the records would be equally well kept up during a period of 
-30 years or more. There would be little difficulty in recognizing and mapping into the 
maps of the present settlement, and in recording the possession of land broken up dur- 
ing 10 years, or in ascertaining how far the existing asscts differ from those assumed at 
the previous revision of the settlement.” » 


I have not attempted to calculate the cost of the establishment which would be 
required to keep up the jummabundees in such a way as to render any recourse to the 
ordinary settlement proceedings (including field measurements, calculation of rentals, 
and preparation of records-of-rights) necessary. I believe that the cost would be very 
much less than that which has been incurred in the revision of settlement. Of the 
administrative advantages of some such scheme for the correct preparation of putwarees’ 
records, quite independently of the settlement question, there can be little doubt. 


10. Before quitting the subject of permanent settlement, it is necessary to allude 
to the question (which has been raised in some of the notes), are Government pledged 
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to a permanent settlement; can a permanent settlement be withheld from the peo- 
ple without a breach of faith.” The question has not been referred to the Board for 
the expression of their opinion. I would, however, as the subject has been mooted, record 
my entire dissent from those who {assert that the Government are bound by promises 
which cannot be ignored. In all cases in which the promise of a permanent settlement 
was held out, the promise was conditional, either expressly or impliedly, on the sanction 
of the Court of Directors, and “on such terms as the Government shall deem fair 
and equitable.” Expectations may have been held out, and in individual cases pro- 
mises made by Settlement Officers (who, if they made any such promises unreservedly, 
were acting ultra vires); but the supreme authority in the State—at first. the Court 
of Directors, and afterwards the Secretary of State for India—has never made any 
promises tothe people except on the anticipated fulfilment of conditions which have not 
been fulfilled, 


Tt cannot be denied that if the settlement is to be made permanent, the Go- 
vernment is entitled to a land revenue calculated on a rental such as it may be sup- 
posed the estate will reach within a reasonable period. That rental must, in justice to 
the State, be in advance, and probably considerably in advance, of the existing rental, or 
rather of that on which a 80 years’ settlement will be granted. Is it not notorious that 
no zemindar will pay Rs. 1,000 per annum for ever in preference to Rs. 900 for 30 years, 
with the dim hope of getting the demand reduced at the end of that term? On the bor- 
ders of permanently-settled districts, zemindars seeing that some estates are now held on 
a pepper-corn jumma may sigh for a permanent settlement. But if it were explained to 
them that the assessment would be made on a revenue in advance of the existing one, 
they would refuse the boon. I am speaking of course of the mass of the landholders, 
There may be some moro farsighted than their neighbours, to whom the ulterior ad- 
vantage of a permanent settlement would outweigh present disadvantages, but such 
men are few and far between among the landowners of these Provinces, 


11. J do not consider that the present standard of assessments at 50 per cent. of 
the rental assets is inadequate, or that the share of rental assets at present left to pro- 
prictors is excessive, Rao Buldeo Buksh’s calculations in detail, which shows that the 
zemindar does not on anaverage get above 30 per cent. of the rental assets, is probably 
a fair one. The State takes a clear moiety of the rental, Out of the semindar’s half 
comes the Government cess, pulwaree’s salary, lumbendar’s fees, unrealizable balances, 
miscellaneous village and collection expenses, reaching an aggregate of 20 per cent, 
There can be now no concealment of assets. Every field is measured, and its area, 
quality of soil, soil-rates, crop, irrigation, &c., recorded, Statistical mohurrirs work out 
the rental, which facts recorded in the khusrah, khuteonees, and other papers give. Low- 
rented land is assessed at higher rates justified by those prevailing over a sufficiently 
large area of similar land. The full 50 per cent. is often taken, and sometimes, it is to 
be feared, more. In many districts there is 4 very small margin of culturable waste. 
The “50 per cent. of existing assets” rule raises the old demand, which was originally 
supposed to be 65 or 70 per cent. of the assets at the time of the former assessment, 
some 20 per, cent. and more, the zemindars paying at the expiration of the old settle. 
ment perhaps not more than 30 or 35 per cent. of the assets of the day. 


12. One result of the late revision of assessments in these Provinces is 4 sudden 
curtailment of the landlord’s income even where his actual rent-roll is as high as that 
assumed by the Settlement Officer as the basis of his assessment of the Government 
demand. The landholders cannot reduce their expenses immediately, and the enhanced 
demand, even in a year of fair harvests, must throw them into the hands of the village 
banker. The assessments of certain Pergunnahs which have lately been sanctioned by the 
Board will, with a view of protecting the interests of the zemindar, be introduced gradually. 
That is to say, the full jumma determined by the Settlement Officer will, wherever it is 
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much higher than that which it replaces, be reached in two or three years. For instance, 
the old jumma is Rs. 700, the new, Rs. 1,100. The latter is declared in March, 1873 
for 1873-74 (1281 Fusles). The jummae will be for— 


1873-74, eee eee Bes Rs. 800 
1874-75, eee nee eoe ” 950 
1875-76, eee eee see 99 1,100 


13. Mr. Colvin has shown the utter fallacy of the inferonce (drawn from the fact 
that we take 50 per cent. of the rental, whereas. in 1841 we took 66 per cent.) that the 
landlord who had been paying 66 per cent, for 30 years past might now be made to 
pay the same percentage of the existing rental, and that it is a sacrifice of public reve- 
nue to limit the demand to 50 per cent. Suppose the zemindar's rental is Rs. 1,000; 
that this is accepted by the Settlement Officer as a correct rent-roll, and that the revised 
jumia is fixed at Rs. 500. But it may be that the old jumma ia, say, Rs. 350, being 66 
per cent. of Rs, 530, the rental on which the old jumma was estimated. By the expiry 
of the old settlement the jumma stood at only 35 per cent. of the rental which the zemin- 
dar was and perhaps had for many years been realizing, 


14, In some districts, where there are large village communities, and the profits 
left after payment of the Government revenue havo to be divided among a large num- 
ber of sharers, it has been found necessary to lower the percentage of the Government 
demand below Rs, 50. In estates belonging to single owners a larger share of the 
rental than 50 per cent. might be appropriated by the State. I am myself in favour of 
a more elastic rule than the hard and fast 50 per cent. in all cases. It should be left to 
the discretion of the Settlement Officers, subject to the orders of superior authority, to 
assess the revenue at 45 to 55 per cent. of the rental. The talookdar, with 50 villages 
having a rental of Rs. 20,000, could pay 55 per cent. of the rental as easily as five 
hundred sharers holding a single village with the same rental could pay 45 per cent. 
His Honor has pointed out that large estates held by a single owner are liable to disin- 
tegration, and that the settlement must be so framed that their component parts, if 
held separately, shall stand and prosper under the quota of revenue for which they are 
responsible. There would be no danger of any such result if the Settloment Officers’ 
discretions were limited between 45 and 55 per cent., and the capabilities of each 
individual village of the large estate were carefully ascertained, and made the basis for 
its assessment. 


15. Ido not think that the existing Rent Law has tied the hands of assessing offi- 
cers to any appreciable extent, or that their operation has resulted in “ restricting the 
full demand for land-revenue to which the Government may justly be entitled,” It is 
not the Government but the zemindar who has cause to complain. The Settlement 
Officer assesses on the prevailing rent-rates. He pulls up the lower rates to the level of those 
paid commonly, whether by occupancy-ryots or by tenants-at-will, rejecting rack-rents 
and selecting what he holds to be fair and equitable rents. Tho Civil Courts cannot touch 
the Settlement Officer’s jumma, but they do interfere, when moved to do so with the land- 
lord’s assessment of rent, at the rent-rates assumed by the Settlement Officer as the ba- 
sis of the assessment of the revenue. To quote Mr Auckland Colvin’s Memorandum on 
the Revision of Land Settlements, —“ At present the Settlement Officer bases his revenue 
on what are technically known as assumed rent-rates—ront-rates which his observation, 
embracing large tracts of country with various capacities and of different ciroumstances, 
demonstrates to him to be reasonable. These rates are not actually paid in every ins- 
tance, but on the whole they are so generally paid, that experience proves to him that 
tenants now holding at lower rates may, after revision of assessment, be fairly called on 
to pay them, The data assumed by the Settlement Officer, however, may be questioned 
when landlords proceed to enhance in the Courts, and the correctness of his deductions 
impugned. The réspective quality of soils, for instance, or the proximity of lands used 
as standards of comparison may be and frequently are brought to issue. The Settle- 
ment Officer may be of opinion, on sound grounds, that over an extensive area, at pre- 
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sent under-rented in regard to its capacities, rents, after assessment of the Government 
demand, will be largely raised. But unless he can single out and mass in sufficient 
numbers to mect the requirements of the Rent Law, illustrations of higher rents paid 
within such a tract, the Judge, who is bound to adhere to the terms and conditions of 
the law, has no power to enforce the Scttlement Officer’s proposed rates. The result 
has been much expensive litigation with uncertain results. The provisions of the Rent 
Law to a great extent control the actions of the Settlement Officer, and a settlement 
based in itself on perfectly sound data may prove oppressive, because landlords cannot 
show that the conditions of enhancement specified in the Rent Laws are strictly appli- 
cable. ‘The revised settlements are thus absolutely placed at the mercy of the Civil 
Courts, themselves bound down to the strict application of the law ; and unless landlords 
can satisfy the Courts as to the justness of such enhancement of rent on grounds not 
at all necessarily identical with those on which the Settlement Officer has fixed the Gov- 
ernment demand, the settlement will very probably break down, the landlord fall into 
arrears, and the village perhaps be sold for the balance. It is on the face of it unreason- 
able that the burden of the proof of the adequacy of the rents calculated by Settlement 
Officers should be thrown on the landlords, who were no parties to the calculation. 
In Oudh, the landlord can be called on to file his rent schedules within a certain term 
after the declaration of the raised demand. All disputed cases are tried and settled by 
the Settlement Officer, and his assistants and deputies. But in this Province no such 
provision exists.” 


16. It may be argued by the advocates for a higher assessment, that we are tak- 
ing only 50 per cent. of the rental assets existing at the commencement of a long term 
of settlement, whereas there can be no little doubt that the assets will increase: that 
it was laid down by Mr. Thomason that the Government should not demand more than 
two-thirds of what may be expected to be the net produce to the proprietors during the 
period of settlement; while Settlement Officers are now told “ to frame their assessment 
on the prevailing standard of rent, and are forbidden to leave the hard ground of 
current standard rents, and speculating on an expected enhancement to rate their 
assessments upon such expectation.” - Of the wisdom of the latter orders there can be 
little question. It is simply impossible to estimate with any hope of accuracy: what 
the “net produce to the proprietor, during the term of settlement,” will be. It is not 
possible to say how far communications will be improved, prices rise, rent-rates be 
enhanced, irrigation, provided otherwise than at the expense of the proprietor, extend: 
&e., But in regard to the last and most important source of additional agricultural 
profits, the law has secured to the State in the provisions of the Canal Bill its share in 
such profits. 


17. I do not say that Settlement Officers ignore the difference between the 
rents paid by tenants-at-will and those paid by occupaney-ryots. But often the differ- 
ence is but trifling where the whole pergunnah is taken under review, and yet in in- 
dividual villages the difference may be very considerable, and the landlord is unable to 
enhance by suit in the Civil Court up to the amount to which the rent would come by 
the Settlement Officer’s assumed rent-rates. For instance, the Settlement Officer assesses 
on arent-roll of Rs. 1,200; the existing rent-roll being Rs. 1,000. Tho zemindar sues 
to enhance up to 1,200: the Civil Court, tied by the provisions of Section 17, Act X, of 
1859, refuses to decree the enhancement claimed. The zemindar pays a Government 
vevenue of Rs. 600 on a rental of Rs. 1,000, It may be said that the Government de- 
mand should be reduced at once to Rs. 600 by the Settlement Officer. But settlement 
operations are, it may be, closed, and, the settlement has been sanctioned by Government: 
or the zemindar may go into Court the following year, and have his claim to enhance-~ 
ment decreed by another Judge. To sum up, it is not Government but the zemindar 
who suffers most by the operation of the Rent Laws, 


18. <A settlement for a term, say, of 30 years with the power reserved to Gov- 
ernment to enhance or re-adjust the ju:mma at any time during that term would be a 
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30 years’ settlement in name only. Where would be the feeling of security which 
now exists among zemindars? The value of land would be violently disturbed. Ié 
has been shown in the examination of the other points referred to the Board for the ex- 
pression of their opinion, that it is not possible to connect rise or fall in rents with 
either fluctuations in the value of the precious metals, or fluctuations in the prices of 
agricultural produce. The connection is at any rate very remote, so much so at times 
as to be hardly appreciable. The case is much the same with improved communications. 
Who can tell with precision how much the construction of a lino of railway has in- 
fluenced rent-rates. It may have affected the prices of agricultural produce, but it could 
affect rent-rates only through its influence on prices of grain, &c., and this “element” 
it is proposed to take into consideration separately. The effect on rent-rates of canal, 
irrigation alone could be gauged, and that only where the canal was taken through 
lands previously unirrigated or not easily or cheaply irrigable. The difference between 
the rent of every field before and after the introduction of canal-irrigation could be as- 
certained, This difference would represent the additional rental profits due to the canal, 
half of which profits Government on the 50 per cent. of the rental assets rule could claim. 
The Canal Bill has provided for such cases. 


15th of April, 1873. H. § REID. 


NOTE BY A. COLVIN, Esg., SECRETARY, BOARD OF REVENUE. 





1, On 27th September, 1871, the Board, in compliance with the instructions 
of the Local Government, called upon selected Officers for their views,—Firstly, as to the 
grant of a Permanerit Settlement to these Provinces, which the Government of India, 
iu the letter of its Home Secretary, dated 26th May, 1871, had discussed 3; and, 
Secondly, as to the system of Temporary Settlement in force, the sufficiency of which the 
same Despatch had questioned. Replies have now come in from several of the Officers 


consulted: and the G - 
Mr, C. Crosthwaite, Settlement Officer, Etawah. 4 yee 


» ©. Moore, Collector, Etawah, ment of these Provinces is 
- Keene, Commissioner, Agra. ; , 
. Evans, Assistant Settlement Officer, Futtehgurh. pressing for ananswer. I give 


Patterson, Settlement Officer, Futtehpore. 
C. W. Carpenter, Allahabad. 


w 
” 


in the margin the names of 


» Court, Commissioner, Allahabad, the Officers who have fur- 

1, Halsey, Collector, Cawnpore. . ate : 
Rai Buldeo Buksh, Deputy Collector, Ghazeepore, nished opinions, It is to be re- 
Mr. Wigram, Collector, Bustee. ; : 

«Rell. Settlement Oiliear) Aktegurh: gretted that not a single reply 
Moulvee Nazeer Ahmad, Deputy Collector, Goruckpore. has come from the Meerut 


Mr. Webster, Collector, Sorerkpare. oe : 
E, Colvin, Collector, Bareilly. Division, though there is nota 
Wilson, Settlement Officer, Budaon. 


7 R. Currie, Settlement Officer, Shahjehanpore, district in that division which 
Moens, Settlement Officer, Bareilly, be 

” Buck, Settlement Officer, Cawnpore. has not aac unger resettle 

» Ridsdale, Settlement Officer, Etah. ment, of which, indeed, the 

» Ternan, Deputy Commissioner, Lullutpore, . ; 

» White, Settlement Officer, Jaloun, settlement is not either com- 


pleted, or on the verge of com- 
pletion, Among the Officers from whom an opinion is wanting are Mr. Smith, the Settle- 
inent Officer of Allygurh; Mr. Forbes, formerly Settlement Officer of Meerut, and now 
Commissioner of Allahabad, whose great experience would have been especially valu- 
able; Mr. McConaghey, Settlement Officer of Mynpoorie; and Mr. Markham, Set- 
tlement Officer of Bijnour. A few Officers again have furnished answers too brief to 
be worth printing, and an unprinted letter from Mr, Ricketts accompanies the file, 
commenting on Mr. Halsey’s arguments, but not furnishing* any direct reply to the 
Board’s reference. 


2, Two distinct questions are before the Board. In the first place, the oxpe- 
rience drawn from the Meerut and Boolundshnhur Settlements has led to grave doubts 
as to the sufficiency of the conditions of permanent settlement laid down by the Secre- 
tary of State in 1865. On the assumption that these conditions are insufficient, the 
Board are asked whether they can suggest others which, while enabling the Govern- 
ment to redeem to the people its promise of a permanent settlement, should guarantee 
the Government from serious fiscal injury. In the next place, whether or no such a 
scheme can be framed, the Board are asked to consider whether there is not “some- 
thing essentially faulty in the existing system of assessment.” 


8. The questions referred to the Board, and by them circulated to the Officers 
consulted, were gathered in a Circular Letter into six heads. Under those heads it 
will be convenient now to consider them, with the opinions given upon each, I note 
against the replies to each question, for facility of reference, the pages of the accom- 
panying volume in which they will be found. 


4, To enable the Board to get the sense of District Officers as to the first point 
(Permanent Settlement), the two following questions were asked :— 


1st,—Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates 
below which no settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity. The scope 
of this question will be found indicated in page 25, paragraph 3, of 
Board’s letter. 





* Mr. Ricketts has since replied ; and his letter, with others received too late for analysis in this 
Note, will be found at the end of these papers. 
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2nd,—-Whether it would be expedient to have a permanent settlement, based on 
adequate rates of rent, if such were believed to exist, but- subject to the 
condition of a rateable increase of revenue im proportion to the increase of 
prices. The staple by which the increase of prices should be tested, the 
intervals, and the mode of applying the test, were points on which it was 
stated opinions should be furnished. 
5. On the second point, the faultiness of the existing system of temporary settle- 
ments, the Board asked for information on four heads, 


1st.—Whether the present standard of assessment at 50 per cent. of tho rental as« 
sets is inadequate, and whether the share of rental assets at present left to 
proprietors is excessive. 

2nd.—Whether the operation of the rent laws results in any measure in restricting 
the full demand for land-reyenue to which the Government may be entitled. 


8rd.—The extent to which, on theoretical grounds, in view of a sottlement for a 
term of years, enhancement of rent rates beyond the present prevailing 
standard is, or may safely be, assumed as a basis of assessment, 


4th.—The expediency of leaving the assessment open to enhancement or re-adjust- 
ment during a term of temporary settlement, in consequence of the dimi- 
nished value of the precious metals, or other causes: with the effect of 
canals and other public works on the assessment of the land revenue, 


The nature and scope of the information asked for under each head was indicated, 
and the Board, in conclusion, pointed out that the six points circulated embrace the 
whole system of assessment of the land revenue in these Provinces, asin force for 
more than the last thirty years. “The fact of thatisystem having worked well during the 
above period is not necessarily a proof of its being equally adapted to the circumstances 
and requirements of to-day. On the other hand, the mere amount of land revenue 
obtainable is far from being the only test of a sound system of assessment, 


con “d invi oa 
‘The Board invite the greatest freedom of suggestion In regard to the mode of 
ensuring to Government a full and fair revenue from the land, with due regard to 
. * . o 
landed interests, as existing by custom and guaranteed by law, in these Provinces. 


“ The experience of Settlement Officers should enable them to throw a flood of 
light on the questions raised by the Government of India. Speculative and theoretical 
suggestions, unless based on an exhaustive comparison of well ascertained facta, and 
careful deductions therefrom, will be disregarded ; but views of whatever nature, borne 
out by well-supported reasoning, will meet with the Board’s fullest and most impartial 
consideration.” 


6. For the most part, the officers consulted have replied categorically to the 
questions put to them. But Mr. Halsey differs in confiuing himself to a strenuous 
advocacy of a permanent settlement, and I have treated his report separately as 
Appendix to this note. I take the questions in order, 


an 


7. I.—Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates 
below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. 


The Board had pointed ont that it would have to be considered under this head, 
whether, in the part of the country under the immediate observation of the officer 
reporting, rents could be said to have reached their full present limit. It was noted 
that the rise in prices, which has led in a chief measure to the rise in rents, would be 
the best, though by no means the only, test of the adequacy of existing rent rates, 
On review of the prices of past years, did it seem that any further large increase in prices 
is improbable ? and have rents so generally risen with prices as to render a farther 
rise unlikely in view of the probability of prices remaining stationary ? Is population up 
to the ordinary standard ? What is the margin of cultivable land, and what are the 
prospects of improved means of communication and irrigation? It was to be shown 


whether the transition state through which Boolundshuhur and other districts are pass~ 
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ing had been entered on, or would scem to be near an end, in the several districts sae ne ae 
uestion J. 
under report. 


8. On this head a great deal of valuable and elaborate information is supplied by Possibility of standard 
certain of the Settlement Officers. The extent is shewn to which prices havo risen, ince 29, 
with the corresponding increase in rents. The probability of a further large increase 
in rents is generally agrced in; but from the extreme uncertainty of the conditions 
and limits within which the rise in prices can continue to’ progress, or a rise in rents 
take place, all officers are agreed that average rates, whether for the Province as a 
whole, or for divisions, or districts are impracticable. 


Mr, Crosthwaite (Etawah) finds that prices have risen 35, 836 and 87 per cent. in 
the case of gram, wheat, and barley; 44 and 43 per cent. in bajra and joar during the 
last ton years; while the rent of not more than 25 per cent. of the cultivated land has 
risen in proportion, or nearly in proportion, to the rise in prices, and 62 per cent. has 
been subject to no enhancement, He maintains that the late high prices are caused 
partly by the fall in the value of money, and partly by the bad seasons frequent in 
the last decade ; and thinks that a fall to some extent in prices may be looked for, But 
he believes that “it is the increase of population that is pulling up the rents, and will 
maintain them ;” and that as population increases, and men have nothing else to look to 
for livelihood but agriculture, rents must rise, and will go on rising, until something 
near an European standard is reached, so that no rates which would at present be adopted 
could fulfil the two conditions of saving the Government from an unreasonable loss, 
and of being suitable to the present condition of the country. 


Mr. Mooro (Etawah) briefly states his opinion. that rents will continue to rise Page 30. 
to a quite unknown extent ; that population, a8 it insrcases, will not only act on prices, 
and thereby on rents, but will also act directly on rents by increasing the demand 
for land; and that a negative answer must be given to the Board’s first question. 


Mr. Keene (Agra) is “ decidedly of opinion that rents have not yet reached their Page 40. 
natural limits. I think that prices will continue to increase very steadily, as the exten- 
sion of such crops as indigo, opium, and cotton displace food crops, and as the 
Suez Canal brings British India more and more into the markets of the world. 
The rise that has yet taken place in rents does not fairly represent the fall in the 
value of money, as shewn in the prices of produce; but I believe that the former 
will go on even after the latter shall have ceased to operate.” 


Mr. Patterson (Futtehpore, but writing of Allygurh) contends that the standard — Page 49. 
of rent in every district during the thirty years of settlement was chiefly determined 
by the severity or lightness of the pressure of the revenue, and to a comparatively small 
extent by the productive powers of the land. This position ho illustrates by citing the 
cases of several districts. ‘* The rents from which the rates of assessment are deduced 
are customary rents, modified,” he admits, “in each district by varying causes, but of 
which the chiof and most constant is the pressure of the Government revenue.” But 
judging from experience, we have every reason, he considers, to believe that within a 
few years after settlement rents will be fixed on a different principle; that competition 
will como into play, and that the Jandlord will, as in other countries, try to raise rents 
as high as the existing demand for land will allow him. Discussing, and in some measure 
differing from Mr. Plowden’s conclusions in his volume on “ Wages and Prices,” he 
thinks “ that while possibly for a few years prices may be stationary, yet the tendency 
to rise is a constant one, although it is improbable that we may ever again experience a 
change so sudden and violent as that between 1868 and 1870.” 


Mr. Carpenter (Allahabad) replies in the negative to the question as to the possi~ 
bility of some standard of average rates, but has interpreted the question to refer to a 
provincial standard. ‘It does not seem likely that the rate of rent will ever become 
level all over the Province, Tho amount of the rate paid in any tract is not neces- 
sarily a criterion of its adequacy. Ido not see then how any standard of rate could 
be used effectively.” Glancing at the circumstances of the Allahabad District, he thinks 
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that even in the tract where rents range highest, the population averaging over 600 
to the square mile, the soil being fertile, the eulturable land fully cultivated, irriga- 
tion plentiful, and the cultivators generally of industrions and submissive classes, 
permanent settlement cannot be recommended. The tract is undoubtedly improvable. 


Buldeo Buksh states, without discussion, his opinion that no general standard of 
average rates, below which no settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity, can be laid 
down for a large tract of country. For each separate district he thinks it might be 
ascertained whether the rents in it have reached their full present limit, and whether 
the district has passed through the “ transition state.” 


Mr. Wigram (Bustee) expresses similar opinions—-he, too, apparently speaking 
of a provincial standard. 


Mr. Reid (Azimgurh) thinks any general standard “hardly possible.” Rents 
have risen but little in Azimgurh ; the price of produce is more by 50 per cent. than 
it was at last settlement. “ The sense of cultivating right is very strong, both Jand- 
holders and tenants believing that the rents payable by old tenants, especially those 
of high caste, cannot be raised during the period of settlement, and perhaps not even 
at the commencement of a new settlement. In reference to the enhancement of 
their rents, one is constantly met by old tenants with the objection that the increase 
jn the Government revenue is made because of inerease in the cultivated area, and 
that rates which have been paid for the same land for sixty and seventy years should 
not be altered. In presence of these facts, it is needless to say that enhancement of rents 
has been partial ; that rents which have not-risen will rise, and those which have risen 
may rise still further.” But as the ability of, the agricultural population to pay 
enhanced rents is by no means proportionate to the rise in produce, any theoretical 
standard of rent is impracticable. 


Mr. Webster (Goruckpore) itustrates the increase in rental since 1865-66, and 
the increase in prices since 1851: and. believes that rents and prices will go on 
rising as improvements are made-in the means of communication, and as markets 
become more accessible. He points out that the conditions are passing away under 
which cultivators have hitherto been tempted by low rent-rates to this district, 
the margin of culturable but uncultivated land being much reduced. (It may be 
noted in passing that the proportion in this district is the same now as the average 
of the Province—75 per cent.) Prices are also rising, and with future improvements 
in communications, will rise further. 


Mr. E. Colvin (Phillibheet) points out the excessive divergence of rent-rates 
within the shortest distances, adding that it is impossible to prophesy correctly how 
long the causes which produce this divergence will continue. Railways and canals 
have to be introduced or extended; “the material improvement and development of 
the district will gradually take place, and in their train will come a rise in rents 
infinitely greater than that which has asyet occurred, aud yet it will be shown hereafter 
that the rise in the rental within the last thirty years has been estimated at 76 per 
cent.” 


Mr. Wilson (Budaon) while stating that rents have risen about 25 per cent, 
since the introduction of Act X. of 1859, considers it uncertain to what further extent 
they may rise. The district is in a state of transition, which cannot be said to have 
reached its limit. 


Mr. Currie (Shahjehanpore) states his opinion that, even limiting the standard to 
districts or different parts of the same district; any general standard is “ utterly impossi- 
ble.” Tents are rising, and will continue to rise. Froper communications are for 
the first time being opened out. Prices have risen, but rents have not increased. The 
rents of 1818 are “very much the same” as those of 1869, 


Mr. Moens (Bareilly), illustrating in great detail and with much pains the pro- 
gress made in his district during the last thirty years, the increase in cultivation, in 
prices, and in rents, proceeds to specify the causes which, in his opinion, restrict the 
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rise in the incidence of rents, and does not anticipate a rise in the general average P#RMANENT Serrzewent. 


rent-rate beyond Rs. 3-14-0 (“the rate of the present, as against Rs. 3-4-6 at the last 
settlement”) for many years to come, and sees “ no possibility of laying down any general 
standard rate as » test of fitness for perpetual settlement.” 


Mr. Buck (writing from Cawnpore, but of Futtehgurh, his recent district), and 
entering with great minuteness into the inquiry, discusses severally in detail the causes 
affecting quantity of produce, the causes affecting value of produce, and the causes 
affecting the profit of cultivators. He dwells on the distinction (which will be reverted 
to presently) as to the causes which raise rents, and the causes which raise the rent-rate. 
In the former, he includes those which increase the quantity or value of produce : in the 
latter, those which increase the landlords’ share of the produce, He concludes:—‘ I 
conceive it to be quite possible that within a century the rental of the district may be 
doubled,” and of course pronounces against the possibility of adopting at present any- 
thing like a “ standard rate.”’ 


Mr. Ridsdale (Etah) is of opinion that “in determining the rates at which a tract 
may be settled in perpetuity, it is possible to ascertain, with sufficiently close approxi- 
mation, the adequacy of existing assets, and to provide against increase of assets by 
increased production; but the further probable increase by rise of value cannot bo 
estimated or provided for in the calculation.” 


Colonel Tornan (Jaloun) states that “ the district is as yet quite undeveloped ; and 
no standard rates, below which no settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity, can 
be ascertained.” Prices have risen ; also wages; but rents have not risen in proportion, 
The district may be said to be in évery way in a transition state, and but slowly 
recovering from former Native exactions, and our own high assessments. 


Mr, White (Jaloun) takes a similar view, and Mr. Hobart (tah) considers that 
rents are far below those for similar land in other districts, and are being enhanced 
daily. Prices, however, will undoubtedly rise: the local population has increased about 
12 per cent, in seven years. The best land is taken up already; the available margin 
is not large. 


9, It will beseen, then, that ifit is desirel that the incidence of the revenue should 
be at all equal throughout the Province before settlement is made permanent, the time 
for a permanent settlement, in the opinion of the officers above named, has not come. 
But before saying anything further on this, a preliminary objection indicated by Mr. 
Crosthwaite must be noticed. If the objection is admitted, it must act as an estoppel 
to further discussion : and the only point to be considered will be, not whether a per- 
manent settlement should be conceded, but how the immediate concession of such 
a settlement can be best effected. Mr. Crosthwaite says :-— There can be no doubt that 
the promise of a permanent settlement was formerly held out to the landowners of 
these Provinces by various legislative enactments at an early period of our rule. That the 
promise was, moreover, made by the Settlement Officers to individual zemindars, and in 
some cases in written leases, is also plain from the minute of Mr. Holt Mackenzie. 
How far we are bound by that promise to carry ont the measure, irrespective of its 
political advantages, is a question of some difficulty that must be left to the highest 
authorities to decide. 1 am wellaware of onr peculiar position in this country, and 
arguments drawn from the action of the legislature in England or elsewhere seem 
to me entirely void of force. But nevertheless my own opinion is that, in deciding 
this question, we are bound to look not merely to the interests of the North-Western 
Provinces, but to those of all India ; and if imporial interests would be compromised by 
fulfilling the expectations held out to the people in these Provinces, we are justified 
in availing ourselves of the choice of action that has fortunately been left to us.” 


10, The circumstances under which, in the first days of our rule, the promise of 

a permanent settlement was made to the proprietors, will be found at page 10 seq. 

of the Volume of Selections from Revenue Records, 1818-20, published in 1866, and 
2b 
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pe ee Lord William Bentinck’s Minute, dated 7th April, 1831, page 237 seg. of the Volume 
Possibility of standard of Selections published in 1872. The distinct declaration alluded to by Mr. Crosth- 
aa waite is in the proclamation of the Governor-General in Council, embodied in Regulation 
XXV., 1803, and IX., 1805, para. 4, where it is said, speaking of the term of expiry 
of the quartennial settlement :~“ At the end of these ten years a permanent settlement 
will be concluded with the same persons (if willing to engage, and if no others who have 
Terma and conditions @ better claim shall come forward) for such lands as may be in a sufficiently improved 
of the promise, state of cultivation to warrant the measure, on such terms as Government shall deem fair 
and equitable.” The promise, even as it stood, was accompanied by two conditions—-the 
lands were to be in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to warrant the measure ; 
the terms were to be such as to the Government should seem fair and equitable. The 
Hon’ble the Court of Directors declined to endorse the promise here held out, so far as 
it might be interpreted to commit them to the grant in any instance of a permanent 
settlement on the expiry of the quartennial settlement ; and from that day to this, under 
successive Governments, the moot point in regard to a Permanent Settlement has been, 
whether or no the limitations accompanying the declaration held out in the Regulations 
quoted can be defined. The permanent settlement promised was only tobe granted to 
lands fairly cultivated, and on terms which the Government thought fair and equitable, 
Tn 1862, in his Despatch on a permanent settlement, the Secretary of State restricts the 
grant of such a settlement by a similar reservation :—“ As regards all districts, or parts of 
districts, in which no considerable increase is to be expected in the land revenue, and where 
equitable apportionment has already been, or may hereafter be, ascertained to your satisfaction, 
Her Majesty's Government will be ready to sanction, on your recommendation, or that of 
the Local Government supported by you, the settlement in perpetuity of the assessment 
at the present or the revised rates.” These conditions, which are merely a re-statement 
Those terms and con- of the conditions laid down in the beginning of the century, have never yet been settled ; 
ditions not yet satisfled. on at this very moment the point which the Government has asked us to consider is 
precisely whether wecan yet define the terms which shall be fair and equitable ; whether, 
that, is, any considerable increase isto be expected in the land-revenue, and whether, 
if made permanent, its apportionment would be equitable. If officers, as stated by Mr. 
Crosthwaite, granted leases in perpetuity, they granted them ultra vires, The instructions 
in the Circular of the Board of Commissioners, dated 30th June, 1808, ran thus :—“ The 
settlement with actual proprietors is to be made for a period of four years, with a stipu- 
lation that the jumma which may be assessed on their estates in the last year of such 
period shall remain fixed for ever, in case the zemindar shall now be willing to engage 
for the payment of the public revenue on those terms in perpetuity, and the arrangement 
shall receive the sanction of the Hon'ble the Court of Directors.” This, we know, never 
was received. Leases under the new settlement have been also unquestionably granted 
in perpetuity ; but always with a similar reservation of the approval of Government, 
and this approval has been withheld. I donot see that the Government has ever pledged 
itself to more than it is now trying to redeem, viz., the earnest and serious considera- 
tion of the terms on which a settlement can in fairness and equity be granted, whether 
at the end of the quartennial settlements or at any other period. Those, and those 
only, were the conditions on which a permanent settlement was to be granted. As Holt 
Makenzie writes, in para. 219 of his Minute, dated Ist July, 1819: —“ The Hon’ble 
Court have solemuly declared their resolution to incur the disadvantages of delay 
rather than proceed to fix the public rental for ever without full information in regard 
to the data on which its amount has been assessed.” 


The people not anxious 11. It will be objected to this argument that it is technical. It may be true that 
for a permanent settle the Court of Directors, and subsequently the Secretary of State, have withheld their 
ae consent to the unconditional introduction of a permanent settlement. Morally speak- 

ing, the Government may be in no wise pledged to the immediate introduction 
of a measure to which the supreme authority at home has never unreservedly 
committed itself. But it will be urged that the people do not understand argu- 
‘meuts of this nature: that for 69 years the hope of a permanent settlement has 
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been fluttered before their eyes; and that they see in the reasons given for its 
postponement, not a desire for fair and equitable terms on behalf of the Government, 
but a greedy appetite for enhanced revere; in a word, culpable hesitation to commit 
itself to a course which of its own will it has professed its willingness to adopt. 
And I should admit that there would be force in this argument—that though not 
strictly incumbent, it might be expedient to make the present settlement permanent—~ 
if a3 a matter of fact the masses did urge such a plea, and if there was among -them a 
genuine though an erroneous conviction that the Government was inclined to repudiate 
its promises, or shelter itself under plausible but dishonorable pretexts. As a matter 
of fact, however, I think it will generally be admitted (it certainly, during the six years 
I served in the Settlement Department, was my experience) that if the people were 
not profoundly indifferent to a permanent settlement, it is only because they dislike 
the idea of it.* “Tho people say that under a permanent settlement if Government 
takes no increase neither will it give any relief’ (Moozuffernuggur Settlement Report, 
page 108.) So, too, Mr. Carpenter (page 62) :—‘‘So far as my experience goes, the 
people are altogether indifferent about a permanent settlement. I cannot remember 
more than two or three occasions on which any question has been put to me on the 
subject, In no instance have I seen anything like anxiety to obtain such a settlement. 
The fact is that to the ordinary native of this country thirty years seems an infinity of 
time. The one thought in the mind of the landowners.at a revision of settlement is to 
get a moderate assessment for themselves, Doubtless if a man has got a light assess- 
ment, and is asked whether he would like it temporary or permanent, he will say per- 
manent : but he will not forego any advantage for the sake of permanency in future. 
Mr. Egerton, the Financial Commissioner in the Punjaub, says of the landowners of 
that Province :—‘I think that if they were offered the choice of a settlement for thirty 
years at half assets, or a permanent settlement at 60 or 66 per cent, of the assets, they 
would to a man refuse the permanent settlement,’ I believe that the case is even 
stronger than this; I think that the people here would almost to a man refuse perma- 
nent settlement even at 55 per cent. of the assets. And no one can say that they are 
not wise in their generation.” Mr. Reid, itis true (page 98, Azimgurh), says that 
the people of the temporarily-settled pergunnahs of this district are undoubtedly desir- 
ous that their settlement should be made permanent ;” but he qualifies the statement 
immediately by adding :—“ I believe that, with a rare exception here and there, the 
landholders would not agree to pay a higher rate of assessment in order to relieve them- 
selves of tho claims of Government to a share in the profits of increased cultivation in 
the future.” 


Moulvie Nazir Ahmed (page 99) writes :—“ The zemindars of these provinces 
in their cries for a permanent settlement were actuated by the desire of securing for 
themselves two different objects: the large profits resultant from a light assessment, 
and the certainty of a fixed demand. But the working of the present settlement has 
widely shown that the Government has of late grown too wise to sacrifice its interests, 
Perhaps no one now dreams of vying with the rich Bengal zemindars, and the first 
object has been thus frustrated by the final decree of time itself. 


“The idea of a permanent settlement, I believe, has now been abandoned by the 
landed proprietors, as far as it related to the question of benefit and profit: and it is 
the pretended advocates of the people who continue urging it. In accordance with 
the old usage of thiscountry, it is admitted on all hands that the Government is entitled 
to its share of the land revenue. The revenue derived by Government from the land 
is the safest of all taxes, and, if limited to a reasonable extent, can give no dissatis- 
faction to the payers. Then why talk of a permanent settlement? The people do 
not and should not grudge the Government its proportionate share of the assets, less 
out of less, and more out of more.” And after pointing out] how much remains to be 


rr 

* Since this was written Kour Luchmun Singh’s excellent paper has been received, He atgues 
that the time has come for Government to redeem its promise: not, however, because the people demand 
it, but because temporary settlements are inexpedient. 
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done for communications and the improvement of agriculture, he adds :—“ I therefore 
should Jike the permanent settlement to be discussed no more, at least for the present 
generation.” 

Rai Buldeo Bukhsh says (page $1) :—‘ The two conditions (relative to the per- 
centage of cultivated area, and the improved state of irrigation and communications), 
supplemented by a third, that the district should have passed through the ‘ transition 
state,’ should, I think, be sufficient to secure to the State its due share, and at the 
same time not to dry the source of wealth and prosperity, by leaving a sufficient resi+ 
due to the proprietors to induce them to take interest in the improvement of their 
property.” 

To conclude : it seems to me that the promise given to the agricultural proprietors 
of these provinces has been so guarded, that even if they claimed its fulfilment, they 
would be unable to shew that the limitations qualifying the promise have been fulfilled, 
As a matter of fact, I believe that no claim is made; and the conclusion I draw is, 
that it would be Quixotic and most impolitic to concede what is not asked for, unless 
the necessary conditions were fultilled, or on the eve of fulfilment; unless, that is, a 
permanent settlement could be granted with fair consideration to the public whom the 
Government represents, and equitably to the mass of the proprietors themselves. 


As to the merits of the subject matter of Question I., the information, which has 
been above abstracted, furnished by the several Settlement Officers shews conclusively 
how little it can be said as yet that, taking the Provinces asa whole, “no consider- 
able increase is to be expected in the land revenue,” and how very far the apportionment 
is from being equitable. In tracts where rent'is taken in kind, the recent high prices 
have largely enhanced the landlords’ rents and increased the Government revenue. The 
commutation of rents from kind into money, which has so greatly taken place during 
the settlement, has given the promise of permanence to those comparative high rents. 
But where rents have been or are paid in money, there has been little or no rise at all. 
It is useless travelling over ground which the Settlement Officers have abundantly 
trodden, and over which I have recently gone in my Memorandum lately published by 
Government, To that paper I must refer for illustrations of the extreme inequality in 
the rent rise, and the causes which keep up such inequality. 


Tn some pergunnahs, as in Atrowlee of Allygurh, where rents are paid in kind, 
the value of the landlords’ share has largely increased of late years, and Government 
has been enabled to impose a rate corresponding to the capacity of the land. In other 
cases, as in Shahjehanpore, where rents are paid in money, the benefit of the higher 
prices has hitherto been reaped almost exclusively by the cultivator; and the rents of 
fifty years ago are still paid in spite of higher prices, and Jarger population. In 
Azimgurh, as we have seen, both landholders and tenants believe that the rents pay 
able by the old tenants cannot be raised during the period of settlement, and perhaps 
not even at the commencement of a new settlement. The process of raising private money 
rents, as 1 have in my Memorandum attempted to shew, is necessarily novel to our 
proprietors*: and there is no reason to suppose that rents will anywhere rise very 
rapidly where rents are paid in money. But they certainly will rise, wholly apart 
from the stimulus given by the action of the Settlement Officer at the time of 
settlement. If, where rents are paid in kind, the landlord can get the enhanced 
value of his share, it probably follows that where rents are paid in money, the 
tenants can pay more than they have hitherto done: in other words, pay not a 
higher ratio to the landlord, but the equivalent of the enhanced value of his share. 
If, therefore, the present settlement were now made permanent, it would press on dis+ 
tricts where the rental was taken in kind, or in money rents recently commuted ; but 
would eventually be light where based on money rents, which represent a former 


status, and will hereafter be made to correspond with the rise in prices. Tho increase, 





* IT should like to guard here against misapprehension of the statement in that Memorandum that the 
Amil or Canoongo fixed the rates payable for the land, I meant that they were fixed subject to the controk 
of those officials, very possibly by punchayet, or otherwise. However fixed, they were the rates for the 
public demand, not of the private party fixing them. They were settled as rates of the public revenue, 
not of an individual rental, That is my contention. 
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again, in population has hitherto been in some districts counteracted by the cultivable 
margin remaining untilled. During the last settlement, the cultivated area has 
increased 30°6 per cent. in the pergunnahs which have come under revision. But the 
margin of cultivable land not cultivated (much of which is occupied by groves, or 
required for pasture) is now only 25:8 per cent. Mr. Webster has illustrated this well 
in the case of the Goruckpore District, where-he states that the rates at which 
tenants now hold may be raised all round any day at the will of the landlord. This 
statement, however, must be taken with some reserve, for the proprietor can only raise 
rents suo motu on tenants-at-will. In Cawnpore, for instance, Mr. Buck shews that 
competition can have no effect on two-thirds of the cultivated area, unless the rents of 
that portion are allowed under the law to be raised in some proportion simultaneously 
with the rent of the one-third held by tenants-at-will, which he assumes will be 
affected by competition. This has now been proposed to the Legislature. The Rent and 
Revenue Bills, though they throw further obstacles in the way of frequent revision of 
rents of privileged tenants, or tenants with a right of occupancy, enable the Collector, 
when the period of enhancement comes round, to raise the rents of the latter to the 
then prevailing rates for another term of years. Privileged tenants will be similarly 
raised, though not to so high a figure. If those Bills become law, in another fifteen 
years we shall see in many districts a great rise in rents. Thus, in Etawah, the 
current rate in Bidhoonah is Rs, 5-8-2, the protected tenants’ rate Rs. 4-12-9, Offi- 
cers were asked whether their districts are in a transition state, and the reply is very 
much to the effect that the whole Province is in a transition state. I do not see how 
it could be otherwise. Our own revenue system is gradually familiarising itself to 
the people from without; and from within the causes which stimulate rents are at 
work, Any standard rents in such a case are impossible, and no time could be more 
unfortunate for the proclamation ofa permanent settlement than one in which we are 
first tracing the movement of natural and: artificial causes, the ultimate effects of 
which upon rents it is impossible at present to predict. All that we can with confi- 
dence say at present is that rents are most unequal. Ata time when all the pheno- 
mena connected with rent arrest the attention of the observer, as in a state of motion, 
we should scarcely be wise to come forward and say that the land revenue, which is 
based on those unstable rents, shall be fixed permanently now and for ever. . 


12, But might it not bo possible to arrange for the revision of the revenue in 
the ratio of the future rise in prices? Could the settlement of the land revenue be made 
not upon the basis of a fixed money assessment, but on the basis of the value of a fixed 
quantity of produce, which value would be adjusted from time to time according to the 
average prices which prevailed ? 


13. This formed the subject of the second out of the six questions put to Settle- 
ment Officers, and was formulated as follows :—= 


“TI.—You have to record your opinion in regard to the expediency of a perma- 
nent settlement based on adequate rates of rent, as explained in the preceding para- 
graph (i, €., on standard rates of rent), but subject to the condition of a rateable 
increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of prices. The staple by which the 
increase of prices should be tested, the intervals and the mode of applying the test, are 
points on which opinions must be furnished, if such mode of settlement recommends 
itself,” 


14. I will recapitulate briefly the replies to this question. 


Mr. Crosthwaite (Etawah) does not think the “ proposed plan practicable.’ Nor 
indeed do I think it quite sound theoretically :— 


“Tt assumes two things: first, that the rise in the prices of produce depends 
solely on the influx of silver; and, secondly, that a staple can be found that for eacli 
province, or part of a province, will act as a barometer for the value of silver. It also 
assumes, as a consequence of these assumptions, that each individual estate will be: 
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Permaxent Serreement. : ‘ * . . ‘ ran 
Question UI able without hardship to pay an increased revenue in proportion to the increase in 


Grain commutation. the price of the selected staple. 


“T feel some distrust of my own judgment in opposing a scheme that has 
received support from some of the best authorities. But the ondeavour to see how it 
would work in practice has shown me difficulties that I cannot overcome. In the 
first place, if the rise and fall in tho prices of produce are influenced as much or more 
by the character of the harvests than by the influx of silver, then the proposed scheme 
will lead us into a very great practical difficulty, For no one will hold that bad harvests 
increase the value of the land affected by them. Yet if the rise in prices is caused by 
a serics of bad seasons, then, under the proposed system of assessment, the revenue 
will be increased in inverse ratio to the ability of the people to pay. For example, the 
most rigid economist and supporter of the silver influx theory will hardly maintain 
that the bad harvests of 1860 and 1861 did not cause a rise in the price of wheat in 
Meerut from 27 seers in 1859 to 15 seers in 1861; or that the return of a good season 
had nothing to do with the price falling in 1862 to 28 seers. Now, whatever series of 
years we may take for the purpose of striking an average, such seasons as 1860 and 
1861 must have a very great influence on the figures. The revenue, then, of every 
estate in the Meerut District would be increased, say five per cent., because of the 
increase in the average prico caused by the bad years 1860 and 1861. But many 
estates suffered greatly in those years, and the rents of those years were probably not 
collected at all in lands unprotected by irrigation, while in the canal villages the famine 
outside doubled and trebled the incomes of the cultivators. What then would be the 
result of the proposed plan? Tho famine-stricken estates would be punished by an _ 
assessment heavy in proportion to their sufferings, and the irrigated estates would not 
pay half of the increase fairly duc from them, ‘This injustice would be intensified in 
districts like Ajmere, that were depopulated by famine. Such would be the logical 
result. In practice, of course, after much reporting, minuting, and despatch writing, 
the precious permanent arrangements would be cast to the winds, and an officer would 
be sent to do justice. But, inasmuch as honour would prevent us from drawing back 
from our word in the other cases, all the loss would fall on the revenue. 


“I see no way out of this difficulty except by denying that bad seasons have any 
influence, or any appreciable influcnce, on the rise of prices. 


“Then comes the difficulty of finding a staple, and of deciding the number of 
years for which an average is to be struck. ‘These are difficulties I leave to the advo- 
cates of the plan to overcome. An examination of price-currents will show that all 
produce is not rising in the same proportion. Mr. Plowden has shewn that ghee and 
oil, no unimportant products of the farm, have not risen in anything like the ratio of 
wheat and other grains, How are we to decide which of the many grains is the staple 
that answers most accurately to the fall or rise in silver, Mr, Wynne answers this 
question as follows :-—‘It appears to us that, as the object is to measure the profits of 
the landowner, that species of grain might well be selected as the staple of the tract 
which is generally taken by the village bunnias in payment of their debts.’ This is 
a tangible suggestion, and the best probably that can be made; but it seems to me 
that it is open to the objection that the profits of the landowner can no more be 
measured in this way than the profits of the bunnia. The price of sucha staple might 
be a fair guide to the value of each rupee, but it cannot guide us to the number of 
rupees incoming either to the landowner or money-lender. Even adjacent estates in 
the same district differ very much in their products. If the staple selected was the 
only or even the chief product, then I can understand that its price might guide us in 
measuring the profits of the landowner, although even then a rise in price would by 
no means argue a rise in profits; but I cannot see how the price of wheat, for instance, 
can guide us in estimating the profits of an estate whose chief products are rice and 
sugar. 


“Tsay it with deference to the advocates of. the scheme, but it seems to me that 
at the bottom of it lies a confusion of thought that does not distinguish between the 
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‘measure of a rupee, and the measure of profits made up of an unknown number of 
rupees. 


“If such a system of assessment be adopted, it would be necessary as a preliminary 
measure to value each estate strictly on its productive capacity. This is a task that I 
think is almost impossible at present. We know very little about the produce per acre 
of land in general, much less have we any accurate knowledge regarding the produce per 
acre of each estate. The people themselves hardly know it, and if they did, they would 
never truly state it. A wide and long-continued series of experiments would bo neces- 
sary to ascertain it. 


“The difficulty of making an equal assessment is very great. A Settlement Officer 
is liable to error, It is the interest of every one todecoive him. But any errors of over 
assessment that are committed will, under this system, be increased at the rate of com- 
pound interest at each successive period.” 


Mr. Moore says :—“ The difficulty here would be to decide on the staple by which 
the increase of prices should be tested, I say fairly I could not indicate such a staple. 
It must of course be the chief staple of the district. If such could be named as would 
apply to the district generally, there would be the danger of mistaking a temporary 
rise for a permanent one, It does not follow that we should discover the real profits 
of the zemindars by such a system, and it would be objectionable as introducing an 
uncertainty into the settlement which the existing system is free from.” 


Mr. Keene would prepare rent-rolls through the agency of the Settlement Officers, 
on the basis of produce corrected by referenceto custom and decrees of Court, “ Hav- 
iag fixed what is the present money yalue of the portion of the produce fairly and 
equitably exigible from each cultivator, let that money demand stand fixed for a period 
of, say, ten years.” To the fair rent ascortained by the Settlement Officers a decennial 
commutation should be applied. “ All that would be requisite would be to expose the 
rent-rates (cash) to a new testing by comparison with prices and other figures of the 
time, and to apply the corrected rates to new cultivation.” 


Mr. Patterson is opposed to any commutation scheme. It would press unequally. 
Where cheapness was caused by plenty, the revenue resting on prices would be light. 
Where drought had raised prices and nnultiplied distress, the revenue would be heavy. 
Again, “ a rigid rule which, assuming that rents rose equally with prices, would eventu- 
ally force them to do so, would ruin large numbers of cultivators. We all know that 
rents follow prices with a considerable interval. Past prices are not always an index to 
what we may expect in future. From 1840 to 1850 prices were high ; and at arevision 
in 1850 the revenue would have been raised, and this demand would have been paid 
during the next ten years, when prices were low. In 1860 the revenue would have 
been lowered, and during the following ten years of high prices it would have been 
based on the previous period of low prices.” Mr. Patterson adds that in England 
high prices almost invariably are a sign of agricultural prosperity : here they are fre- 
quently a sign of enormously diminished produce and of great agricultural depression. 
“ Upon this head I venture to suggest that, as a measure of the increased profits of 
landowners, the average selling price of land would be free from the objections which 
I think apply to the use of average corn prices for this purpose,” 


Mr. Carpenter points out that “ it will obviously be unfair to take such an in- 
crease of revenue, unless we are certain that rents rise at the same rate as prices,” 
and argues the improbability of such a rise, But his second and main objection 
to the system is, that ‘it is more intricate, and would be more difficult to work in 
practice than appears on the face of it.” And he furnishes an interesting diagram taken 
from the prices recorded in Mr. Plowden’s “ Wages and Prices” to shew that “the history 
of prices in the North-West, as far as we possess it, is the history of a series of violent 
oscillations. It is not merely that prices occasionally rose and fell largely. The oscu- 
Jations recur regularly in periods of from eight to sixtecn years, A cycle of bad years 
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steadily follows a cycle of good years,” “TI take it as certain that aperiod of thirty years 
would be the shortest period over which an average of prices would be safely struck. 
The increase of revente could only be effected at intervals of at least thirty years, and 
then only by a comparison of prices extending over at least sixty years.” He adds as 
a further objection that, though to our ideas the scheme may be simple enough, it would 
not be so to the people. To them it would seem hoplessly intricate, and they would 
rather have a temporary settlement at once. And finally he urges the impolicy of 
taking any measure at once which should bind us for ever. A temporary settlement 
can be made permanent at any moment ; but, once made, we cannot retrace our steps. 


Buldeo Buksh, whose opinion is of especial value, as indicating the light in which 
this matter suggests itself to a native’s mind, writes :— 


“ The evils of the so-called permanent settlement are so great that it would 
rather be preferable to reduce the net profits of the proprietors somewhat below 50 per 
cent. and down to 25 than to keep them for ever in a state of anxiety, with dread of 
yexation and expense, and indifferent to the welfare of their estates. 


“ The assessment in kind instead of money, or the realization of its value every 
year according to the market rates, though an old practice with Native Govern- 
ments, is subject to the same evils to which non-fixity of the Government demand in 
perpetuity has been shewn to be. 


‘The principle of dealing with the generally ignorant and uneducated class 
of the rural population ought to be to avoid all niceties and intricacies, and to make such 
simple rules of practice which may be comprehensible by them. The diminution of 
the value of precious metals and similar theories, though quite correct, seems tobe 
beyond their intellect, and liable to create unnecessary suspicion and distrust.” 


Mr. Reid (Azimgurh) thinks that “if a permanent settlement is not to be based 
upon the nearly existing assets of the land, it would be better not to have it at all.” 
The people would not understand it.“ In’ their eyes it would not be a permanent 
settlement.” . . . . “ Besides this, there would be the hopeless practical task of 


-adjusting the relations between landlord and tenant ; without. receiving increase of rent, 


the former could not of course pay increased revenue, Those only who have served in 
this part of the country can realize the trouble to landlord, tenant, and officials that 
would arise from a universal periodical adjustment of rents.” 


Mr. Webster (Goruckpore) believes that we should gain very little by such a 
scheme. The only argument he has ever heard in favour of a permanent settlement 
(“and I believe its value is only seeming, not real”) is the sense of security it bring: 
and the consequent inducement to industry. ‘ Butif the so-called permanent settloment 
is to be subject to periodical enhancement as prices rise, what becomes of that element 
of stability which is its sole merit?” “ It may be urged that the feeling of security given 
by a permanent settlement would not be injured by the proposed periodical enhance- 
ment, because the increased demand would be based on the rise in market prices of 
agricultural produce, and not upon increased production arising from the applied capital, 
labour, or skill of the proprietor. But this distinction, though sufficiently obvious to us, 
is, I think, too subtle for the ordinary agricultural mind of this country, The fact of 
the increased demand would be plain to the proprietor: the cause of the increase would 
be a matter of indifference to him.” 


Mr. Wilson ( Budaon ) does not discuss the scheme, but simply records his objection 
to it ; on the ground apparently that no scheme of standard rates is at present practicable, 
and, consequently, no supplementary scheme for periodically revising such rates, 


Mr, Currie thinks the scheme “ the best that could be proposed as a make-shift and 
dernier resort’’ to avoid the great sacrifice of revenue which must ensue from the forma- 
tion of a permanent settlement, and suggests wheat as the “ staple by which in Shab- 
jehanpore, and probably all over Rohilkhund, prices should be tested.” 
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Mr. Moens (Bareilly) urges that, as after all under this system the assessments will 
still be paid in money, liable to periodical increase or decrease, to the native mind the 
settlement will in no way be permanent. He points out the great difficulty of finding 
a staple, and adds that a rigid rule of enhancement would “ utterly break down many 
villages,” As far as Bareilly is concerned, he holds that “ the system suggested would 
be impossible to work fairly, and would cause great discontent amongst the zemindars 
by the inequalities in the pressure of the resultant assessment.” 


Mr. Buck (Cawupore) writes that as no standard rates could be adopted, so no 
staple for commutation could be found. 


Mr. Ridsdale (Etah) points out that as a fact rents do not rise at all propor- 
tionately to price. “The principle seems a plausible one in theory, but is objection- 
able, not becanse of its being based on a theory, for a true theory must necessarily be 
true in practice, but because the theory is imperfect. I therefore abstain from dis- 
cussing the details of its suggested application.” 


Colonel Ternan (Jaloun) considers that such a scheme would “ destroy all confi- 
dence in our Government, as well as value in landed property. It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to fix any staple by which the increase of prices could be fairly esti- 
mated, or the intervals and mode of applying the test.” 


Mr. White is “ altogether in favour of a permanent. settlement so limited,’ wheat 
being the staple he would adopt. “ But the landlord must be armed with summary legal 
power.to raise all his rents in the same proportion, or the whole scheme must collapse.” 


Mr. Hobart, with certain modifications, approves the scheme, but the modifications 
are vital: involving, as I understand,them, a.preliminary valuation for each estate 
of the outturn of the grain fixed as a standard, 


15. The objections, then, taken to the scheme may be summarised into three :~- 


let,---It is inequitable, because while it provides for the re-adjustment of the 
Government revenue, it does not provide for re-adjustment of rents. 

2nd,--It is impracticable, because no one staple could be adopted ; because 
prices oscillate so extremely that no certain basis can be established for 
a given period, or inductions taken from that which preceeded it; 
because high prices are by no.means necessarily co-existent with agri- 
cultural prosperity, and consequently with the power of paying more 
revenue, or more rent ; and because inequality of original assessments. 
would be perpetuated. 


8rd,--It would be misunderstood by the people; and in so far as its purport 
was misapprehended by them, a permanent settlement so fixed would 
fail to convey the sense of security and cunsequent stimulus to industry, 
which is the main argument for concession of a permanent settlement. 


16, Arguments in favour of the scheme, and practical suggestions for carry- 
ing it out, will be found in the article alluded to by Sir John Strachey in his Minute 
(page 19). It is also quoted by Mr. Crosthwaite and others. The paper I speak of ap- 
peared as an article in No. Cl. of the Caleutta Review, at page 157 of that number. It is 
spoken of in these papers as having been written by Mr. Wynne, formerly Assistant 
Settlement Officer of Saharunpore It is curious to me that a Settlement Officer with 
considerable practical experience of the work in these Provinces should have written that 
article. 'This is not the place to explain in great detail my grounds for saying this ; but 
as the proposals of Mr. Wynne, an officer of quite unquestionable ability and acuteness,, 
are endorsed by the authority of Sir John Strachey, I will explain why I think it 
impossible to accept them. 


17, Mr, Wynne is at pains to shew (page 159) that “ the existence of rent under 
a system of cottier tenants is in no degree dependent upon the existence of different 
qualities of the soil, or of different. returns to the stock and labour employed. Where 
no funds sufficient to support the body of the labourers are in existence, they mustraise 


food themselves from the earth or starve ; and the circumstance would make them tri-: 


butary to the landlords, and give rise to rents, and, as their number increased, to very 
46 
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high rents, though all the lands were perfectly equal in quality. And— Under the head 
of cottier rents we may include all rents contracted to be paid in money hy peasant 
tenants extracting their own maintenance from the soil.” (Jones’ “ Distribution of 
Wealth,” page 153.) “And all peasant rents, he shews in other parts of his elaborate 
review of the theory of rent, differ from cottier rents only in so far as custom regulates 
the proportion of produce which is to be paid to the superior owner. Into no kind of 
peasant rent does diversity between qualities of soils enter as an influencing element, 


“ With this J. 8. Mill agrees. ‘The effect,’ he says, ‘of the cottier tenure is to 
bring this principle of population to act directly on the land, and not, as in England, on 
capital ;’ and through it, as has been shewn before, on the rent of different qualities of 
land, ‘Rent in this state of things depends on the proportion between population and land,’ 


“ A very obvious truth, indeed, though one which is curiously often left out of sight 
by even the best Revenue Officers in this country. Were it understood, and kept well 
in mind, we should not see such a frequent endeavour on the part of our ablest official 
writers te connect the rise of rents with increase of irrigation, extension of cultivation, 
or even with a rise of price for agricultural produce.” (The italics are mine). ‘ Where 
cottier tenure prevails, all three conditions may be found, and yet, if population do not 
increase fast, rents may continue stationary.” 


18. Sir George Wingate (whom Mr, Wynne is criticising) had opposed a perma- 
nent settlement, He contended that rent depended on the varying qualities of soils, 
and that on the more valuable lands, with the extension of cultivation, a greater amount 
of produce, yielding a larger rent, could be raised for the same outlay as on the less 
valuable lands ; consequently, to impose a larger revenue on such increased rent was not 
to tax industry. Mr. Wynne, combating this view, and advocating a permanent set- 
tlement, replies that rent in peasant tenures rises, not from varying qualities of soil, but 
from pressure of population, However this may be in either case from Mr. Wynno’s 
point of view, it does not rise from the industry of the landlord ; and though 
Mr, Wynne may disprove Sir George Wingate’s argument, he does not shake his cou- 
clusions. Whether by one or the other view, an increased revenue on increased rents 
is no tax on landlords’ industry, But, in the passages above quoted, admitting even 
the wholly untenable position that rents in India are strictly competitive peasant rents, 
the existence of rent, I think, it will be seen, is confounded by Mr. Wynne with the 
iycrease of rent, and the amount of rent is confounded with the ratio of the rent-rate. 
Jones does not say that improvements do not affect the outturn of different lands, and 
consequently their rental value to the proprietor, but that with peasant cultivators the 
existence of a rental value is in no way dependent on qualities of soil. On the contrary, 
if Mr. Wynne had transcribed a few more lines, we should have read :—“ Cottier rents, 
like other peasant rents, may increase from two causes,—first, from the increase of the 
whole produce, of which increase the landlord takes the whole or a part” (here the rent 
rises); “or the produce remaining stationary, they may increase from augmentation 
of the landlord’s share, that of the tenant being diminished to the exact amount of the 
additional rent ;” (here the rent rate rises). Men under peasant tenures having nothing 
else to live on, must live on the land, and must pay for it. But it does not follow 
that what they pay bears at no period any proportion to the quality of the Jand, or is 
regulated solely by theirnumbers. Jones writes alittle further of the “ sovereign proprie- 


tors of the territories occupied by ryots, and of the landholders of countries cultivated 


by serfs, metayers, or others,’’—“ they would know that, so far as their experience 
had gone, with improvements in agriculture, and with the increase of the fertility of the soil, 
the amount of produce which formed their annual rents had steadily increased ; and thoy 
would have found that they became wealthier as the labour of their peasant tenantry 
produced more from the earth, and that they became poorer as it produced less. They 
could not shut their eyes te the physical fact that increasing produce, converted into 
increased rents, constituted a fresh creation of material riches.” But by Mr, Wynne’s 
rendcring of Jones, this is precisely what they would shut their eyesto, and what Jones 
says they would know and have found, Mr. Wynne seems to assure us (unless when 
he says rents he means merely rent-rates) they never could know, and never can find, 
unless population had increased. In other words, in Saharunpore (the district 
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in which Mr. Wynne served), and where population has increased scarcely* at all, 
but canal-water has been largely introduced, rents, if we are to believe him, can- 
not have increased. It is a fact (as he will see from the printed Settlement Report), 
that rents have increased between 1866 and 1870 thirty per cent. Test his assertion 


again by Etah Sukecet, where rents are stationary, and population has increased 25 per. 


cent. in six years; or by Pergunnah Bhojpore, in Furruckabad, where the average 
rent has risen 7 annas and 4 pies per acre since the last settlement, and where the Set- 
tlement Officer tells us :—“ Competition for land cannot have caused it, since the num- 
ber of cultivators per hundred acres is smaller instead of greater.” Of course no one 
would for a moment dream of denying that with peasant tenants competition enhances 
the rent-rate, the share of the produce or its equivalentin money taken by the landlord. 
But the cause of a rise in rents is, broadly, twofold, The first is increase in the pro- 
duce, or its value ; the second, increase in the relative portion taken by the owner. The 
former we may attempt to reach, so far as it is caused by a rise in prices, by the grain 
commutation scheme ; the latter we cannot; though in neither case is the rise in the land- 
lord’s income due to any efforts or industry of his own, 


19, In these circumstances it seems the more singular that, accepting population 
as the measure of the rise of rent, Mr. Wynne should propose to make prices the mea- 
sure of the rise of revenue. Qur revenue is based on our rents, and if prices, as he 
says, do not govern the orfe, how are we justified in making them the standard of ad- 
justment for the other? Until we can get some clear reply to this, I think Mr. Wynno’s 
argument untenable. It may be said that by adjusting its demand by the rise in prices 
Government takes an equivalent only of the rise in rents, and not of the rise in the 
rent-rate: of the rise, that is, in the general value of produce, and not of the mere 
rise in the landlord’s ratio, If it were possible to state how much of the rise is due to 
either cause, the distinction might, if not very forcible, be intelligible. But the two are 
intimately bound up, and act very irregularly with us here. 18 is this peculiar nature 
of the conditions which obstruct the natural rent rise in these Provinces that lies at 

the bottom of the whole difficulty; and Mr, Wynne wholly fails, in my opinion, to 
reach, or even to appreciate, it. 


20. Hence, when I said that it seems curious that a North-West Settlement Officer 
should have written the article I refer to, 1 alluded more particularly to his using as 
an illustration of his argument, and a crucial proof of its adaptability, the case of Madras. 
If two systems differ toto cwlo, it is the revenue system of Madras and the North-West. 
The Selections published from the Board’s records this year contained an extremely 
animated discussion between Sir C. Metcalfe and the Western Board, which illustrates 
forcibly the difference of the system. Government in Madras may possibly, if it can 
find a fitting staple, adjust the revenue periodically by prices, because the Government. 
is the rent-helder. But here it is nothing of the kind: and when it has carried out 
its adjustment, the real difficulty would begin. Mr. Keene, Mr. Hobart, and Mr. 
White all see this : and the two former accordingly put forward schemes more or less to 
my mind impracticable for adjusting rents, As a matter of fact, rents follow prices at a 
very great and varying distance, J may refer for proof of this, to my mind, vital 
difficulty, and for an attempted explanation of its causes, to my Memorandum of this 
year, as well as to the abundant illustrations in the present correspondence. Mr. Wynne 
says :—* Our idea of what this progressive increase would be may be gathered by sup~ 
posing that it had been possible to arrange the now expiring settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces on this basis. Prices of produce have since that time risen in some 
places 75 per cent., in few places less than 25 per cent. The increase would now be 
coming into the coffers of the Treasury, without the heavy loss and expense which a 
re-settlement causes both to State and people.’ Would it? It would be coming, if 
it did come, direct from the proprietors’ pocket, for rents most assuredly show no such 
corresponding rise. Any one unacquainted with the North-Western Provinces might 
read that article from beginning to end without seeing a single word to lead him to 
believe that we have no direct power here over rents, or that Government does not deal 
directly, as in Madras, with the cultivating occupants of the soil. 
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21. What has been said here shows the force, in my opinion, of the first of the 
three objections summarised by me, and renders any lengthy discussion of the rest 
unnecessary. I do not, however, I must admit, see that the practical difficulties about 
staples and prices are at all insuperable. The staple would probably vary with the 
circles or tracts adopted by the Settlement Officer for assessment, which are generally 
homogeneous. The prices would havo to be struck for long periods, and for different 
parts of the Province separately, all disturbing years being excluded. Mr. Carpenter’s 
“oscillations” seem to me merely to chronicle the successive droughts of past years. 
These occurred in 1819, 1824-26, 1838, and 1860 (I take my dates from Mr. Girdlestone’s 
Famine Report), These dates are synchronous with the oscillations noted by Mr, Car- 
penter, and sufficiently account for them, But I do see, as any one who reads the pub- 
lished reports of our Settlement Officers must, very great force in the argument that 
high prices are by no means necessarily co-existent with agricultural prosperity, and 
may in fact have an inverse ratio to it, Even if rents were not restricted by considera- 
tions peculiar to the Provinces, though produce may have become more valuable, agri- 
culture has become moro costly. The small tenant who lives on the litile grain left him 
after paying his rent, and repays in kind the advances made him by the grain dealer, 
profits little or nothing by arise in prices. ‘“‘ As arule, the cultivators are not affected 
by the price current. They are entirely in the hands of the bunnias. Repayment of 
their cash advances for rent, or their grain advances for food or seed grain, is in kind. 
The cultivator, if his crop is good, feeds himself and family from his field, and he must 
eat a certain quantity whether the price current makes the cost ten rupees or one 
rupee.” —(Mr. Court, page 69.) The scheme, too, would perpetuate inequalities of 
assessment. The revenue of all villages would rise proportionately to prices, and the 
heavily-assessed could consequently: never hope for relicf. The same objection applies 
to Mr. Patterson’s suggestion to take the average selling price of land as the standard. 
Applied to indifferent or over-assessed villeges, the standard would press intolerably, 
while an average falling on the best villages would be unduly light, 


22, The argument by which Mr. Wynne conceives himself to have disposed of 
the third objection seems to me itself te establish that objection conclusively, The 
objection he says “ comes to this : that to fix a demand in money (which thirty years hence 
may possibly buy 33 per cent. more corn than it does now) is to give greater security 
to the cultivator than if you fix that;demandin corn, which thirty years hence may 
possibly fetch 33 per cent. higher than it does now. So inveterately do some, nay, 
most men, live and move and have their mental being on the surface of things.” Pre- 
cisely, And it ts because natives of India, in common with most men, do inveterately 
live and move and have their mental being on the surface of things, that a permanent 
settlement which failed to convey to them a sense of security would be, so far as its 
effects on their industry and on agricultural improvement were concerned, flat and 
unprofitable. Ifall men saw this particular question as clearly as the writer of the article, 
the objection would be groundless, But as the immense majority of those whom the 
question concerns do not see it, even atall, the scheme can scarcely yet be removed from 
the sphere of speculation into the work-a-day atmosphere of practical administration. 


23. The conclusion of the whole matter seems to me to be that the time has not yet 
come when the Government ean, with fairness and equitableness, declare the assessment 
of the land-revenue of these Provinces permanent. And, in the absence of any pressure 
from native opinion on the subject, J think the force of Mr. Carpenter’s. words unan- 
swerable :—-“‘ Why cannot we wait a few years, and see how our new settlements work ? 
There is no object to be gained by declaring the settlement permanent at once. For 
the first half of the next thirty years, at any rate, no landowner will look forward to the 
end of the term. Land will bear just the same price, and ithprovements will be made 
just as freely as if the settlement were in perpetuity. A temporary settlement can be 
made permanent at any moment, but, once made, we cannot retrace our steps. After 
fifteen or twenty years have passed, we shall be able to judge of the fairness of our set-. 
tlements, and we shall have gained some knowledge as to the tendency of rents and prices. 
Why should we tie our hands now for the sake of the mere name of permanency ?”’ The 
best hints we have hitherto received on the subject are from Timo himself, and I think 
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we should do well to let him have his say. Ifhe speaks slowly, he speaks very much 
more to the purpose than any ene else yet has, 


24. The question of our Temporary Settlements comes next: and the first question 
put forward for reply on this point was as follows:— 


“*T.—-Whether the present standard of assessments at 50 per cent. of the rental assets 
is inadequate, and whether the share of rental assets at present left to propriotors is 
excessive.” 


Under this head was asked for a succinct and comprehensive review of the pressure 
of the settlement based on 66 per cent. of the assets, or whatever was the share taken 
at last settlement. Illustration, it was added, should further be given so far as possible 
of the average incidence of the present demand on the several classes of proprietors, 
considered as petty proprictors, or a3 proprictors holding average or large estates. 
Opinion was also invited under this head, as to whether the Government share of rental 
assets should, as a matter of public policy, be in all cases limited to 50 per cent., or 
whether discretion should be left to the Settlement Officer; and if so, within what limits 
and subject to what conditions such discretion should be given. 


25, Mr. Crosthwaite (Htawah) notices that while at the last settlement tho assess- 
ment fell at 66 per cent. of the assets, a very large amount of land had been newly aban- 
doned. This was subsequently brought into cultivation, and formed a reserve of no 
small value, from which year by year the pressure of the demand was lightened. 
The settlement nevertheless “ was as heavy as was consistent with tho prosperity of 
the district.” “In parts it pressed heavily; in others its pressure was “very much 
lightened by the extension of irrigation, and opening up of communications.” Tere 
the settlement has worked well. Fifty per cont. of the potential assets, of assets based 
on new and enhanced leases, as well as on old and expiring ones, is as much as can 
be taken. But we must take more than half of tho “actually existing rental, until 
the landowners raise their rents.” Mr. Crosthwaite then illustrates the pressure of the 
revenue on the small proprictors, and concludes that “ it will be impossible to place the 
average income of the land-owner ata higher figure than Rs. 20 per mensem. That 
is to say, he is about twice as well off as our cooks, and about four times as rich 
as our grooms, From my knowledge of their circumstances and mode of life, “I 
believe this is no exaggeration.” He would not tie down officers toa rigid rule 
of 50 per cent., but would allow for waste lands, and so on; and he would apply 
onc ratio of assessment to proprietors, whether large orsmall. “ The assessment.should 
be guided by the valuation of the land, not by consideration of the person who owns it. 
To assess a man heavily becauso heis rich, is as unjust as to assess him severely because 
he ig very skillful and industrious. We have given up tho latter error: do not let us 
adopt the former.” Js it as unjust to assess inherited wealth as to assess industry ? 


Mr. Moore (Htawah) thinks that “ considering the generality of our zemindars 
are really very poor, as any one may see who takes the trouble to walk through the 
district, 50 per cent. is not too moderate a share of the profits to leave them, if tho real 
value of the estate is assumed, as I imagine it always is, by the Settlement Officer.” 


Mr. Keene (Agra) considers the 50 per cent. system “ entirely inadequate if 
put upon the known and ascertained assets, A considerable rise of rent-rates may 
fairly be assumed as a basis of assessment. Whether the share left to proprietors is 
excessive is a question the answer to which depends on so many things that I should 
hesitate to record a very decided opinion.” He does not think Government gets more 
than one-ninth of the gross produce on an average. He thinks a half asset assessment 
(without cesses) should equal one-eighth, and he would modify the rent law to enable 
this proportion to be reached. 


Mr. Patterson (Futtchpore, but writing of Allygurh) thinks that the present 
standard is as much as can be borne, if it is intended that a prosperous class is to stand 
between us and the actual cultivators, Fifty per cent., he points ont, means 50 per 
cent. of what the Settlement Officer thinks the rent-roll would be if the estate were 
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properly managed, and if rents were raised to the proper standard—cosses, headmen, 
and accountants’ fees swell the burden to be borne by the proprietors. It may be 
stated, he thinks, with confidence that every settlement really based on 66 per cent. of 
the assets, and in which there was no reserve of waste land, by cultivation of which the 
proportion might be altered, broke down and had to be revised, or ruined the proprie- 
tor ; and of this he gives illustrations. To increase the Government share of the assets 
would be a breach of faith, land having become a valuable property in the province 
on account of the confidence of the people that the present standard would remain un- 
changed. He condemns a differential standard of assessment as unjust in itself, and 
an economic blunder, in view especially of the liability of estates to disintegration. 


Mr. Carpenter (Allahabad) is clearly of opinion that 50 per cent, is not inade- 
quate as the Government share. The total demand with cesses is 60 per cent., only 
40 per cent. being left to the proprietors. The old assessment, even at 60 per cent., 
broke down in two pergunnabs. In two more, where it was heavy, “ nearly all the 
old proprietors have disappeared.” 

The wealthy landowners are men who combine some other profession with land- 
owning—merchants, or pleaders, or officials, or men who, under our rule, have aceumu- 
lated a large number of estates. ‘The small landowners are not wealthy. Landed 
property does not give these people the profits we expect it to give them. * ig sd 
If our only object is to obtain the highest revenue possible, by all means let us assess 
heavily. The process that has been commenced will be completed. The Chuttree and 
the Brahman and the Jat will disappear as landholders, The revenue will be easily paid, 


cand we shall have a thriving class of bunya:proprietors. But do not let us forget that 


if such times as those of 1857 ever return we. ‘shall find on our side only a trembling 
crowd of money-lenders, and against us tho mass of the agricultural population.” 


He sees finally no reason why mahajuns and others, who have acquired their pro- 
perty under our rule, should not be assessed at a slightly higher rate. 


Buideo Buksh thinks 50 per cent. as high “as can safely and expediently be 
raised.” He calculates the total of expenses and Government demand at 70 per cent, 
leaving 30 per cent, only as clear profit to the proprietor. The Hindoo law of inheri- 
tance tends to subdivide this among an ever-increasing number of co-sharers. He 
calculates (though the calculation is not tenable; being based on the supposition that the 
proprietor generally gets one-half of the produce of the soil from the cultivator; this 
being in truth what he only gets in the better soils and better crops) that Government 
gets one-fourth of the gross produce ; while, “ by old Hindoo law, the share of Govern~ 
ment in the produce of land is one-sixth in ordinary times, raised to one-fourth in the 
time of war or any other emergency.” 


Mr. Wigram (Bustee) believes 50 per cent. to be a fair standard for both parties, 
if fairly assessed—assessed, that is, on fairly calculated potential asscts, 


Mr. Reid (Azimgurh) writes that “on the whole, a higher than the present 
standard of assessment cannot now be set up.” Ho thinks that much of the difficulty of 
collecting a full jumma from numerous cultivating proprietors has been and is due te 
imperfect records and a faulty mode of collection. If cach sharer, however small, knew 
exactly what he must pay to Government, and were allowed to pay it in on his own 
account, and with his own hand, experiment would shew what rate of assessment could 
be borne. The Oudh sub-settlements, in which the sub-proprictors are supposed to 
retain less than 30 per cent. of the rental assets, is not, he observes, in point. It will be 
time enough to speak of them after we have seen more of their working, or in the nex 
generation, when, aftcr the abundant waste that still exists in Oudh has been broken up, 
a fresh settlement is made on the same principles. In Azimgurh there is no reserve 
to fall back on. Nor have higher prices brought relief. “ I am most decidedly of 
opinion that great as the rise in the money value of produce has been, little increase in 
the comfort of the agricultural community has taken place. Government ought not to 
count on higher prices as a counter-weight to the decrease in the area of cultivable 
waste, It should try no experiments, but be content with the revenue which an assess~ 
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ment at 50 per cent. of the rental assets will give.”” He would leave a small discro. Tswronany Serrumwunts, 


tion--10 per cent. cither way—from the 50 per cent. rule. Adequacy of Govern- 
ment share of the assets. - 


Nuzeer Ahmud writes (and I transcribe his remarks in full to call special atten- 
tion to them, as coming from a Native gentleman of experience and character ) :—“ As 
for altering the proportionate value of the Government demand, it is the worst thing 
that can be advised. The Government have lost much of the confidence of its sub- 
jects in tax matters, and even a very slight increase in the rate of the land demand 
will destroy what remains. Tho moiety of assets, looked at with due regard to the 
strictness of its realization, the increasing tendency of the people to undertake agri- 
cultural occupation, and the general prosperity of the country, seems to be the fairest 
share that Government may reasonably demand. 


“ As to the working of the past settlement made under Regulation IX. of 1838, 
it cannot be taken as a criterion of the bearing of a new settlement upon the zemin- 
dars. There was at that time a large margin of cultivable waste left at the discretion 
of the land proprietors. But the case is now otherwise, and there is very little culti- 
vable waste to meet any excessive demand. 


Page 100. 


“ Besides the cultivable lands, the rise in rent-retes subsequent to the last settlement 
has been too great to be expected in future, and therefore no analogy oxists between the 
two settlements.” 


Mr. Webster, while illustrating the rise in the rent-roll in Goruckpore since 1865- Page 102. 

66, by which the Government demand, which then fell at 50 per cent., now falls at 39 
per cent. only, does “ not advocate any attempt to obtain a larger share.” His argu- 
ment seems to be that whatever rise in rents the Settlement Officer may, under existing 
instructions, assume, the actual rise will be and is: much larger: butthat by the next 
25 or 30 years rents will pretty well have reached a stable equilibrium. “ I would then 
accept as a necessary evil the fact that the share taken by Government is not, and 
cannot at present be, 50 per cent. of the rental, being assured that this is a state of 
things which will be nearly if not entirely remedied by the time that it became neces- 
sary again to reviso the settlement of these Provinces.” 


Mr. E. Colvin (Pillibheet), after furnishing statistics. of the incidence of the former Page 108, 
settlement, says :——“ The fixing of the present demand at 50 per cent, of assets has reduced 
the income of the landlord about 20 per cent.; and if two-thirds of the rental had 
been now taken as revenue, the decrease would have been Rs. 2,74,968, or 46-4 per cent. 
To realize this, the best plan is to imagine the uproar if an income-tax to that extent 
had been imposed.” Is the landlord, the ‘ deliberate creation of Government,’ to be 
maintained? “To increase the ratio of the Government demand would be to destroy 
many. Some would be merely impoverished, remembering their former greatness, and 
indignant with ‘the Government which had within a century made and marred them. 
The possessions of the rest would eventually pass into the hands of the moneyed 
classes, at prices diminished in proportion to the increased demand on the estates.” 
He would not leave much discretion to the Settlement Officer. 


Mr. Wilson (Budaon) thinks 50 per cent. should be the limit, but under cortain Page 111. 
reservations, subject to the Board’s orders on special references, 


Mr, Currie (Shahjehanpore) draws attention to the extreme punctuality cnforced 
in tho realization of the Government demand, and how little suspension is allowed, even 
in cases of famine. “ Government might take 70 per cent, in a good season if it would 
reduce its demand to 30 or 35 per cent. in a bad season, and the zemindars and assa- 
mees would all be better off than they are now.” Practically, after calculation of all 
cesses, tho share of the rental left to the proprietor is only 42} per cent., and in tho case 
of small sharers only 40 per cent. The former assessment of his district, though nomi- 
nally at 66 per cent. of the assets, was in reality much less; and even then had in many 
instances to the lowered. Where the assessment was in name and reality 70 per cent., 
its incidence was reduced by “ a very considerable margin of cultivable waste.” He 
would retain the general rate of 50 per cent., falling to 45 per cent. in coparcenary 
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estates, where proprietors are numurons, or to 40 per cent. if a great increase is asked 
for on the old demand, and rising to 55 where the proprietor is a “speculator or money~ 
lender,” not of an old agricultural family. 


Mr. Moens (Bareilly) points out that the former settlement “in several pergunnahs 
was a very light one. It was made solely on the cultivated area, so that the entire pro- 
fits arising from extension of cultivation went to the zemindar, and rapidly pulled down 
the incidence of the jumma. The present scale of assessment of the nominal 50 per cent. 
is to the full as heavy as the old one of 66, making up the account.” This he brings 
to 59 per cent., and adds that there dre also income-tax and miscellaneous expenses, 
with no available reserve of waste, and a far more searching inquiry than formerly 
into assets, which are based, moreover, not on the rents actually given in by the zemin- 
dars, but on the amount that can fairly be added to the rent-roll, by enhancement of 
rents to the prevailing standard after assessment. “ My own opinion, and I have had 
a long experience in the district, is that the present scale of assessment is a high one, 
instead of being so immoderately low as is sometimes supposed.” He would not have 
differential rates of assessment for wealthy or needy proprietors. 


Mr. Buck (Cawnpore, but writing of Furrnckabad) thinks the “ present quota 
of demand (50 per cent.) dangerously near the safe limit, . .” The assessments just 
concluded in Furruckabad are more nearly two-thirds of the assets than half. From 
the selling prices of land he infers the fact that “the profits after payment of the reve- 
nues must be considerably lower than the revenues.” He is decidedly of opinion that 
large estates should pay more than small ones. His views on this point are peculiar, 
and I transcribe them in full :~~ 


“ All the large estates in the Furruckabad District were acquired by fraud or 
violence shortly before cession, and I haye no sympathy for the ancestral titles of those 
individuals whose sires were lucky enough to be confirmed in the possession of estates 
so acquired by the accident of the transfer of the Provinces to the British Government. 
Apart from this consideration, I think it is an evil that unwieldy estates should be in 
the hands of single individuals, whose inability to superintend the collection of their 
rents, and the improvement of their land, requires the assistance of an intermediate 
body of managers, who eat up a considerable portion of the assets. I propose that every 
proprietor whose revenuc, at 50 per cent., exceeds a certain amount (say Rs. 5,000), 
should pay an extra reyenue of 15 per cent. on the surplus, the extra revenue to be 
removed on the bond jide transfer of any part of the estate toa purchaser. Collusive 
transfers would no doubt take place in some cases, but collusion would endanger the 
rights of the transferrer, and would of course be penal. In making such an arrange- 
ment, allowance would be made in cases where estates have been purchased since last 
settlement ; but purchases before last settlement were made when the extra 10 per cent. 
was charged, and do not require any consideration.” 


Mr. Ridsdale (Etah) says that although the proportion of 66 per cent. of the 
assets ‘ was reduced for the present revision of settlement to 50 per cent., it is demons- 
trable, at any rate with regard to the Etah District, that owing to the large amount 
of cultivable waste availablo at the time of the original settlement, the actual incidence 
of the assessment, even when professedly leaving only one-third of the assets as profits 
to the zemindars, was really less heavy than the assessment now calculated on half 
assets.” For the whole district taken together, the incidence of the present half 
assessment is 28 per cent. heavier on the cultivable area than the previous settlement 
at 66 per cent. He thinks it the soundest policy to have one fixed standard of assess- 
ment for all full conditions of proprietary right, such as those ordinarily prevalent in 
these Provinces. ‘ Where proprietary right is more imperfect, or where it is to bein 
some measure newly conferred, a higher standard may fairly be adopted.” or back~ 
ward tracts, he would revert to the system of progressive demands, 
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Colonel Ternan (Jaloun) as far as that district is concerned “ considers the 
present standard of assessment at 50 per cent. of the rental assets left to proprietors as 
not excessive.” The farmer lives from hand to mouth, bears all the risks, has but 
small profits. The old settlement at 66 per cent. of the assets was unbearable. He 
would not leave to Settlement Officers any discretion of departing from the 50 per 
cent. rule. 


Mr, White thinks 50 por cent. of the rental assets a not inadequate share to 
take for the State. Practically, only 36 per cent. is left to the proprietor. He illustrates 
the smallness of holdings and individual profits, and draws attention to the bearing 
ou profits of the usurious interest of the village money-lender, with allit implies. The 
last settlement, fixed at 66 per cent of the assets, soon fell with a decrease of oultiva- 
tion to a far lower ratio. ‘I know of no case where 66 per cent. of the assets has 
formed a permanent, or nearly permanent, proportion of assessment during a number 
of years, It has always been early eased by the help of plenty of readily available 
cultivable land. This resource has been pretty well exhausted now, and therefore 
such a high rate of assessment as 66 per cent. is no longer possible, unless our land- 
lords are to be improved off the face of the earth. Fifty is as much as we can 
take, and they live.” He would deprecate a higher standard of assessment for 
talooks and for imperfectly cultivated tracts, and would have gradually progressive 
jummas. 


Mr. Hobart “ thinks the present standard of 50 per cent, a good one, but the Settle- 
ment Officer should be left to exercise his own discretion.” 


26. It willbe seen from this summary of opinions that there%is a great consensus 
on this first question: the general applicability of the half-asset rule. Mr. Keene’s 
proposals I do not think I understand, I cannot trace the practical mode in which he 
proposes to adjust rents; and I think he does not make sufficient allowance for the elas- 
ticity of the present mode of calculating assets, 


27. On the main question, my own views have already been expressed in the 
Note I wrote in April, 1871, when the Government of India first publicly expressed a 
desire to question the 50 per cont. rulo. My argument was very roughly handled at 
the time by the Press; but the facts furnished, and the views adopted by the officers 
whose reports are now bofore the Board, are identical with those then stated. I shall 
content myself with quoting extracts from what I have already said, for I see no 
reason to add to or alter it :— 


‘* The objections urged are twofold :— 


“1 s¢.—That whereas under the Settlement of 1841 we took 66 per cent, of 
the rental, we now take 50 per cent. only. 

“ The inference suggested by this is, that if during thirty years the landlord 
could pay 66 per cent., it was a waste of public revenue to limit the 
demand to 50 per cent. 


“To ascertain this, we must ascertain what is the entire demand upon the 
landlord. Government not only takes from him land revenue, but local 
cesses for the repair and maintenance of his roads, for the education of his 
own (and his neighbours’) children, for postal communications, and for 
village police. It compels him to maintain at adequate wages an account- 
ant to regulate the village accounts, and to keep up, for the satisfaction 
of the landlord and of Government, an accurate register of proprietary 
holdings and changes. It binds each shareholder also to remunerate the 
headman whom he has olected to represent him in his dealings with the 
officers of Government, and to collect from*him and pay into the public 
treasury his quota of the public revenue. 
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“When we have ascertained the sum of these demands, we shall be in a position 
to pronounce upon the share of the rent which is left to the enjoyment of the landlord. 
The account stands thus :— 


Land-revenue, ove one ew 50 per cent. 
Local cesses, eas aes we «5 Pe 
Village Accountant, eee eee ser (2k xy 
Headman, See sae soy 2S 5 
Total, .+» 60 per cent. 


“When, therefore, Mr. Campbell says that we now give the Jandlords one-half 
of the rents as their share, and when Mr. Strachey adds that we take 50 instead of 
66 per cent., they fail to represent the fact correctly. It is not a half, but two-fifths 
only of the rental that is left to the landlord. In one form or another, Government 
takes 60 per cent. of the rents from the landlords, * : * * 


Tt has thus been shown that it is entirely inaccurate to say that we take 50 per 
cent, of the assets only, and the real incidence of the demand has been illustrated. 
It remains only to explain that the vulgar assertion that the thirty years’ settlement 
just concluded fell at 66 per cent, of the assets involves a fallacy which vitiates any 
conclusions it may be sought to build on that assertion. 


“In the first place, it must be remembered that the assessment made at 66 per 
cent. broke down in a large number of districts: in Furruckabad, for example, in 
Mynpoorie, Banda, Humeerpore, Bijnour, Futtehpore, Budaon, Jhansie, Jaloun, Etah, 
and Allahabad, as well as in parts of Bareilly, Meerut, and Moozuffernuggur. It 
may be urged that those settlements breke-down, not because 66 per cent. was taken. 
but becuuse more than 66 per cent. was taken. This is matter of speculation, The 
fact remains. In Banda, for instance, the assessment was twice lowered, and was 
reduced from 20 to 13 lacs. In Karaoli (Mynpoorie) 14 per cent. of the demand was 
abandoned ; in Chibramow (Furruckabad) a similar amount. 


“Tn the first ten years of that settlement land bearing revenue amounting to 
9 per cent. of the entire demand .changed hands in Chibramow (Furrackabad) ; in 
Ghiror (Mynpocrie), 38 per cent. of the cultivated area changed hands; in Atrowlee 
(Allygurh), 25; in Furreedpore (Bareilly), 69 per cent. of the land revenue (apart: 
from confiseations). Out of a total of 241 estates in Furreedpore, 84, or 35 per cent., 
were farmed for arrears in the first ten years of the settlement. 


“ But the main reason why no argument can be drawn from the working of a thirty 
years’ settlement at 66 per cent. of the assets is, that no such thing as a thirty years’ settle- 
ment at 66 per cent, of the assets has ever been known. Before many years had expired 
from the conclusion of the former settlement, the extension of the cultivation and of irriga- 
tion had reduced the Government share of the assets to 50 per cent. In course of time 
it fell in many districts as low as 40 per cent., as will be clearly seen when it is remem- 
bered that, in order to raise the Government demand to 50 per cent. of the rental, an 
addition of 25 per cent. has in many cases had to be made to the existing demand. 


“ How large the increase of cultivation since the previous settlement has been 
may be gathered from the following data supplied by the Revenue Reporter :— 


District. Pergunnah. Percentage of 


increase, 
Per cent. 
Furruckabad, ve te + | Chibramow, vse wea sas 40 
Ditto, aur aoe e« | Pahara, eae one ine HW 
Ditto, eve tee +. | Khakutmow, tae 00 wee 1 
Ditto, ae tee a. | Shumshabad, ese tee tae 35 
Ditto, tes pee ve | Kumpil, tee oon tee 44 
Pillibheet, oon tee ae | Jehanabad, ova _ sae 82 
Bareilly, tee se a | Crore,... ase tee vee 88 
Ditto, sig oe es | Serolee, as tee eee 47 
Ditto, ase aes ow | Bulia, sae ase one ve 27°50 
Ditto, sae toe +. | Aonla, tee te ove 72 
Ditto, ina wee + | Suncha, ren ies tee 27 
Mynpoorie, see iis . | Karaoli, vee vee ve 69 
Ditto, pee toe «. | Ghiror, ove Nee tee 18 
Allygurh, ane eae +» | Atrowlee, ave ve ves 11:50 
Ditto, ie ks we | Koel, .. ‘56 oa ‘we 5°50 
Etawah, Ss eas . | Paphoond, ase , oe 7 


ee 
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“ A glance at this table shows, apart from all other disturbing causes, how futile iar i ea 
must be any argument based on the assumption that the prosperity of the country Adequacy of Gove m- 
during the settlement now expiring, or expired, and the incidence of the demand at a a 
66 per cent. of the assets, are in any way connected with each other. In the only 
pergunnahs in which the increase is less than 10 per cent. the reason is expressly 
stated, 


“ Paphoond.—The great reason why there has been no large increase of cultiva- 
tion is the simple one that very little land of average quality was uncultivated even at 
the last settlement. The cultivation, including the new waste, now amounts to 82°5 
per cent, of the assessable area ; and unless some method is devised of fertilising oosur 
plains, that area has, I think, been stretched to the utmost. 


‘“¢ Koel.-The cultivated area is a little above 90 per cent, of the cultivable. At 
the time of settlement this tract of country was thickly inhabited and highly cultivated, 
and it does not appear that under any circumstances much extension of cultivation 
could have been expected. 


“ Apart from the increase in cultivation, there has been a large extension of irri- 
gation in the Meerut, Agra, and Allahabad Divisions, and latterly there has been a 
marked and rapid rise in prices. Greater security has doubtless enhanced the value 
of land; but the following figures show how enormously the price of Jand rose after 
1840, and indicate the gradually relaxing pressure of the Government demand upon 
landlords’ profits :— 




















rare . Price per 
District, Pergunnah, Year, ‘Acre. 

Ra. a& p. 

Furruckabad, ise oe | Chibramow, A vee vv | 1836-50 4 810 
Ditto, we ove see Ditto, or rr) vee | 1861-60 9 O11 
Ditto, ry) eee eee Ditto, JS, vee eo. | 1861-68 12 5 6 
Allygurh, ave «. | Atrowlee, _ nas ee | 1839-48 7 0 8 
: Ditto, see vas yee Ditto, ane yet oe 1849-58 bold 
Ditto, eee ie see Ditto; vee ves aoe | 1859-67 Yul 8 
Mynpoorie, ... cat we | Ghiror, vs one ws | 1840-50 314 6 
Ditto, ace ave or Ditto, ane one eve | 1850-57 65 8 
Ditto, oe aa ose Ditto, wee tee vee | 1858-68 12:13 11 








“When, therefore, the experience of an assessment at 66 per cent. and the large 
ad interim growth of landlords’ profits are spoken of in the same breath, there is an 
obvious confusion and contradiction, If the thirty years’ settlement has furnished us 
with experience of a settlement at 66 per cent., there has been no increase of assets. 
If there has been an increase of asscts, there has been no experience of a settlement 
at 66 per cent. of the assets. 


** Read by the light of the information thus given us, the lesson to be learnt 
from the last settlement would seem to be this :—At its commencement, while it fell 
at 66 per cent., it was unendurable. Reduction followed on its hoels, and a dangerous 
and startling transfer of landed property. Bye-and-bye, cultivation extended, and 
the ratio of the Government demand fell, The settlement succeeded, not because it 
was moderate at the outset, but because circumstances eventually brought it to 
moderation. When, therefore, Mr, Strachey says—‘ The proof’ that the demand (at 
66 per cent.) was not excessive, seems to me absolutely complete: tl best proof that 
can be given consists in the fact of the vast progress in wealth and prosperity which 
the North-Western Provinces have made during the last thirty years, and in the 
growth of private property in the land of immense value,’ he begs the point at issue, 
The proof that the demand (at 66 per cent.) is not excessive is, of course, that it is paid, 
But, as a matter of fact, in many districts it was not paid, and could not be paid, and 
had to be revised; or, where the demand was not revised, it was paid during the first 
ten years at the cost of sales, auctions, and mortgages. When it came to be regularly 
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paid, it was either because the demand had actually been lowered, or because the 
extension of cultivation had virtually lowered the demand. ‘The ‘ vast progress’ was 
post hoc, not propter hoc. It owed its existence to the margin of cultivable land, not 
to the tender mercies of a 66 per cent. settlement. 


“ The conditions under which it was resolved to take 66 per cent. of the rental 
had disappeared when, in 1854, the North-West Government resolved to reduce the 
proportion of the Government demand. The large margin of cultivable land pre- 
viously existing had been mostly brought under the plongh. It is true that irrigation 
schemes were on foot, and there was faint talk at Calcutta of railways; but that the 
whole aspect of the North-West would in ten years from that time be revolutionized 
was what no one could have foreseon. All that could be known to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of 1854 was, that the land reserve, against which the landlord could in 1840 
draw for the ensuing thirty years, was approaching exhaustion. The conditions, therefore, 
under which it was possible for the landlord in 1840 to accept a demand at 66 per cent. 
had disappeared, and, so far as could then be seen, no compensating conditions had 
taken their place. If we are to revert to engagements at 66 per cent., the argument 
from experience can be maintained solely on the ground that what the extension of 
cultivation promised in 1840, a prospective rise in the rent-rate promises in 1870. 
To estimate the probability of this, we must see how far a rise in the rent-rate has 
been taken into consideration by our Settlement Officers, and what is the further 
margin of probable increase which circumstances would justify usin expecting.” 


28. I may add here that the old settlement which fell on the resettled parts of the 
Province 30 years ago at Re. |-14-1 per cultivated acre had fallen at resettlement to 
Re. 1-6-1, and with it of course the alleged 66 per cent. of the assets, which we are 
asked to believe was the continuous ratio of the old settlement. The assessments of 
the present revision of settlement take, I believe, as Mr. Buck has pointed out, much 
more than 50 per cent. of the present assets. We have, as a matter of fact, drawn 
largely on the rent rise, though we expect that such riso will follow more or less speedily 
on the now assessment, and that it is sufficiently foreshadowed by the cases of increase 
which have already come under our observation. 


29. I do not think wo can adopt a differential ratio of assessment. Wo assess on 
the land, not on the turban. The largest properties subdivide : the smallest properties 
pass into single hands. The claim of the Government is on the assets of the soil, not 
on the assets of the proprietor. To graduate the assessment by the owners’ means 
would be not to base it on the' land, but on the land plus the proprietors’ circumstances. 
The last element is one which an unscrupulous Government may admit, but which does 
not enter into the Eastern theory of the claim of the State on the soil. If the propor 
tion varies, it is with the quality of the soil, not with the quality of the passing possessor. 


30. To a progressively increasing demand in tracts where heavy enhancements 
have to be made I see no objection. The old objection to these assessments was that 
they were framed on the assumption of a progressive state of cultivation. When the 
time came to pay a larger demand the people said that cultivation had not extended. 
The assessment was objected to as based not on existing, but on future assets, For 
this reason I would not have these progressive assessments in merely backward tracts, 
because if yon forestall the results of present industry you discourage the further cul- 
tivation of the tract. You kill, in a word, the goose that is to lay you your egg. 
But where, as so often happens now, heavy increase has to be made in assessment from 
other causes, such as previous undor-assessment or rise in rates, humanity and policy 
seem to me to suggest that the increase should be gradual, The treasury, however, 
which is not concerned with humanity, or with policy other than that of economy, 
would object to such a concession : and seeing that the majority of our settlements are 
concluded, it is late in the day to be discussing it. I pass to thesecond of the questions 
connected with temporary settlements, 
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81. “Question II.-~It should be stated whether the operation of the Rent Law 
results in any measure in restricting the full demand for land revenue to which the 
Government may be justly entitled. It will be remembered under this head that the 
success of mach of the operations of the assessing officer is tested by the degree in which 
they are upheld by decisions given under the rent laws. Is it generally the case that 
rents upon tenants with rights of occupancy are not raised by the Courts to such a stand- 
ard as from facts noticed by the Settlement Officer, such as agreement between parties, 
value of produce, rates of rents paid by tenants having no right of occupancy, d&e., may 
seem equitable and fair? If no such general cause of obstruction exists, in what degree 
does it exist? And what are the remedies, if any, which are suggested to remove it ?”’ 


Mr. Crosthwaite (Htawah) thinks that, except in very exceptional cases, the ope- 
ration of the rent laws does not result in restricting the full demand for land revenue. 
But they do throw a very unnecessary burden on the landowner, and eventually on the 
tenant. He urges that the Settlement Officer should not only assess, but fix the rents 
that are the basis of assessment. He would fix all rents at the time of settlement, and 
for the period of settlement for occupancy tenants, leaving the rents of the tenants-at- 
will alone open to variation, “I am convinced that a measure of this kind would 
benefit the country at large, andis the only way of avoiding very serious agrarian trou- 
bles hereafter. Ié is hostile to English notions of rights of a landowner; but I am 
not sure that it is not more in consonance with the real constitution of property in 
this country than the present state of things ; and if the rents fixed were adequate, the 
present benefits of the moasure to the zemindars would counterbalance the prospective 
loss.” 


Mr, Patterson (Futtehpore) whose “ only experience in enhancement has been in 
Allygurh,” found there that the decisions of the Settlement Officers were always upheld 
eventually by the Civil Courts. “ But I think that our success was exceptional, and that 
so uncertain is the working of Section 17 of Act X. of 1859, that a Judge with a theory 
might with perfect legality overturn all a Settlement Officer’s decisions. What can 
be more unreasonable than the fact that the reat enhancement law does not allow what 
ought to be the most important cause of enhancement, viz., that the public demand 
on the land has been increased? An executive officer now fixes the revenue om one set 
of principles ; and a judicial officer -fixes the rent-roll, on the payment of which the 
revenue depends, on another set of principles. I would be the last to injure the 
occupancy tenants, andindeed would be glad if the status of the mere tenants-at-will was 
abolished, but I cannot think the rights of the former were more sacred than that of the 
proprietors. And yet the demand.on the latter is fixed by the executive officer: while 
even at time of settlement the position of the former can only be modified by the Civil 
Courts.” J beg to draw especial attention to this extract, which seems to me admirably 
worded, and to place the difficulty in a nut-shell. He adds that where tenants with a 
right ef occupancy are really entitled to hold at rates lower than double revenue rates, 
the proprietor should yet be assessed as if he were receiving full market rates. ‘I consi- 
der the State right to one half of the met profits sacred, mo matter what parties may 
share in the remainder.” 


Mr, Carpenter (Allahabad) states that “ the landlords of these parts have hitherto 
had no great incentive, in consequence of the lightness of the former demand, to press 
for enhancement; and, at the present stage of settlement operations, I am unable to 
say how far occupancy tenants of this class (7. ¢., Brahmins, Chatrees—strong cul- 
tivating bodies) may be able to shelter themselves under the protective clauses of the 
law. I say nothing here about the impolicy of binding the Settlement Officer at the 
time of settlement in the matter ef enhancements by the provisions of Act X. of 1859. 
This seems now to be admitted on all hands.” 


Rai Buldeo Buksh does not think that the-operations of the rent-law result gene~ 
rally in restricting the full demand for land revenue to which Government may fairly 
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Operation of the Rent by the conflicting interpretations of contending lawyers. In the permaneatly-settled 


districts (with which, by the way, the present question has nothing to do) the incor- 
reciness of the village papers adds to the difficulty of determining rent suits. 


Mr. Wigram (Bustee) believes “that in practice the rent-laws do restrict the 
amount which the zemindar can get from his tenants,” and furnishes an illustration 
within his experience. 


Mr. Reid (Azimgurh) reports that “the enhancement clauses of the rent laws 
have been very little used in the District Courts, but the action of the Courts in most 
of the cases that have come before them has been such as to keep up the belief that 
the rents paid by hereditary tenants cannot be raised.” He awaits further expe- 
rience. 


Mr. Webster says :—“ I do not think thitin this district the rent laws can be 
said to have had any direct effect in restricting the full demand for land revenue to 
which the Government may be justly entitlel ; in fact the law has been but little resorted 
to as a rent-raising engine, the average number of suits for enhancement of rent decided 
annually during the last five years being only 80, which, in a district containing 
nearly 8,000 estates, is amore nothing.” The indirect effect of the laws, the difficulties, 
that is, which they impose, “has been here as elsewhere mischievous.” 


Mr. E, Colvin is of opinon that the operation of the rent-law “ depends very 
much on the officers and their tendencies.” My experience is that the Courts are 
raising rents beyond the estimates,of. Settlement Officers, I have known a landlord 
complain bitterly against a rental incidence of 14 annas per kutcha beegah assumed 
by the Settlement Officer, and yet the tenants raised en masse to one rupee per acre. 
It has always seemed to me an anomaly that during settlement the appeal in adjusting 
rents should be to the Civil Court.”’ 


Mr. Wilson (Budaon) does not ‘“ consider that the operation of the rent law has 
in any measure restricted the demand of land revenue,” 


Mr. Currie (Shahjehanpore), while he does not think that the Goverment demand 
for land revenue has been restricted by the! nattral results of the operations of the rent 
laws, isof opinion that “ ander the existing law, Settlement Officors are placed in a false 
position.” His remarks are much to the same effect as Mr. Patterson’s, and he con- 
cludes: —“ I should prefer seeing the Settlement Officers freed from the necessity of 
conforming to Act X. rules, and from the control of the Civil Courts, and permitted to. 
fix rents as they now fix revenue, on the fullest consideration of all causes affecting 
the circumstances of the land; and it appears to me that any arguments justifying 
appeals to the Civil Courts should be almost equally forcible in justifying a ‘similar 
appeal from the assessment of the revenue.” 


Mr. Moens (Bareilly) criticises the “ great and radical errors” of Act X., 1859: and 
the whole course of his experience in the settlement has shown him that the Revenue 
Courts did not as a rule raise the rates of occupancy tenants fo anything like a fair 
and equitable rate. He would apparently wish compotition introduced, pure and simple, 
“Why should the Officers of Government step in to fix the rent of land between 
landlord and tenant any more than the price of sugar between buyer and seller ? 
1 am for free trade in land as well as in its produce, and I am convinced that the cul- 
tivator would benefit in the long run.” It would be a curious reversal of our Irish 
experience if it did. “In the long run” peasants increase and multiply ; and I don’t 
see how greater competition for land is to benefit competitors, whatever may be its 
effect on those who hold it in proprietary possession, To advocate free trade in land 
in Northern India seems to me in a Settlement Officer to argue a strange forgetfulness 
of the mode in which the respsctive interests in the land have grown and are growing 
under our rule, 
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Mr. Buck, after giving illustrations of the working of the first enhancing clause 
of Section X XII., Act X. of 1859, concludes :—“ The defect in the law is manifest. It 
does not allow the general rate of an under-rented tract to be lifted to a fair level. 
The remedy I propose is twofold: in the first place, a greater discretion should be 
allowed to Settlement and other experienced Officers on the extent of area from 
which puttes rates may be chosen ; and in the second place, permission should be 
given to raise the rates payable by occupancy-tenants in some fair proportion to the 
rates pavable by tenants-at-will, which tend to rise to a natural level by competition,” 
Indirectly, we may infer that Mr. Buck thinks the present rent law does keep down the 
rent-rate, and consequontly the revenue. 


Mr. Ridsdale writes :—“ The existing rent laws, by imposing a cumbrous, uncer- 
tain, and expensive procedure for enhancing the rents of mouroosee tenants, without per- 
mitting any reference to rents paid by ‘ unprotected’ tenants, undoubtedly largely 
retard, and in many cases considerably prevent, the natural development of the rental, 
and thereby restrict the Government revenue, which is based thereon.” He has 
“ found in practice that the Courts have always hitherto maintained rents decreed with 
discretion with reference to the average rates of tracts where protected tenants largely 
preponderate.” But all allusion to rents paid by tenants-at-will, or other natural 
standard of rent, are carefully avoided. 


Mr. White thinks that to the extent in which they fetter the Settlement Officer, 
the rent laws interfere with a full assessment. His views are similar to those of Mr. 
Crosthwaite, Mr. Patterson, and others whose opinions I have quoted. 


_ Mr, Hobart writes :—“ In enhancement cases I do not think that sufficient stress 
is laid on Clause 2, Section 17, of the Act. Ifa sort of standard were set up for occu- 
pancy-tenants, and if their profits were limited to a certain amount of the produce, 
like those of the landlord (calculated, if necessary, in the current market value), as in 
my proposed scheme, and their rent could be enhanced and reduced thereto, it would 
be a plainer and simpler rule than that which obtains at present.” 


32. It will be seen that, on the whole, the opinion seems to be that the rent law, 
though it does from its provisions throw diffieulties in the way of adopting a fair 
standard for the valuation and enhancement of rents, is worked as fairly as can be; and 
that the Civil Courts are in no way to be charged with anything like obstructiveness, 
The Board’s views on this point are already before the Government of India, and will 
be found at page 88 seg. of my Memorandum on North-West Settlements. I need 
say nothing further here as to my own opinion, for the whole of my argument in 
that Note points to the inexpediency of leaving Courts of Law to adjudicate rents 
at time of settlement. The Rent and Revenue Code now about to the placed before the 
Council embody the views of most of the Collectors and Settlement Officers in these 
Provinces; and it is unnecessary in viow of the action taken by the Local Government 
to dwell any more on this part of the subject, 


33. The third question put to officers was this :— 


“ TII.—The extent to which, on theoretical grounds, in view of a settlement for 
a-term of years, enhancement of rent-rates, beyond the present prevailing standard, 
is or may safely be assumed as a basis of assessment should be stated. The expe- 
dioncy of assuming at time of settlement any considerable rise in rents which is pros- 
pective only—in other words, of taking for an indefinite term of years a larger share 
than usual of the existing rental assets—must be weighed here with especial reference 
to the circumstances of each district.” 


Mr. Patterson (Futtehpore), thinks “that Settlement Officers already go as far in 
this direction as is compatible with safety.”” The revenue assessed by them “ should 
lead to a levelling up’ to a standard based on rents paid in estates in which the ordi- 
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nary motives. causing under-ronting are absent. “I would allow him the widest lati- — 
tude in comparing tracts of similar fertility, and the Commissioner and Board, being 
from their position able to form a wider induction, can of course test his rates 
by comparison with those paid in districts with similar advantages. But it would, I 
think, be unsafe to assume, on purely theoretical. grounds, a rise much beyond any rates 
actually paid.” 


Mr. Carpenter (Allahabad), while he would assume a prospective increase on the 
ground that rents have been hitherto for some reason inadequate and below the level 
of other similar tracts, would be very cautious in the case where rents, though pre- 
viously adequate, have failed to rise with the rise in prices. “The estimate should be 
based rather upon known facts, such as the condition of the tenants, the extent of 


enhancement which has already taken place, and the like, than upon theoretical 
grounds,” 


Buldeo Buksh cannot recommend any such measure, and makes some important 
remarks on the impolicy of entering on mere speculation, or of adopting any course 
unintelligible to the people, which I shall quote under the next and final question. 


Mr. Wigram (93) and Mr. E. Colvin (109) think that much must be left to the 
discretion of the Settlement Officer. Mr, Wilson (112) thinks any such scheme “ dan- 
gerous.” : 


Mr. Currie (Shahjehanpore) thinks the extent to which such an increase may be 
assumed “ is the full limit to which rent-rates will rise immediately on the declaration 
of the revised jummas, i. ¢., within‘a period of two, or, at the outside, three years from 
the commencement of the new assessments.”’ “ Any assumption of rise in rents 
beyond this, based even on the most, plausible grounds, I look upon as dangerous, and 
to be guarded against.” 


Mr. Meens writes :-—‘* Experience in all the recent settlements has shown that 
rents always do rise after the revision of assessment. The extent of that riso must 
depend on the special circumstances of the district. No general rule can be laid dowa.” 
“‘ The § prevailing standard of rents’ must form the basis of all rates for assessment,” 


Mr. Buck, “ for several reasons, cannot think it would be safe to assume any en- 
hancement of the rent-rates above the existing standard.” His reasons are three,——1st, 
the enhancement of merely under-rented fields already causes sufficient increase on 
cultivation and proprietors; 2nd, the rent-law does not allow of it; 3rd, there is no 
certainty at present of what actually is the margin of profit left to cultivators, and that 
this margin is not likely to be reduced by a continual fall in prices. 


Mr. Ridsdale (162) thinks any such system would be “very dangerous.” Colonel 


Ternan agrees with him. 


Mr. White (172) is ‘‘ quite clear that there is no danger in giving Settlement 
Officers a discretional power on this point,” but doubts if it is possible to lay down any 
hard and fast rules for invariable observance; the “ probable results of the near 
future ” only must be looked to. 


Mr. Hobart (178) dees not “ think that any man can possibly foresee to what 
height prices will rise during the term of settlement. The system pursued at present 
appears to be the best that could possibly be adopted.” 


34, There could have been but little doubt what the reply to such a-question could 
be. Settlement Officers already go great lengths in this direction. Recently, in two cases, 
the Board have been compelled to call the attention of the Assessing Officer to what 
seemed the extravagance of his assumptions. The rents to be taken as standards must be 
standard rents. Present rent may in a great measure be below these, but the certainty that 
they admit of enhancement will justify the Settlement Officer in assuming that on revision 
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of the Government demand enhancement will be made, But if these rents are casual ; palate ii Hi 
if numerically, or by the circumstances in which they were fixed, they do not give a —_ Assessmehtt on specula- 
reliable index of the probable rise in rents hitherto untouched, they cannot, with any lea 

policy, be accepted as the basis of assessment, In point of fact, as has already been 

stated, present settlements fallat much more than 50 percent. of actually existing 

assets. 


35. Some officors, Mr. Keene for instance, and Mr. Ricketts, would, if I under- 
stand them rightly, base rents on a kind of farmers’ valuation. They would try back to 
the system which failed under Regulation VII. of 1822. I should not have thought 
that this would have recommended itself to any officers who had read the record of pre- 
vious trials on this head in the Board’s Volume of Selections for 1872. It seems to me 
the wildest and the widest sea to venture over on which English Civil Officers could 
ever set sail. We shall see, when we come to Mr. Halsey’s paper, how he, Sir R. Mont- 
gomery, and Mr. Hume~-the formor and latter certainly claiming special interest 
in agricultural matiors—differ in their estimates of gross and net outturn. The project 
completely ignores, moreover, the custom of the country, the tenures, and the conditions 
restricting and regulating rent, You may fix what rent you like, but how are you 
going to get tenants of all classes to accept your valuation? The scheme could 
succeed only if the land were a tabula rasa: with Civil Officers as thick as leaves, 
and as expert.as Mr. Mechi. 


36. The last question refers to— 


“IV.—The expediency of leaving the assessments open to enhancement or re-adjust- Trmrorary Serrtewanrs, 
ment during a term of temporary settlement, in consequence of the diminished value One Seni 
of the precious metals, or other causes, such as those enumerated in para, 25 of the 
Government letter, with effect of canals and other public works upon the assessment 


of the land revenue.” 


Mr. Crosthwaite writes :-—~‘ As to leaving the assessments open to re-adjustment Page 88. ° 
during the currency of the settlement, upon any ground whatever, I think that it 
would destroy the confidence of the people entirely.” Mr. Moore (39) is quite opposed 
to the re-adjustment of the demand during the currency of the settlement. Mr. 
Patterson says: —“ The essential point in the present system of long leases is the 
confidence felt by the agricultural classes that, fora generation, their position is secure. 

The policy has been successful, and has conferred on the country a hitherto unknown Page 59. 
degree of prosperity. I deprecate the imposition of any additional demand during the 
term of sottlement on account of any cause which does not directly increase the pro- 
duce.” In the case only of canals would he allow of any interference ; and for these 
he would introduce in temporary settlements the system first advocated by Mr. 
Crosthwaite in the case of permanent settlement, and recommended for adoption by 
the present Lieutenant-Governor, then Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, in his 
Minute dated 10th May, 1861. ‘‘ The proposal was to fix a rate representing the 
additional profit accruing to the landlord from canal-irrigation, and to apply this rate at 

stated intervals to the additional area brought under irrigation,” 


Mr. Carpenter cannot “ express his opinion too strongly against any such mea- Page 67. 
sure.” Rents do not rise steadily, but by jumps. A landlord does not take higher rents 
from his cultivators merely because prices have risen, but because after lapse of time 
he sees that they can pay more. ‘ By continually meddling with the assessment, we 
should only defeat our own end.” 


Buldeo Buksh, to whose remarks on this head I have in a previous paragraph drawn Page 90, 
attention, writes:—‘‘ The real cause for congratulation to the people, and the source of 
prosperity under tho British rule, as contrasted with the former Governments, and 
felt by the generality of the ignorant masses, unaccustomed to thinking, is, that while the 
latter harrassed them with anaual tushkhees assessment made on insufficient or ficti- 
8b 
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tious grounds, burdened them with numerous oppressive abwab cesses, and on the rea- 
lisation thereof subjected them to the most rapacious underlings, in whose hands neither 
their persons nor property were secure,—under the former, although this last evil is not 
quite extinct, yet once they had the settlement of their estates concluded, they were free 
from the two former ; enjoyed long, if not permanent, leases based on real facts (which, 
in truth, were long terms of peace and happiness), and had to pay a few and fixed cesses. 
Should the system of assessments, based on assumed speculative and prospective rent-rates 
be introduced in settlements, should the terms of temporary settlements be very much 

reduced, though theremay be some inconsiderable increase of the Government demand, 

yet it cannot very likely fail to be at the expense of the contented feelings of the majority 
of the people, and may add to the evils complained of under the former Governments, 
the hardships of punctual and regular realisation of the dues, and of the penalty of for- 
feiture, 


“ The operation of an ordinary settlement takes such a long term of years to com- 
plote it thoroughly, causes such an extra drain on the mental peace and bodily comfort, 
and the moneyed resources of the people, that after its conclusion they are most in need 
of those comforts and enjoyments which an undisturbed long term of sottlement, with 
moderate assessment under a good Government, can only confer.” 


“For the reasons above stated, I would not advise the expediency of leaving the 
assessments open to enhancement or to re-adjustment during the term of temporary 
settlement, contingent only on the diminished value of the precious metals, the crea- 
tion of new centres of consumption, or-the increased facilities of communication. The 
loss occasioned by the former may in a way be made up by additional appropriate taxes, 
and that by the two latter by introducing somo kind of town or transit duty in the 
locality where it may be needed. 


“The case with irrigation canals is different ; their construction costs a great 
deal, and they are directly instrumental in imparting fertilising influence to the soil, 
and increasing its productive powers, A clause as to the re-adjustment of jumma, conse- 
quent on the opening of new canals of irrigation, may be inserted in the settlement 
administration paper. In other cases, leaving’ temporary settlements open to enhance- 
ment of jumma, howsoever just the measure may seem to be, is likely to deprive the 
people of the peace and tranquility. of the mind, and is sure to keep them in a state of 
dread and suspicion, which, succeeding anxieties they have been suffering while the 
settlement was being made, must be very distressing. And after all in many cases it 
may be difficult to carry out those measures of enbancement so judiciously and carefully 
as to avoid hardships, and at the same time to assess a reasonable amount. 


“ Besides the system of short temporary settlements, or of open temporary settle- 
ments, liable to the enhancement of jumma during its term, on the increase of rental 
assets, is not likely to yield nearly as large a revenue as it may be at first expected 
by the most sanguine calculations. For, as has been stated in a preceding para- 
graph, by most of the proprietors discontinuing to take interest in the improvements . 
of their estates, and the enhancement of rents during and about the close of a term 
of settlement, very little (gener ally not more than a third of the term) will be spent 
in the development of the resources of the estates, and even during that they cannot 
but be indifferently managed. Such a state of things, and the amount of expenses 
generally incurred in settlements, cannot ultimately contribute to any large gain to 
Government,” 


Mr. Wigram “ would strongly deprecate the plan of leaving assessments open to 
enhancement, as tending to unsettle and disturb the minds of landholders.” “ I would 
far prefer a short settlement for ten or fifteen yearson the openly avowed reason that by’ 
that time a railway will be opened, or a canal in working order, to one which would 
keep the zemindars in constant uncertainty.” 
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Mr, Reid would have no interference. “ Whatever the length of the poriod for 
which Government makes the settlement, let the assessment be made according to pre- 
sent prevailing rates, and not be liable to change during the period of settlement.” He 
discusses briefly the expediency of decennial settlements, and concludes that “on the 
whole it would be best, I believe, to let the present system of settlement stand as it 
is.” 

Nuzeer Ahmud would “ adhere to thirty years for the present, because the country 
is progressing fast. But the less you harass the people, the more you would strengthen 
their allegiance to the rule, and perhaps after one or two renewals of assessment fifty 
years will be a fair time to let the people rest.” 


Mr. Webster thinks it “ unadvisable to leave the settlement, when once completed 
for a term of years, open to re-adjustment on any ground whatever.” The additional 
income would be “dearly purchased at the expense of the feeling of general insecurity 
and irritation which such proceedings would certainly produce among the people.” 


Mr, E. Colvin thinks it “inexpedient to leave the assessmonts open to re-adjust- 
ment pending the period of a temporary settlement.” ‘ Ttmay besafely said that there 
is nothing which unsettles the mind of agricultural society so much as the progress of 
settlement operations,” 


Mr. Wilson agrees with him (112), and so does Mr. Currie (123). 


Mr. Moens “would most earnestly. deprecate, leaving the assessment open to 
enhancement for any cause whatever during a period of temporary settlement. Any 
such reservation would at once, and with reason, destroy all feeling of security in the 
settlement, and would consequently depreciate the value of landed property.” “It 
would be utterly impossible for the most expert land valuator to say by how much the 
rental of a particular village had improved from any one of these causes.” But he 
subsequently excepts from this statement the case of canals, and proceeds to advocate 
a scheme for assessing canal-irrigated land at dry rates. “ Government has the com- 
mand of the canal-water, and can demand any rate it pleases for its use.” He “ fails to 
perceive a singlo objection to the plan.” “Space does not allow here an analysis of his 
scheme, but the objection which seems to me vital is, that you would have two Settle- 
ment Departments: the Settlemont Officer assessing land, not on its rental value, as 
he ordinarily does, but ona fictitiously reduced rate; and tho Canal Officer, who 
knows nothing of rent, attempting to reach the landlord’s profits by rates imposed by 
his own lights, and with no other limit probably than the capacity of landlords to pay, 
The scheme is quite incompatible with a uniform Government rule of 50 per cent. of 
the net assets. 


Mr. Buck writes :—“ Free permission to levy new demands by gradual increments 
would be a most useful measure, The suddenness of tho increase is often oppressive, 
both to landlords and tenants. Mr. Maxwell, whom I have mentioned as an ex-proprie- 
tor of large estatos, has told me that the immediate levy of a heavy increase has been 
felt by him as a great hardship, and that he could not create immediately a corres- 
ponding enhancement in the rent-roll without causing great distress to his cultivators,” 


He would allow no other form of interference except in the case of extension of 
canal-water. He recommends a quinquennial revision of assessment in canal villages, 
and proposes a system for the adjustment of the demand, which, in the face of the new 
Canal Bill, I need not stop to note. 


Mr. Ridsdale would have no interference for any cause whatever during the term 
of settlement, ‘“ Above all things, the certainty and inviolability of the settlement 
engagements, fixing absolutely the demand on the land for a specified term of years, 
ought to be maintained at all costs,” 
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Mr. White similarly condemns interference on the ground of its effects on peoples’ 
minds, but does not seem to object to an average rate for “extraordinary” canal 
revenue. 

37, The consensus of officers as to the impolicy of interfering during the term of 
settlement, except in the case of canal irrigation, is no more than was to be expected. 
Any one even superficially acquainted with the people must see how such a step would 
stamp out, as Nuzeer Ahmud puts it, “‘ what confidence remains.” Similarly, the mea- 
sure of disconnecting tho cesses from land revenue, however unanswerable on grounds of 
financial expediency, is, politically, in my opinion, a mistake. If it must be adopted, I 
think the cesses should be at any rate fixed for stated periods. The great host of petty 
owners draw no distinction between the different leads to which their payments are cre- 
dited, or the mode in which they arecalculated. They see that Government reserves to 
itself the right of increasing, during the term of settlement, their payments ; and, as Bul. 
deo Buksh says, the knowledge “ deprives the people of peace and tranquillity of mind, 
and is sure to keep them in a state of dread and suspense.” His Honor, in the letter to 
which the Board are now about to reply, has pointed out the difference between the effects 
of works directly increasing the quantity, or indirectly adding to the value of the produce, 
and it may be added that unless rents rise appreciably on the opening of a new rail or 
market, there can be no sufficient ground, even on the argument of the Government of 
India, for keeping open the term of settlements. But the rise in rents is a slow and uncer- 
tain process, and would probably be further retarded by the knowledge among proprie- 
tors that as soon as it was accomplished or even begun, a Settlement Officer would be 
popped on to the estate to make fresh “ assumed rates,” and theorize, at their expense, 
as to the sufficiency or otherwise of the rents actually enforced or contemplated. In- 
crease of population is, in the sense used by the Government of India, one of the “ causes, 
independent of the action of the occupant of the land,” which imcrease the value of the 
land, Few causes would raise the rental value of lands more than a rapid increase in 
population, Few at the same time would so much reduce the profits of cultivators. 
The argument of the Government of India would justify us, nevertheless, in stimulat- 
ing and justifying, during the currency of a settlement, under the competition of 
enhanced population, by a demand for increased revenue, the demand of the proprie- 
tor on his tenants for a rack-rent. This is carrying the position to an extreme, but 
I think it is a logical consequence of the views put forward in their despatch. 


38. The conclusion which I think may be justly drawn from the whole matter is 
that the time has not come when it would be fair or equitable, whether to the Government 
or the people, to introduce a permanent settlement; and that the question can, without 
injustice to the people (who really only want to have a little peace and quiet), lie over till 
our recent re-settlements are approaching their term. The people do not insist on a 
permanent settlement : the moment for granting it would be unfortunate, The Provinces 
are in a transition state throughout: rentsare slowly adjusting themselves: the pressure 
of the revenue on landlords, owing to the difference in the inequality of rents at time of 
settlement, and their gradual future assimilation, will presently greatly vary. But the 
system of temporary settlement, with the aid of modifications now proposed in the rent- 
laws, ia adequate as regards the treasury, and has given satisfaction to the people. Those 
settlements, however, should run for 30 years, as heretofore. If we are to have short- 
term settlements, and if these short-term settlements are to be open to enhancement on 
the plea of cesses, we may as well, so far as the people are concerned, declare our intention 
to have no term at all. The Government in these Provinces may not be getting that 
exact share of the outturn of the land which, were we Thakurs or Moguls, we might claim, 
But if the English Government leaves to the people more of the public rental than did 
its predecessors, it offers them infinitely less means of earning a living. No Government 
in the world, which wishes to preserve its existence, will insist on extorting with one 
hand larger revenues, while with the other it closes the door to employment; yet de- 
siring, meanwhile, to enforce, and for the first time in the history of its subjects, to 
maintain, absolute peace and order. We must look at the matter by the light of 
1872, and not by the dim religious laws of Menu. Moreover (though this is a consideras 
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tion which does not seem to oppress some of us), we are pledged. We have created 
‘property; we have respected tenures ; we have, in a word, abandoned the right to push 
the proprietor aside, and to tottle up for him, by his threshing floor, the value and the 
yield of his acres. If our ignorance did not shrink from such a labour, our good faith 
might suggest the impolicy of it, Another reflection which must occur to us all is, 
that it is rather late in the day to bo talking about the system of fhe North-West Set- 
tlements. We have nearly resettled the Province, and, except as a matter of ingenious 
speculation, I do not think we need at this éleventh hour consider whether we had 
not better undo all our work. If fifteen or sixteen years ago these matters had been 
proposed to us, the time might have seemed appropriate and expedient. But to agitate 
them now can serve little or no practical use, and only keep the people uneasy and the 
palm of Government for larger revenues itchy. The views of those who press for re- 
consideration seem to me to rest wholly on fiscal considerations, which are a part 
only, and not the largest part, of considerations of public policy. “ Can you or can you 
not, in view of the economical revolution, squeeze more?”’ To which the true answer 
seems to me to be that, in view of the economical revolution, we certainly can ; but that 
in view of the security of the country, the salus reipublice, which is the suprema lex, we 
cannot ; and, I should like to add, we will not. 


A. COLVIN. 
December 31st, 1872. 
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APPENDIX ON MR. HALSEY’S MEMORANDUM. 


1. I said in my Note that as Mr. Halsey had not categorically answered the 
Board’s questions, it would be more convenient to reserve comments on his paper till 
the general question had been dealt with. Accordingly I now add some remarks. 


2. It must be borne in mind that Mr. Halsey writes of the Cawnpore District 
only. He specially notices this when entering on the question of cultivators’ profits 
and of prices, where he says :—“ I will now proceed to discuss the questions raised by 
the Board, but, in doing so, I must be allowed to depart from the order in which they 
stand, for reasons which will become obvious as we proceed, and premising that in all which 
Follows . Lam referring only to the District of Cawnpore, I shall begin, &c., &c.” The cir- 
cumstances of Cawnpore are peculiar. From A. D.1778, as we read in the opening lines 
of Montgomery’s Statistical Report, “a considerable body of troops has always been 
cantoned there, and for many years it was the principal military station in India.” 
Now it is far less important as a military station. It was, moreover, the principal scene 
of those wholesale transfers of landed property for arrears of land revenue which 
occurred in the early years of our rule, and which led to the appointment of a Special 
Commission under Regulation I. of 1821. Both under Native Government and for 
many years under our own, we learn from the report referred to that it was very 
grievously over-assessed. In the Oudh days “the revenues of the country were 
anticipated ; the tenures by which the amils and farmers held their possessions were 
most precarious, and the misery of the lower classes, excluded from all protection, was 
excessive.” When’ we took over the district in 1802, “the first step was a false 
one——we raised the revenue.” And when at length, after a succession of revisions, the 
revenue was about to be re-adjusted and the people to find relief, there came the famine 
of 1838. Great transfers had, meanwhile, taken place, and the district was in a depressed 
state. Cawnpore must not be taken, any more than the other extreme we have 
recently seen quoted, Boolundshuhur, as “an example of what is very generally 
going on.” 

3. Mr. Halsey seeks to establish the following main positions :— 


Jst.—That on an average the margin left for the cultivators’ subsistence is 
less than the value of the Iabour he has expended on his land. 


Qnd.—That there has been no rise in prices, guoad the principal staples of 
the district, during the past fifty years. 


8rd.—That therefore there is no ground for assuming any considerable pros- 
pective rise in rents. 


4th.—That in view of the selling prices of land, the rental profits now left to 
the proprietors are small, 


5th,—That there being no prospect of a risc in rents, and little profit from the 
land, the present demand should be lowered, and then made permanent. 


4, On the first point there has been some misapprehension. Mr. Halsey has 
been understood to say that cultivation is carried on at a loss. He does not say this, 
but expressly guards himself, by writing, in reference to his statement of outturn and 
cost :-~“ Supposing this statement then stands the test of criticism, it will be mani- 
fest that if the cultivator of this district had to pay for labour, he could not cultivate 
at a profit.” 


5. To say of a peasant cultivator that “if he had to pay for the labour of himself 
and his family, he could noé cultivate ata profit” isa truism, and a position which no 
one would for a moment deny. Ifa man, whose sole business in life it is to cultivate, 
pays another man to do his business: in other words, if a man carries on his work 
under conditions in which it never ts carried on, he certainly cannot expect a profit, 
This, however, isthe condition under which Mr, Halsey calculates the profits of hia 
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cultivator. Again, if Mr. Halsey debits the head of the family with wages paid to its 
members for assistance in cultivation, he should correspondingly credit the members 
of the family with the wages received from its head. The margin left for the family’s 
subsistence, in other words, cannot be less than the sum received by the family. 


6. The cost of cultivation Mr. Halsey divides into— 


Seed, Bird-scaring. 
Ploughing, sowing, and manure, Reaping. 

Weeding. Thrashing and clearing. 
Watering. Rent. 


Excepting seed and rent, the whole of these expenses are supposed by the statement 
to be performed by hired labour, and paid forin cash. Rent in the case of wheat is put 
at Rs. 8 per acre, and seed at Rs. 2, in all Rs. 10, out of a total cost of Rs. 44-11-0, 
leaving Rs. 34-11-0 as the portion of the expenses borne by hired labour and paid for by 
our peasant cultivator. The value of the produce is put at Rs. 37. Actually, and as a 
matter of fact, the balance on an acre, after deducting money payments, will by this 
calculation be Its. 37 minus 10-0, or Rs. 27 per acre. Mr. Halsey works it out at 
Rs. 7-11-0 loss, 


7, If the object of his figures is to establish the position—“ that on an average 
the margin left for the cultivator’s subsistence is less than the value of the labour he has 
expended on his Jand”’—he should have credited to the subsistence fund of the family 
the value of labour which he has debited against its head. But if Mr. Halsey wants 
to show that, as a matter of fact, rents cannot be raised higher, what he should have 
given was an estimate of the bond fide costs of cultivation on the average area of a 
peasant cultivator, showing the average produce and the margin which remained 
for subsistence after deduction of all cost of cultivation, the average of the family, 
and an estimate of the cost of subsistence. As it stands, the calculation is beside 
the question, while the extreme difference between his calculations, and the other 
two quoted, throw a common doubt on the aceuracy—even for such purposes as they 
may be meant to serve—of all’three. As Mr, Ricketts has pointed out in his letter, 
Mr, Halsey, in his three calculations in this one letter, gives three different estimates 
of outturn. 


8. The second position is that there has been no rise in prices, quoad the princi- 
pal staples of the district, during the last fifty years. 


Before saying anything about the prices givenin Statement B., it may be pointed 
out that, as a matter of fact, the figures show that prices have risen, and in some cases 
very considerably. The rise is as follows, ranged in the first and last periods given in 
the statement :—~ 


Wheat. Barley. Gram. |Dal,Urhur.| Jowar, Bajra. 





ef oe 


Md. 8. C. Md. 8. C. (Md. S. C. (Ma. 8. C. (Md. S. C. [Md. §. GL 








1841-50, 
1828-1880, average price, oo { 024 8; 086 6{ 088 4{ 080 4 16 9 138 
1861-1871, do. do., ton O 22 18 0 30 12 0 25 14 031 2 027 5 024 2 
Amount of rise per rupee, ace 0 1 8] 0 510; 0 7 6 Nil, 018 4] O19 6 
Percentage, ae e 15° 22° Nil. 40° 44: 





How, in the face of these figures, Mr. Halsey can commit himself to the statement 

that “ there has been no rise in prices, quoad the principal staples of the district, during 

"the past fifty years,” I cannot conceive. For two of these staples he only gives figures 
for thirty years. But comparing the extremes of the period given, there is shown 
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in every case but one a ris, and in the case of the three staples forming the chief food 
of the cultivating in common with the rest of the lower classes, a very extraordinary rise, 
He says,— “ This list of prices shows a result very different from the generally received 
opinion as to a rise in prices ;” but it seems to me to show results in the case of four staples 
identical with those of other inquiries, viz., that the rise in prices has been very great. 
The ordinary method adopted by Settlement Officers is to compare the first with the 
last ten years of the recent Settlement. Contrasting similarly with Mr, Halsey’s last 
period the corresponding initial period, the identity of Mr. Halsey’s figures with those 
of other officers is infinitely more striking :-- 

og a ee ee es 

Wheat. Barley. Gram. |Dal,Urhur.} Jowar. Bajra. 





em | errno | mes | 


1841-51, vee 029 #1 127 0384 9 107 
1861-7], on O 22 13 0 30 12 0 25 14 081 2 





9, Mr. Halsey, it is true, speaking from his own experience and from “ general 
report,”’ says that the harvests in the first decades (viz. 1840-50 and 1850-60) were above 
rather than below the average; but that would only show, even if general rumour did 
not also say that during the last ten years harvests had been below the average, that the 
bond fide rise during the last thirty years has not been so great as it seems. It does not 
touch the question of the rise during the last jiyty years, or the comparison of the term of 
1823-30 with that of 1861-71. 


10. As to the table of prices, neither Sir. R. Montgomery nor Mr. Halsey say 
what the weight of their seer is, I suppose it is the same. But a study of the table 
shows that the reason of the comparatively small rise in prices in some staples is not 
that the present prices are at all lower than in other districts, but that in 1823-30 
prices were exceptionally high. And two points must be noted here. 


11. In the first place, the prices are apparently those of the Cawnpore City, And 
as we have already seen, for many years after the introduction of our rule, Cawnpore 
was oue of the largest military cantonmentsin India. This explains the disparity in the 
comparative prices of wheat and the inferior staples; and, if the tables are accurate, 
accounts in a measure for the high prices of wheat which ruled from 1823 to 1830, 


Lhave drawn up a comparative table from Mr. Buck’s diagram, showing the 
prices ruling in Cawnpore and the neighbouring district of Futtehgurh from 1828 to 
1870. The secr of Mr. Buck’s statement has been reduced tothe Government secr. A 
glance at the comparative figures of the first and last few years will} show that the 
high prices of the Cawnpore City found no parallel in Futtehgurh, 


12, But in the next place, and this is far the most important of the two, it will 
be seen from Mr. Halsey’s table that prices rose suddenly in 1826-1827, Mr. Halsey 
makes no mention of the fact, bat a reference to Mr. Girdlestone’s Famine Report 
(pages 33 seq.) will show that 1825-26 and 1826-27 were years of excessivo drought 
and distress over all the districts above Cawnpore. Mr. Halsey has included in the first 
eight years, which he compares with the years 1861-1871, two years of high prices 
plainly traceable to that drought, entering in the eleven years of his last average 
only 1861, a single year of exceptional prices, which scarcely affects the average of 
those eleven years. He should have struck out 1826 and 1827 from the first eight years, 
and 1861 from the last eleven, to get at the normal price of wheat, which would then 
have stood as follows :—— 


1823-30 (omitting 1826-1827), ves vee ve = 27-1 
1862-71, isa re eee ces ee == 22-11 
Increase per cent., “gee oe = 17 


13. I give figures to show for the first and last decade the number of times 
wheat rose or fell above 27 seers, which, deducting 1837, 1838, 1860 and 1861, as 
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famine years, may be taken as the medium, the price having fallen between 1823 


and 1871 an equal number of times above and below 27 seers. The result is as 
follows :-- 


Higher. Lower, 
1823-1832, see wae eee see 4, 6 
1862-1871, cee vee bee seo 2 8 


14. Compare this with the results of a similar analysis made by Mr. Buck at 
page 144; add that the period from 1823 to 1832 includes two years of extraordinary 
drought, that comparison with the intervening decades would be very much more 
against his assertion, and we can then appreciate the value of the deductions which 
Mr. Halsey draws from the figures before us. 


15. The conclusion I come to is, that Mr. Halsey has misread his figures, and has 
‘wholly lost sight of the two causes which raised the price of wheat in the Cawnpore 
City in the first period marked off by him. 


16. There is no need for discussing the third position until we can receive some 
more satisfactory explanation as to the first two. If the cultivator is rack-rented, and 
if prices have not risen, and (which is more important) will not rise, we need not 
expect larger rents. But the evidence furnished us on eithor is as yet quite incon- 
clusive : and, so far as it goes, points decidedly the other way. 


17. The fourth proposition is, that in view of the selling prices of Iand the rental 
profits left to the proprietors are small. This applies only to the Cawnpore District. 
The figures bear out the statement; bnt we also, learn that selling prices are rising, 
and if we are to take selling prices as a gauge of rental profits, the rental profits are 
rising too. 

The totals of the three decades are these 


Private Sales, 











Area, Jumma, Prices, Rate per acre. |No. of years 
Rs. Ra, Rs. a p. 
1840-1350, oe 1,72,366 1,79,594 5,89,781 3 6 8 3°28 
1850-1860, oe 93,141 1,80,006 7,05,582 79 2 5-42 
1860-1870, oe 1,45,672 2,20,169 18,98,959 99 7 6:35 
a fs ree ee er ee | ee 
Total, 1840-1870, ... 4,11,179 529,769 28,11,122 613 4 5°30 


Sales under decrees of Court. 





1840-1850, ise 57,981 78,616 2,58,828 4 611 3°26 
1850-1860, vee 86,622 47,916 1,98,887 5 6 8 4°14 
1860-1870, cae 47,201 65,888 3,33,496 710 5-06 
ease amma cee emer | aR mS a | a Sek A Pl Sa am ce meee rm HS 
Total,  1840~1870 s+. 1,41,754 1,92,420 7,88,711 5 9 0 396 


18. The value of land, it will be seon, has steadily risen, though it is less than 
in many other districts, No one acquainted with these Provinces would, of course, sup- 
poso that Cawnpore is otherthan highly assessed. Nevertheless, not only the value per 
acre, as Mr. Halsey says, but the number of years’ purchase, has steadily increased, 
Mr. Halscy thinks that the prices at sales give the best index. They ought not to. 
Land is often sold below its value at sales. Men very frequently will not bid against a 
_decree-holder, The extent of prior obligations on the land is not always certain. The 
returns shown in Settlement Officers rent-rate reports generally (I may almost say 
invariably) show a higher price at private sales. 


19. If rents have not risen, what has made the value of the Jand rise? My, 
Halsey answers, forgetting for a moment his own Table B. and all the restof it: —“ The 
100 


increased value of produce.” No doubt; but it is not the reply one would have ex- 
pected him to give. He goes on to say he is “ perfectly satisfied it is not owing to any 
rise in rents.” But so many figures and facts have “ porfectly satisfied” Mr. Halsey 
in the course of this memorandum that one can scarcely accept his assurance of satis- 
faction on this head. There is nothing else especially requiring notice, I think. 
Whatever the merits of Mr. Halsey’s views, they require stronger proof ; and I do 
not see that his paper helps us much to a conclusion. 


A. @. 


Statement showing the prices of certain Food Grains (in Government seers) between the yeare 
1823-1870, in the Districts of Furruckabad and Cawnpore. 
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He S95 | "Sg | Fed | #28 | 898 
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s 3 ad Yo < ad 
Los 2 sg eS 2 2'g ay = eg 
(Wala amg Qyim 2 Aa vee Pee.) ae ee, 
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4823, ese 019 I 028 0] 6 298° 61)\0389 8 2 
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APPENDIX A. 


No, 276, dated 26th May, 1871. 
Frou 
E. 0, BAYLEY, Esq., C.S.1, 
Seeretary to the Government of India, Home Department, 
To 
Tat SECRETARY to raz GOVERNMENT, 


North-Western Provinces. 


T am directed to reply to your letters noted in the margin, regarding the 


Raclaio. Gian soaeraeiacy dani: settlements of the District of Boolundshuhur and 


» 1252, ,, 8th June, 1869. of Pergunnah Baghput, in the District of Meerut. 
- tage : fe tailed Las The Governor-General in Council regrets that it 
» 670A, » 10th December, 1870, has been impossible to dispose of these casos at 


an earlier date. They involve questions of much difficulty and of the highest import- 
ance. They re-open, among other matters, the whole question of the permanent settle- 
ment in the North-Western Provinces, and they bring under consideration some of the 
essential principles on which the assessment of the land revenue in Northern India is 
conducted. 


2. It appears that the revision of settlement in the District of Boolundshuhur 
was commenced in 1858, on the assumption that it was to be made, in the ordinary 
way, for a term of years, and it was carried on continuously until 1864. In that year, 
in consequence of the discussions regarding the proposed introduction of a permanent 
settlement into the North-Western Provinces, a revision of previous operations was 
ordered, and in 1868 a further revision was commenced, in order to bring the settle- 
ment into conformity with the orders contained in the Secretary of State’s Despatch 
of the 28rd March, 1867, 


Not Jong afterwards the Lieutenant-Governor found reason to doubt whether 
the assessment proposed for the district was not altogether insufficient in amount, and 
he ordered Mr. Daniell, the Collector, to make a general inquiry into the subject, 


The result is shown in these papers... Mr. Daniell believes that two-thirds of the 
estates in the district are assessed far below the recognized rate under which the 
Government is entitled to 50 per cent, of the net assets, The Government demand 
under the old settlement was £105,683; under the new settlement it is £123,353, 


Mr. Daniell is of opinion that, if the 50 per cent. rule were now applied, the 
Government demand would be £141,353; in other words, that the State is losing 
£18,000 a year, and is taking only about 35 per cent. of the net assets instead of the 
50 per cent. to which it is entitled. These conclusions are, in all essential respects, 
adopted by the Board of Revenue and by the Lieutenant-Governor. “It may. be 
assumed,” Sir W. Muir writes in his minute, dated 14th December, 1869, paragraph 
16, “that if a settlement were now to be made in reference to present rentals, and the 
evidence now available as to assets, there would, in all probability, be an increase of 
about a lakh and three-quarters of rupees, more or less, 7. ¢, about 14 per cent. on the 
revised jumma.” 


The Lieutenant-Governor is, nevertheless, of opinion that the settlement should 
be confirmed. He states that he sees no reason to doubt that “ the assessments were 
framed adequately, under the recognized principles of settlement, at the time when 
they were determined,” and that the disproportion between the present assets and the 
Government demand is mainly due to the great and sudden rise in rents which has 
taken place since the assessment was fixed. 

1s 
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8. With regard to the causes which have led to this rise in rents, Mr. Daniell 
says that it “ is not attributable to the increase of cultivation or irrigation; but, 
apart from any visible improvement, assets have increased to a great and certain 
extent” (report, paragraph 50), “The fact remains that at the time of settlement 
the rent-rolls were ascertained and believed to be 24°6 lakhs, and five years later they 
are estimated to be 28°2 lakhs”? (paragraph 59). “The merease in income is not the 
result of local improvement. * * There is nothing whatever to show in any part 
of the district that any expenditure has been made to any appreciable extent either by 
landlords or tenants” (paragraph 73). ‘The determination of the Government 
demand is the one chief cause of rise, especially in villages which are free from any 
number of right-of-occupancy tenants, who-may have hitherto-bsen accustomed to 
hold at rather low rates. The fact of the Government demand having been fixed 
undoubtedly brought the land almost at once to its proper value. In other cases the 
value of the land has, I think, risen from the increased value of produce, and, in 
special circumstances, from the increased prosperity of any class of cultivators” 
(paragraph 76). Another cause is pointed out by the Lieutenant-Governor in para- 
graphs 18 and 19 of his Minute, dated 14th December, 1869. He says :—“ It must not be 
lost sight of that the general prevalence of rents in kind, at customary shares by divi- 
sion or valuation, has had a tendency to stereotype rates, and to prevent. the rise of 
money rents; and this was no doubt a potent cause of long depression of the rates of 
rent which prevailed in this district, notwithstanding its populousness, prosperity, and 
situation in the high lines of commerce. Moreover, as pointed out by Mr. Currie, 

. a : the conversion of rents in kind into money rents,” 

The original saya—~ conversion of i 
money rents into rents in kind,”—but this @n operation largely carried out. by that officer, 
i oo ondY ao tne caseage hag been cor, WAS & matter of great difficulty, especially in 
Tected accordingly. tracts where no money standard existed. Tho 
operation was generally managed by consent of parties, and the cultivator had to be 
conciliated as well as the proprietors. The standard assumed was probably even ‘at the 
time low; and, with the increasing tendency of rent to rise, it is not to be wondered, 
that proprietors have since been able to raise the rents settled by Mr. Currie.” 


4, This increase of rents having taken place since the assessment was fixed, 
the Lieutenant-Governor considers that the Government is bound to accept and 
ratify the settlement for the remainder of the term of 30 years for which it was 
originally made. This term expires in 1888-89, or in about eighteen years from the 
present time. 


5. The question at issue is not, however, confined to the expediency of confirm~ 
ing this settlement for a term of years. The greater part of the Boolundshuhur 
District is declared to fulfil the conditions which, under the last orders of the Secre-~ 
tary of State, would authorize a permanent settlement to be made. 


The Lieutenant-Governor naturally shrinks from the conclusion that the assess- 
ment which has been proposed in this district could properly be declared to be perma- 
nent, believing, a8 he does, the fact to be established that the total rental has increased 
during the last five years, since the assessment was made, by about 28 per cent., and 
that the increase is stiJl rapidly going on. Under these circumstances, in presence 
of the obvious truth that a permanent settlement would involve an enormous sacrifice 
of future revenue, the Lieutenant-Governor comes to the conclusion that “the lesson 
may fairly be learned from the history of this settlement, that the two conditions 
enjoined by Her Majesty’s Government for a permanent settlement are not sufficient.” 
The whole question of permanent settlement in the North-Western Provinces is thus 
necessarily re-opened. In regard to that question generally, the views of the Gover- 
nor-General in Council will be stated further on. In regard to the question, as it 
affects Boolundshuhur in particular, it is sufficient for the present to say that His 
Excellency in Council fully concurs in the Lieutenant-Governor’s conclusions. that the 
assessments which have been made in that district cannot be made permanent, and 
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that they cannot in any way form the basis of a permanent settlement. The practical 
question now is, whether the settlement is to be confirmed, as the Lieutenant-Governor 
has recommended, for the remainder of the term of 30 years, which will expire in 
1888-89. 


6. Much as the Governor-General in Council regrets the sorious sacrifice of 
revenue which such a course involves, he cannot avoid the conclusion that the Lieute- 
nant-Governor’s proposal ought to be adopted. His Honor has satisfied himself not 
only by written reports, but by his own personal enquiries in the Boolundshuhur 
District, that there “scems no reason to doubt that the assessments were framed 
adequately, under the recognized principles of settlement, at the timo when they were 
determined, aud provisional arrangements entered into with the proprietors, The 
disproportion (he says) of the present assets is due, as set forth in my former minute, 
to the great aud sudden rise in rents. Therefore, under the principles there explained, 
I am of opinion that the Government is bound to accept and ratify the settlement.” 


Assuming theaccuracy of the facts stated in the papers now boforethe Government, 
His Excellency in Council can como to no other conclusion. That the amount of. tho 
revenue is so small is a consequence of theisyatem of settlement followed generally in 
the North-Western Provinces; it is not the result of specially faulty proceedings in 
this particular district. Owing to the rise in rents, the increase in the prices of 
agricultural produce, the extension of irrigation, the construction of railways, and 
other similar causes, the country is now in a transition state; and if a new settlement 
were now to be made, and we were to fix*thevassessment at a sum fully equal to half. 
the existing rental, we should probably, as His Honor observes, find “in a few years 
that what has occurred would be again repeated.” 


Nor can the other reasons assigned by the Lieutenant-Governor for confirming 
this settloment be overlooked, for they.are of very serious importance. Sottlement 
proceedings have, he says, “ been now in operation, more or less, for ten years in thia 
district. The uncertainty consequent on this state of things cannot but have kept 
people’s minds in a most unsettled state, and prevented their devoting themselves, in 
the certainty of reaping the results, tothe improvement of their lands by the investment 
of labour and capital. Any revision of settlement which would prolong this harassing _ 
condition is much to be deprecated. It is most desirable that this long period of 
excitement and doubt should be brought to a close, and energy and application of 
capital and labour again fostered by the confirmation of the settlement,” 


Whether the conditions under which settlements are now being made for a term 
of thirty years in.the North-Western Provinces, give sufficient socurity for maintain- 
ing tho just rights of the State, and for preventing the sacrifice of any portion of that 
share of the rental of the land which the State is entitled to receive, is a general ques- 
tion of a very serious character. It can hardly. be denied that such instances as the 
present throw grave doubt upon the sufficiency of the oxisting system. It is clear that 
in Boolundshuhur the State is obtaining only about 35 per cent. of the rental of the 
land, instead of 50 per cent., which is now considered its equitablo share, or instead of 66 
per cent., which was the share taken by the Government ‘when the former sottlements 
for thirty years were madc. As regards this particular district, I am to state that, 
while the Governor-General in Council accepts the Lieutenant-Governor’s conclusion 
that the confirmation of the settlement is necessary, he does so with extreme reluctance, 
and only because he feels that the loss of revenue is, in this case, a less serious evil, 
than that which would follow from the long delay which would attend any attempt 
to revise the principles on which the settloment has'been made. It cannot be forgotten 
that sacrifices of the just rights of the State, such as those which have occurred in the 
present instance, not only confer no real benefit upon the country, but lead inevitably 
to the imposition of burdens, which, under a better system, would be unnecessary, upon 
other classes of the community. 
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8. It is desirable to notice here that the papers referring to the settlement of the 
Moozuffernuggur District, which have been received from the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces, exhibit still more unsatisfactory results, although of a somewhat 
different character. It appears that the settlement of Mozuffernuggur was commenced 
jn 1860, and that operations have been going on ever since. A special enquiry, 
undertaken in 6 perguonahs, with the object of testing the results of the settlement, 
has satisfied the Lieutenant-Governor that the Government demand, which had been 
fixed at £33,000, ought to havo been at least £48,000, so that there is a loss of revenue, 
in this portion of the district, of £15,000 a year, and the Government share of the 
assets is only about 32 per cent. 


The Lieutenant-Governor has refused to confirm this settlement (Resolution, 
Government, North-Western Provinces, dated 25th March, 1870), on the ground that 
the assessment was originally inadequate, and never represented anything like the 
share of the assets of the land, which the Government, under the existing rules of 
settlement, was entitled to receive. 


9, Inacceding to the Lieutenant-Governor’s proposition that the settlement of 
Boolundshuhur should be confirmed, the Governor-General in Council is of opinion 
that an important reservation is necessary. 


Tt appears from Mr. Daniell’s report that when the assessments were made in this 
district, the old system was still in force under which separate engagements wore taken 
on account of the cesses for roads and other local purposes. Although these cesses were 
payable with the Government demand, and recoverable as arrears of land revenue, they 
were specified separately. This system was changed, under orders issued with the sanction 
of the Government of the North-Western Provinces, by the Board of Revenue on the 
13th June, 1866, It was then declared that “the extra cesses for road, school, and 
dak fund, and for the payment of chowkeedars, which have hitherto been demanded, 
will cease to form the subject of separate engagements, and, so far as the landholders 
are concerned, their liabilities will be limited to the consolidated demand, which will 
be rated at 55 per cent. of the net assets of their estates. The Government demand 
from the land will hereafter he fixed at 55 per cent, of the average net assets, and 
engagements will be taken for this amount only.’ Of this 55 per cent., 50 per cent. 
represents the Government revenue, and the remaining 5 per cent. is distributed 
among local cesses as follows :— 





fo he ee cam 
Percent. on net lPer cent. on Go- 














assets. vernment revenue. 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

Road Cess, oe ves ea ae By eae tes 
Behool, ‘aa ‘ee on oe ne o 8 0 1 oOo 4 
District Post, an ae oe — ae rae paged oa 
Municipal, i aed ve i os 3 14 0 7 12 0 
ToraL, nee 5 0 O 10 0 90 


10. It appears from several paragraphs in Mr. Daniell’s report* and from the 
last paragraph of the Lieutenant-Governor’s Minute, 
dated 19th March, 1870, that the Lieutenant-Governor 
proposes to introduce into the Boolundshuhur District this system of including all cesses 
with the Government revenue, and of taking a single engagement for the whole amount 
at the rate of 55 per cent. of the rental. This involves an addition to the total former 
demand of Rs 3-14 per cent. on the rental, the so-called municipal cess for village 
Police not having been imposed in this district when the revenue assessments were 
originally made. He proposes, further, to add a stipulation, in confirming the settle- 
ment, to the effect that the road cess of one per cent. will be subject to be doubled. 
The Governor-General in Council regrets that he is unable to approve these proposals. 


* Paragraphs 8, 65, 71, 72, and 100. 
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11, The views of the Governor-General in Council in regard to the nature of - 
the eess-imposed for local purposes were stafed as follows in the Circular of the Home 
Department, dated 21st February, 1870 :— 


Para, 6.—There has been at various times constderable misunderstanding regarding the true eharacter 
of the road cess, and of the other ceases which are levied forlocal purposes in Northern India. In conse- 
quenre of the fact that it hag been found convenient to collect them with the instalments of the land 
revenue, and that the rate at which they are to be levied has usually been fixed when the settlement of the 
land revenue is made, they have.not unfrequently been.looked upon as constituting virtually a portion of 
the land revenue get aside for local ourposea. But it has been distinctly declared by the Government of 
India on more than one occasion that they are nothing of the kind. While the land revenue represents 
that portion of the rental of the land which the State, as the principal and acknowledged proprietor of the 
land, ia entitled to receive, the district road cess and the other cesses are taxes imposed on the agrieultural 
classes for certain local purposes from which those classes directly benefit. There is no necessary connec- 
tion between these cesses and the settlement of the laud revenue ; and the circumstance that their amount 
has usually been fixed as a percentage on the landrevenue ia due merely to the fact that the land revenue 
ig assumed to represent a certain definite proportion of the gross rental of the land. In the North-Western 
and other Provinces, where, under existing rules, the State receives one-half of the gross rental, it is 
convenient, when we desire to impose a tax upon the annuy! value of the land, to say that it shall be levied 
as a percentage on the land revenue. 


12. The Secretary of State, in his Despatch, dated the 12th May, 1870, on the 
subject of local cesses in Bengal, has expressed views in exact accordance with those 
of the Government of India; and his remarks are so important, and they appear to 
His Excellency in Council so completely to dispose of the question now at issue, that 
it is desirable to quote them here. 


Para, 12.— It has been contended that the rates levied in other Provinces of India are essentially 
distinct in principle from the rates which it is proposed to levy in Bengal. The argument appears to be 
that, in other Provinces of India, the local rates are simply so much addition io the ordinary land revenue— 
an addition which is there legitimate, because the Government had not, in those Provinces, debarred 
itself by positive engagements from increasing the land assesaments, This appears ta be only another 
form of stating the argument already dealt with, which is founded on tbe terms of the permanent settle- 
ment. But the distinction thus drawn between the character of such rates, when levied in Bengal, and 
the character of similar rates when levied elsewhere, is a distinction which I concur with your Excellency 
in considering to be unsound, Whatever character may be assigned to these rates as a matter of mere 
verbal definition, they were unquestionably intended by the Government, in all the Provinces in which the 
have been raised to be in addition to the land revenue, and nota part of it, Thia separation was expressly 
defined and-marked in the proceedings of the Government of Bombay before any special legislation had been 
passed upon the matter. In the resolution of that Government, dated 9th March, 1860, the Superintendents 
of Survey were directed, ‘after fixing the assessment of a district,’ to add the rate, ‘over, after, and above 
the amount which, on other considerations, they may deem appropriate,’ Although incorporated with they 
land revenue in respect to the mode of levy, ag being the most: convenient, it is again in the same sentence 
explained to be ‘calculated over and above the ordinary asdessment ;’ and Sir Charles Wood, in his despatch 
of 25th May, 1861, in which he dealt with the proposal, ‘speaks of itas a proposal for the imposition of a 
school rate and road cesa in addition to the revised rates of land assessment which have been, and still are, 


a2 


in course of introduction. 

18. Her Majesty’a Government are, therefore, of opinion that it cannot be said with justice that to 
impose rates in Bengal would. be to impose a epecial tax on that Province which is not imposed on other 
parts of India. 

14. Itis true that, in making some of the more recent Jand settlements in various Provinces of India, 
the Government has given notice that, in fixing the assessment of land revenue for 20 or 30 years, it retained 
the power of imposing some additional rates for local expenditure. In the Bombay Act of 1865," a notice 

to this effect has been made permanent by law. But this notice, 

wAct: J. of 1966, Section XXX, Clause 2 so far from indicating that such rates are to be considered as 
part of. the land revenue, is, on the contrary, a distinct indication that they are to be considered separate, 
‘The notice was issued, because the Government was warned by the misunderstanding which had arisen in 
Bengal, and because it knew that precisely the same misunderstanding might arise under any settlement= 
the misunderstanding, namely, that during the term for which such settlement might be made the Govern- 
ment absolutely surrendered all power of additional taxation upow the land. But, although, under these 
circumstances, it was expedient to prevent sugh misunderstanding in future by a warning explanation to all 
with whom new settlements might be made, Her Majesty’s Government do not admit that, where no such 
notice hag been given, no rates can: be levied in addition to the assessment. This, indeed, would involve 
a result in direct antagoniam with the principle laid down in this Despatch, andsanctioned In the case of the 
income tax. That principle is, that any extra taxation or rating levied from the agricultural classes over 
and above the land revenue must be imposed as equally as possible upon all holders of property accessible 
to the impost. But.if those holders of Ianded property are to be free from the tax to whom notice was not 
given at the time of settlement, the rates cannot be imposed equally, but, on the contrary, there must be an 
extensive system of exemptions, And those exemptions must especially include the holders of inams of 
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alienated villages and all permanent tenures either rent-free or at small fixed quit-rents. The guarantee 
under which these persons hold their lands, free from any increase of the Jand assessment,. is a guarantec: 
quite as binding as the promise given to any holder in Bengal, But the practical injustice of exempting 
inamdara, or the owners of alienated villages, is os apparcht as the departure it involves froth the principle 
of making rates equal and general in their incidence, It must always be retembered, in matters of taxation, 
that when a given work is to be done, and a given amount of expenditure is tequired to do it, the exemp- 
tlon of any class is simply an aggravation of the burden on all other classes whoate not exempt. And in this 
case those would be the exempted classes who have been otherwise most favoured by the State, and those 
would be the classes bearing an uggravated burden who already contribute thost to the public expenditure, 
Moreover, the holders of property thus exempted would derive equal, or, indeed, greater benefit from the 
rates than the holders of property who alone would be called upon to pay them. On these grounds, Her Majes- 
ty’s Government feel that, in rejecting any claim to exemption from rates on the part of those who did not 
expect to pay them at the time of the land settlements, or on the part of those who hold under permanent 
tenures, whether of one kind or another; they are not adopting any mere verbal plea in order to justify a 
foregone conclusion, which otherwise might be difficult of defence. They are satisfied, on the contrary, 
that they are rejecting a claim founded solely on a mistaken interpretation of the mere wording of parti- 
cular document, and which, if admitted, would lead to results at once anomalous and unjust. 


15. It is the more important that a final decision of this matter should be arrived at, because it must be 
admitted that the misunderstanding on which such claims to exemption are founded is a misunderstanding 
which has been long prevalent, and has imparted a character of doubt and hesitation to the language 
and to the acts of the Government, both in India and at Home, There has been, on the one hand, a feeling 
and @ conviction of the essential distinction between the ordinary land revenue and the ratea which it was 
desired to levy, whilst, on the other hand, there has been a difficulty in defining that distinction, and a2 fear 
lest it should be found to be incapable of explanation to the people. Hence there has been a variety of 
suggestions for evading the difficulty by raising the required amount of money through a house tax or a 
license tax, or some other tax which could not be confounded with the Jand revenne, and respecting which, 
therefore, there could be no doubt of the right of the Government to impose it, But all these suggestions 
have, for various sufficient reasons, been rejected. The Despatch of Sir J. Lawrence of 22nd February, 
1867 (No. 9, Revenue Department), exhibits the-embarrassment felt by the Government of India in this 
condition of affairs, and its anxiety lest rates\on landed property should appear to the people to be a breach 
of faith. It is injurious alike to the Government and to the people that this condition of things should continue. 
The Government has nothing to conceal, and the people have nothing to fear or Jose in the re-affirmation 
of the same principle aa regards rating, which has already been affirmed as regards the income tax. 


16. An important step in the practical decision of this question has been taken in the passing of the 
Bombey Act No, IIL. of 1869, The specia} object of that Act is to raise ‘funds for expenditure on objects 
of local public utility and improvement,’ and for this purpose it imposes rates upon all holders of land 
without making any distinction between those who received and those who did not receive a notice at the 
time of settlement. No exemption of any class of landholder is admitted. On the contrary, the holders 
of rent-free of alienated villages, and of other permanent tenures, are expressly subjected toa the 
rates, 


17, In view, therefore, of these various facts snd considerations, Her Majesty's Government have 
now to intimate to your Excellency the conclusion to which they have come, after a careful consideration 
of acontroversy which has now been going on for a long course of years. This conclusion is, that rating 
for local expenditure is to be regarded, as it has hitherto been regarded in all the Provinces of the Empire, 
as taxation separate and distinct from the ordinary land revenue ; that the levying of such rates upon the 
holders of land, irrespective of the amount of their land assessment, involves no breach of faith on the part 
of the Government, whether as regards holders of pertwanent or of temporary tenures; and that where such 
rates are levied at all, they ought, as far as may be possible, to be levied equally, without dietinction and 
without exemption, upon all the holders of property accessible to the rates. 


13. The Governor-General in Council is of opinion that the conclusions thus 
declared by the Secretary of State cannot be too carefully and strictly enforced. In almost 
every Province difficulties have arisen in consequence of these local rates having been 
treated as a portion of the land revenue, and doubts have frequently been expressed 
whether they can be altered during the currency of a settlement without breach of faith 
on the part of Government, Thus in the reply, dated 17th March, 1870, to the Circular 
of the Home Department quoted above, the opinions of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces were stated as follows :—~ 


“A compact has been made to take so much as revenue and so much as cesses, and the plain inference 
is that the demand in respect of both is limited by the engagement. With the sanction of the Supreme 
Government, the land revenue has been consolidated with the cesses, and the demand for the aggregate 
is engaged for inone sum, which the proprietor ix told combines his liabilities both for land revenue and 
cesses. Under these circumstances, to increase the cesses during the currency of an engagement duly. con- 
cluded and ratified by the Government, would be viewed by those concerned, and in the Lieutenant-Governor's 
opinion, would, in effect, be a breach of engagement.” 
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In your letter No, 121A. to the Financial Department, dated the 27th January, 
187.1, the views of the Lieutenant-Gevernor.on this subject have also been stated very 
clearly :— 

“ The correct principle,” it is said, “as it appeara to the Lieutenant-Governor, is that which is fol- 
lowed in these Provinces, viz. to assign a fixed portion of the land revenue for loca! objects, This is now 
done always at the time of settlement, by setting apart one-cleventh of the entire demand, or one-tenth of 
the imperial land revenue for purposes of Revenue, Police, District Roads, District Dak, Village Education, 
and Sanitation,—dutics the discharge of which iy toa large extent obligatory on Government as the superior 
landlord of the country.” 


14. In regard to past settlemonts in the North-Western Provinces, the Governor- 
General in Council] does not wish to dispute the Lieutenant-Governor’s conclusion that 
ne alteration should be mado in the amount of tho Iccal cesses, As the term of nearly 
all those settlements has already expired, the question is one of little practical import- 
ance. But in the opinion of His Excellency in Council it would be very-unwise 
deliberately to allow fresh settlements of the land revenue to be made in such a manner 
as to expose the Government to a repetition ‘of charges of breach of faith, if, at any 
future time, during the currency of the settlement, it should become necessary to 
increase the rates levied for local purposes wpon the land, 


15, . The Governor-General in Council muoh regrets that the views of His Honor 
the Lientenant-Governor on this subject should differ from those which have long been 
maintained by the Government of India, and which have been so strongly affirmed by 
the Secretary of State. But His Excellency in Council thinks it essential that the 
system now followed in the North-Western Provinces, in regard to these cesses, should 
be altered, since it must, in his opinion, haye.a strong tendency to encourage and 
perpetuate the misunderstandings which have led. to so much embarrassment in the 
past, and which it is important to guard ygninst in the future. It must, he considers, 
be made clear that tlre rates levied for local purposes are taxes altogether distinct in 
their nature from the land revenue, and there is, as it appears to His Excellency in 
Council, no more propriety in taking eugagements for their payment than there would 
be for the payment of taxes of any other kind, 


The Governor-General in Couneil is fully alive to the importance of altering, as 
seldom as possible, the amount of any rates that may be imposed upon the land, and 
nothing could be further from his wishes than the adoption of « system under which 
their amount would be frequently changed. He thinks it extremely probable that it 
may, as a general rule, be inexpedient and unnecessary to alter the rates during the 
currency of a settlement, and he admits that there may, under ordinary circumstances, 
be much administrative convenience in revising, at one and the same time, the rovenue 
demand and the local rates. The rates would thus usually come under revision when 
a new revenue settlement is made. In regard to the general principle that there should 
be as little uncertainty as possible as to the amount of the demands upon the land, 
there can be no difference of opinion, 


16. It is stated in your lettor No. 100B., dated 17th March 1870, that — 


“None of the new settlements in course of formation have as yet been confirmed 

by Government. Ina considerable number of districts, the engagements have been 
was ae Gia wainee Sagsceiont Mal taken from the proprietors at the new junmas on 
‘be taken for the land revenue aud cesses, the rule indicated above.* The Lieutenant- 
withont dietinguleliing thea seas - -Govertior agrecs with Mr. H. 8. Reid that it is 
open to the Government to add to the road cess at any period prior to final confirma- 
tion ; and it had been His Honor’s intention, in sanctioning any settlement, to have 
reserved the power of raising the road coss to two per cent. on the jumma, some pre- 
vious notice, as suggested by Mr. Inglis, being given before the enforcement of such 
additional demand. And if the Governor-General in Council desires it, this view can 
be acted upon, and in all new settlements the road cess could bo, ab initio, rated at tho. 
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above sum. The Lientenant-Governor would not go higher than that rate, agreeing 
with the Board that the special burdens upon the landed interest are sufficiently high.” 


It thus appears that although, in certain districts, engagements have been taken 
from the proprietors under the 55 per cent. rule, which consolidates the cesses with the 
land revenue, it is gpen to the Government to reviso this arrangement at any time 
prior to final confirmation of the settlement. The Liecutenant-Governor has further 
shown that he is prepared to act upon this opinion by the orders which he has given 
in the case of the Boolundshuhur settlement, under which the settlement engagements 
taken from the proprietors will be revised, and a new cess of Rs. 3-14 per cent. will be 
imposed over and above the assessment originally made. 


17. Iam therefore directed to request that in all future settlements, the system 
of taking engagements from the proprietors for the payment of local cesses as a part 
of the land revenue may be abandoned. In cases in which the settlements have already 
made much progress, but have not received the final confirmation of the Government, 
and in which it may be difficult, without serious inconvenicnce, to alter the wording of 
the engagements which have been taken from the proprietors, such confirmation should 
only be given on the distinctly expressed condition that nothing in those engagements 
will prevent the imposition of any rates for local purposes which the legislature may 
think fit to order during the currency of the settlement. The present instructions are, 
Tam to add, in complete accordance with Act XVIII. of 1871 (the North-Western 
Provinces Local Rates Act, 1871), which sanctions the imposition of rates on land for 
local purposes, “ independently of, and in addition to, any land revenue assessed on 
the estate,” and fixes no period of time within which the rates are to remain unaltered. 


18. The serious questions which have been raised by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in regard to the settlement of the North-Western Provinces must now be noticed. 


19. In the greater part of the Boolundshuhur District the conditions are declared 
to be fulfilled, which, under the existing orders of the Secretary of State, entitled the 
proprietors of land to a permanent settlement of their revenue. 


Those conditions are thus laid down in Sir Stafford Northcote’s Despatch of the 
28rd March, 1867 :— 


1st, no estate shall be permanently settled in which the actual cultivation amounts to less than 80 
per cent. of the cultivable or maigoozarec area ; and 


9nd, no permanent settlement shall be concluded for any estate to which canal irrigation is, in the 
opinion of the Governor-General in Council, likely to be extended within the next 20 years, and the 
existing assets of which would thereby be increased in the proportion of 20 per cent. 


The Lieutenant-Governor states that the district of Boolundshuhur “ is so advanced 
in cultivation, and developed as to canal irrigation, that the greater part of the estates 
answer the first rule of having four-fifths of their area under cultivation; and also the 
second, of there being no prospect of improvement by canal irrigation over 20 per 
cent. of presont income.” 


The facets which have led the Lieutenant-Governor to the conclusion that the 
history of this settlement shows that “the two conditions enjoined by Her Majesty’s 
Government for a permanent settlement are not sufficient,” are of groat importance. 
They serve also to illustrate causes which, under the oxisting system of settlement in 
the North-Western Provinces, may prevent the State from obtaining from the land 
the revenue to which it is theoretically entitled. 


20. In the greater part of the North-Western Provinces, the rents, even of 
tenants-at-will, are regulated to a considerable oxtent by custom, and certain classes 
of cultivators possess rights of occupancy, secured to them by law, under which they 
are often entitled to hold at beneficial rates of rent. In the latter cases, the cultiva- 
tor is virtually a co-proprietor in the land, and under the existing system of settlement, 
to whatever extent he receives a portion of the proprietary profits, to that extent he. 
may intercept a portion of the assets to which the State is entitled. The settlement is 
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made with the proprictor, on the assnmption that he and the State are to share equally, 
and the tenant holding at beneficial rates is, in a great measure, left out of the account. 
Whenever, from any causes, the prevailing rates of rent are low, the interests of the 
State may suffor, although the total profits actually derived from the land may be 
large. 


It is to causes of this nature that the inadequacy of the assessment of the Boo- 
lundshuhur District appears to bo mainly dae. 


“ Settlement Officers,” the Lieutenant-Governor says, “ under the system of property prevailing in 
northern India, must frame their assessments on the prevailing standard of rent. ad * It would 
be dangerous to allow the assessing officer to leave the bard ground of current standard rents, and specu- 
lating on an expected enhancement, to rate his assessments upon such expectation. There may, indeed, 
be cases (like that of Baghput in the District of Meerut, already submitted to the Supreme Government) 
where the rates over limited tracts are without any sufficient reason Jower than in adjacent places; and 
there the settlement may safely be made on an anticipated rise, a proceeding justified by the considera 
tion that the current rents are actually below prevailing rates. But where over a whole district, or large 
extent of country, certain rates prevail, these must be held the prevailing rates, and their result, the 
rental, or ‘net assets’ which form the basis of the Settlement Officer’s sssesement.” 


21, The case of the Baghput Pergunnah, in the Meorut District, to which Sir 
W. Muir rofers, and regarding ~hich a separate reference has been made to the 
Government of India, offers a .vnarkable illustration of the system upon which 
settlements are made in northern India. 


The settlement of Meerut was made by Mr. W. A. Forbes, one of the most 
distinguished revenue officers in the North-Western Provinces. After careful inquiry 
into all available facts, and comparison with the rates of assessment admitted to be 
very moderate under similar conditions in neighbouring pergannahs or sub-divisions 
of the district, Mr. Forbes estimated that the proper revenue to be demanded for the 
‘Baghput Pergunnah, at the usual half asset rates, would be Rs. 2,45,922. The 
present assessment, made some 30 years ago, is Rs. 1,48,000. 


The “actual condition,” says Mr. Forbes, of this pergunnah, “as regards 
cultivation, irrigation, and development of qualities, has reached the highest standard.” 
The population is said to be “active and onergetic.” Canal irrigation has been 
extended almost to the utmost possible limit. The Eastern Jumna Canal runs down the 
centre of the pergunnah throughout its entire length, and spreads its irrigation on 
cither side up to the farthest point that the high levels just adverted to will admit. For 
richness of products, high farming, and genoral proaperous condition of the people, 
these inland estates are not to be surpassed.”’* 
Since the former settlement was made, the culti- 
vated area has increased from 73,506 to 98,369 acres, and the irrigated area from 
12,623 to 59,064 acres. All tho conditions laid down by the Secretary of State as 
necessary to justify a permanent sottlement are declared by tho Lieutenant-Governor 
to be fully complied with. 


* Mr. Forbes’ report, paragraph 4. 


When, howevor, Mr. Forbes camo to redistribute, village by village, upon indivi- 
dual estates, the Government demand, which, according to his estimate, ought to have 
been at least Rs. 2,45,922, he fwand it impossible to impose more than Rs. 2,10,035, 
and he states his conclusions as follows:—“I am positively certain that permanent 
assessment at that jumma w/ll cause a loss to Govornment of Rs. 36,462.” Mr. Forbes 
declares, and the Lieutenant-Governor confirms the statement, that this result is owing 
to “the backward state in which rents are found.” Notwithstanding the great 
improvement that has Yaken place in the value of land during the last thirty years, “ the 
exceedingly light assdigsment at last settlemont,”” the “ enormous increase of assets due 
to the canal,” the hi gh pricos of agricultural produce, and the immensely improved 
position and increas eq wealth of the cultivators, rents have hardly risen. “ Whether,” 
writes Mr. Forbes,t “there were difficulties 
which wo know not of in the way of enhancing 
vents, or whethem® the people were ignorant of the procedure, is doubtful, but the fact 

3s 


+ Paragraph 21. 
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remains, We do not find that rents have, asarule, changed; no doubt they have 
risen, but how and when we cannot trace; and all over the country, and especially in 
this pergunnab, we find the low rents of older days, when landlords were glad to entice 
in tenants at almost nominal rents in order to lighten their own burden.” 


22, In the case of the Baghput Pergunnah, Sir W. Muir has recommended, 
under certain conditions, that the settlement should be made permanent. He has, 
however, in his subsequent Minute on the settlement of Boolundshuhur, come to s0 
decided a conclusion that the existing rules regarding permanent settlements must be 
revised, that the propositions regarding Baghput’ may, it is presumed, be considered 
in abeyance. 


23. Tho Lieutenant-Governor states his opinion that “ the lesson may fairly be 
learned from the history of the settlement of Boolundshuhur that the two conditions 
enjoined by Her Majesty’s Government for a permanent scttlement are not sufficient.” 
He says :— 


That in this district those conditions have been fulfilled. The required limit of area under cultiva- 
tion has been attained ; the required extension of irrigation and development of resources fully secured. 
The ‘existing assets,’ if we look only to the produce of the soil, are in every way sufficient ; but the 
‘existing assets,’ which reach the proprietor in the shape of rent, are as yet inadequate, and when the 
assessment was made were still more so. ‘It is evident,’ the Lieutenant-Governor continues, ‘that the 
sacrifice to which Government, in conceding a permanent settlement, has consented, is one of future 
revenue from improvements accelcrated by the increased investment of capital by proprietors when 
secure of the whole result. But in the case of a settlement like tho present, based on an imperfectly 
developed rental, the sacrifice would be of future revenue erected by no such expenditure, but simply by 
the exertion of proprietary power in increasing the relative share of the prodace which constitutes rent. 
This is a process which, in the nature of things, will come to pass equally whether the settlement be in 
perpetuity or for a term, and the sacrifice would be consequently gratuitous,—made without any corres- 
ponding object or return, I think, therefore, that a third condition for permanent settlement is thus 
shown to be, quite necessary, namely, evidence that the standard of rent prevalent or the estimate of ‘net 
produce’ on which the assessments are based, is adequate; or (having due regard to soil, facilities of 


irrigation, and ratio of dry and wet land) is not below the level of rent throughout the country at 
large.’” 


24. The conclusion of the ieutenant-Governor that the existing conditions for 
a permancnt settlement are insufficient seem to the Governor-General in Council to 
be indisputably correct. It seems, however, less clear that the third condition suggested 
by His Honor would supply the insufficiency of the present rules, and other questions 
of serious importance are involved. 


25. The reasons which have been assigned by the Lieutenant-Governor for the 
opinion, that the existing conditions for a permanent settlement are insufficient, seem 
also to apply, to a great extent, to the conditions under which settlements in the North- 
Western Provinces are made for a term of thirty years. Wherever wo find a state 
of things similar to that which prevails in Boolundshuhur and Baghput, the existing 
system of assessment, which is based not on the real assets, but on the rental of the 
land, must apparently entail loss upon the State. The land is fully cultivated and 
irrigated, and agricultural resources are highly developed, but a large proportion of 
the land is held by cultivators whose rents can only be enhanced, if at all, by process 


of law under certain conditions, or whose rents are limited by custom or other 
causes. 


“ The fact,” writes the Licutenant-Governor in his Minute of the 2 nd December, 1869, “ is that the 
share of the cultivator, according to the usage of the district at the time Of settlement, was too large, 
and the share of the proprietor (1. e., the rent) too low.” * * “ There is reason to antici- 
pate that in the course of a few years the upward movement of rent now beg UO will have extended over 
the whole district and completed itself ; that is to say, that proprietors emancipated from the conserva- 
tive influence of rent in kind will have pushed their standard of rent as high as the tenantry will bear it; 
and that fature enhancement afterwards will depend mainly on improvement from expenditure of labour 
and capital, or rise in prices. The permanent settlement might then be introduced Without any depar- 
ture from the spirit in which it has been conceived and promised.” * = * * “The ‘existing 
assets,’ if we look only to the produce of the soil, are every way sufficient ; but the ‘existing assets’ 
which reach the proprictor in the shape of rent are as yet inadequate, and, when the assessment was 
passed, were still more so. The sacrifice of revenue under a permanent settlement vould be gratuitous 
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and indefensible, for the increase of income to the proprietor would .not represent to the profit of capital 
inveated on the faith of such settlement, but the mere assertion by the proprietor of a larger and more 
legitimate share in already existing assets.” 

26. It seems to be assumed, in the passages quoted from the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
Minute, that the share of the actual cultivator in the assets derived from the land is now 
larger than it oughtto be; that the share of the proprietor is inadequate: and that until 
it becomes “larger and more legitimate,” the Government cannot obtain the full amount 
of revenue to which it is supposed to be entitled. 


Tt may be true that so far as the land revenue is concerned, the best thing which 
could happen for the Government under the existing system would be that the landlord 
should always obtain what His Honor has termed a fully developed rental, This, how- 
ever, is a remedy which could hardly be fully applied unless it were admitted that it is 
desirable, in the interest ofthe State and of the public, that tenants should pay generally 
the highest possible rents; that the restrictions placed by law or custom on the power 
of a landlord to increase his rents should be done away With ; and that rights of occu- 
pancy should cease. The Lieutenant-Governor, whose views on these subjects are well 
known, would be the last person to approve of any such conclusions. The Governor- 
General in Council would ask His Honor whether it does not follow that there is some- 
thing essentially faulty in the existing system of assessment. It can hardly be right 
that the State should be unable to obtain its fair share of the assets of the land because 
tenants are well protected, or to say that for each rupee by which the existing revenue 
falls short of the amount to which the Government is entitled we ought to force the 
actual enltivator, who may be'a tenant with occupancy rights, to pay two rupees to the 
landlord. 


27. The whole question of the permanent setilement of the North-Western Pro- 
vinees having been re-opened, it becomes necessary to consider whether the experience 
which has been gained, since the orders of 1867 wero passed, shows that the conditions 
then prescribed require amendment in any other respects than those which have now been 
noticed by the Lieutenant-Governor. This question must, in the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council, be answered in the affirmative, 


28, When the existing conditions for permanent settlement. were prescribed, it 
appears to have been the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to affirm two principles. 


The first was, that the State ought not to demand a share of that increase in the 
profits of the land which is the result of the application of the capital and exertions of the 
occupant. Although this rule may have been imperfectly carried out in practice in the 
settlements made for a term of years in northern India, the Government has long 
recognized the truth of the principle involved, and has declared that when a new 
assessment of the revenue is made, liberal consideration shall be given to the fact that 
improvements have been made by the expenditure of private capital upon the land. It 
is in accordance with this principle that it has been distinctly provided by law in the 
Bombay Presidency that when a revision of the Government assessment takes place, 
“such revised assessment shall be fixed, not with reference to improvements made by 
the owners or occupants from private capital and resources, during the currency of any 
settlement under this Act, but with reference to general considerations of the value of 
land, whether as to soil or situation, prices of produce, or facilities of communication.” — 
(Bombay, Act I. of 1865, Section 30). 


The obligation thus put upon the Government is similar in principle to that which 
has long been applicable in the North-Western Provinces and in Bengal, in regard to 
the power of a landlord to increase the rents of a tenant with occupancy rights. Thna, it 
was laid down, when the settlements were made in the North-Western Provinces thirty 
years ago, that “it must always be remembered that when the improvement of the land 
is occasioned by the expenditure of capital by the cultivator, the proprietor will not be 

“Directions to Settlement Officers, €ntitled to enhance the rent.”* The same principle 
paragraph 137, was subsequently affirmed by the law in Section 6 of 
Act X. of 1859.- The most important of the grounds on which the rent of an occupancy 
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tenant may be enhanced is there decleared to be “that the value of the produce or 
the productive powers of the land have been increased otherwise than by the agency or 
at the expense of the ryot.” According to well-known decisions of the High Court of 
Calcutta, “if the rents of the neighbourhood have not adjusted themselves to the altered 
circumstances of the lands, the rent should be fixed according to the method of pro- 
portion, i ¢., the inereased rent must bear to the original rent the same proportion that 
the increased value of the produce bears to the original value of the produce. The ryot 
should not be called on to pay to the landlord, under the name of rent, what is in fact 
not rent, but the produce of his own labour and capital sunk in the land.” 


29. The second principle which it was intended to affirm was this, that it was not 
right that the State should sacrifice that share of the increased profits of the land which 
would almost certainly, within a period which could be easily forseseen, result from the 
application to the land, not of skill and capital of the occupant, but of the skill and capi- 
tal of the State itself. 


In the discussions which took place before the decision of 1867, this principle was 
generally admitted in regard to improvements arising from the extension of canal 
irrigation. It was agreed that the State could not rightly abandon the whole of the 
great increase of value which would be given to the land by the extension of works of 
irrigation carried out at the public expense, and the distinction was repeatedly drawn 
between improvement of this nature and that brought about by the expenditure of private 
capital. Thus, in the Despatch of the Government of India, to the Secretary of State, 
dated the 20th November, 1866, we find the following passages :— 


It is with the express object of stimulating the investment of capital, and the application of skill 
and labour in landed improvement, that it has beon proposed to make the asseasment permanent, * * There 
is, however, a broad and clear distinction between Improvements, of the general character above adverted to 
and the improvement occasioned by canals. It is the object of the permanent settlement, in leaving the 
enhanced profit raised by the skill, exertion, and capital of the occupant entirely in his hands, to create the 
most powerful incentive to the progress and prosperity of the country. Butin the case of canal irrigation 
the benefit is created without any application of skill, exertion, or capital on the part of the o&cupant. The 
water is brought to his door ; the value of his fields is enhanced by virtue of the labour, skill, and capital of 
others. Improvement from canal irrigation: is, therefore, entirely different from improvements made by 
the agricultural population. Of the former, ‘ the profits are in no sense, or in a very limited sense, the 
result of expenditure of capital by the prprietor. It is the capital of the commuuity which has produced 
these results ; and the community at large, thatjis)the State, is entitled to share in the profits.’ Canal irri- 
gation, then, is not one of the improvements which the permanent settlement is intended to create, and in 
so far the argument for a permanent limitation of asseasment will not apply to enhanced profits expected 
from its extension. 

In his Minute dated the 14th December, 1869, Sir W. Muir re-asserts what is in 
fact the same principle, although he does not specially refer to canal irrigation. He 
deprecates the permanent settlement of the Boolundshubur District, because, from the 
causes which he has described, the increase in the rental of the land, which is rapidly 
going on, does not result from the expenditure of private capital, or from any improve- 
ments made by the proprietors, but from “ a process which, in the nature of things, will 
come to pass equally whether the settlement be in perpetuity or for a term.’’ He says 
that, under such circumstances, “ the sacrifice of revenue under a permanent settlement 


- would be gratuitous and indefensible.” 


: 81. . The passages which have just been quoted are undeniably true, but it may be 
doubted whether the same distinction which was so justly drawn between the essentially 
different causes which may give increased value to the land should not be carried 
further, and whether any reasonable ground exists for treating the extension of canal 
irrigation.as if it were the only means by which the value of the land may be increased 
without any expenditure of labour or capital on the part of theoccupant. It is admitted 
that a permanent settlement ought not to be made when we know that the annual 
value of the land will, within a given period, be greatly increased by the extension of 
irrigation, in providing which the occupant of the land has borne no part. The 
grounds for refusing a permanent settlement (of the nature, that is which would be 
made under the existing system) do not appear to be leas strong, when the increase in 
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the value of the land is brought about not by the construction of canals, but by the 
construction of railways, or other public works, or by other causes independent of the 
action of the occupant of the land. Great as the additional value given to the land 
by works of irrigation undoubtedly is, it is hardly greater or more certain than that 
which is given by railways and canals of navigation, and by the opening out of new and 
profitable markets. When the question of the permanent settlement was formerly under 
discussion, the magnitude of the economical revolution through which India is pass- 
ing was less obvious than it is now. It may be doubted whether any parallel could be 
found in' any country in the world to the changes which have taken place during the 
last ten or fifteen years in India ; to the diminution in the value of the precious metals, 
and the enormous increase in the prices of agricultural produce. 


There could hardly be a better example of the manner in which the income derived 
from the land is, at the present time, increasing in the North-Western Provinces, than 
that which is afforded by the settlement of Boolundshuhur. 


Wo are told by the Collector, after careful inquiry, that during the last five years 
there has been in this district very little increase of cultivation, or of irrigation, and 
that “ there is nothing whatever to show, in any part of the district, that any expendi+ 
ture has been made to any appreciable extont cither by landlords or tenants.” Never- 
theless, in these five years, the rental of the proprictors is declared to have risen by 
28 per cent., and to be still rapidly increasing; and we are assured that ifa new settlement 
were now made, upon the same basis as the last, the assessment would exceed that 
made five years ago by some £18,000, and would be raised from £123,000 to 
£141,000. 


82. It is remarkable that during the long continued and voluminous discussions 
which have taken place, no such facts as those which the settlements of Boolundshu- 
hur and Baghput have now brought to light appear to have been referred to. Yet 
these facts are now declared by Sir William Muir, who took s0 prominent a part in 
those discussions, and who is perhaps the highest living authority on the subject of the 
existing revenue system of the North-Western Provinces, to be fatal to the scheme of 
a permanent settlement in the shape in which it has received the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Wo could hardly find a better example to show the imperfection 
of our present knowledge, or a better proof of the necessity of extreme caution, when 
we attempt to solve a problem of which the conditions aro so complicated ; which depends 
so greatly on future circumstances which cannot now be foreseen ; and of which, if the 
solution be mistaken, the consequences may be ruinous. It is to be hoped that this will 
not be forgotten in the future consideration of this subject, and that all hasty conclusions 
will be avoided. 


33. It has been suggested, at various times and by various authorities, that the 
settlement of the land revenue should be made, not upon the basis of a fixed money 
assessment, but on the basis of the value of a fixed quantity of produce, which value 
would be adjusted, from time to time, according to the average prices which prevailed, 


Tt has been urgod that a permanent settlement on this basis might be allowed with- 
out atly serious sacrifice of future interest, and that the result would be in a great measure 
that which it has long been the desire of the Government to obtain,—a system under 
which improvements made at the expense of the occupant of the land should lead to no 
increase in the demands of the State, on account of its share of the produce; while, on 
the other hand, the State would not lose the whole of the benefit derived by the land 
from improved administration, from the construction of great public works, and from 
the general progress of the country. 

In paragraph 40 of his Minute of the 22nd December, 1869, the Lieutenant- 
Governor has referred to this question ; and although he has not given any final opinion, 
it may be inferred that he decidedly inclines to the conclusion that the basis of a per- 


manent settlement ought to be a grain and not a money assessment. 
4s 
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The Governor-General in Council does not wish at present to give any opinion 
upon this subject, but it-is one which is open to discussion. 


34, Iam-directed to request that the Lientenant-Governor will now reconsider 
this great question of the permanent settlement of the North-Western Provinces. It 
will depend on the further inquiries and discussions which must be undertaken whether 
it will be found possible to maintain the conclusions formerly arrived at by Her Majesty’s 
Government in favour of the principle of a permanent settlement. All that the Gover- 
nor-General in Council is at present able to affirm is this, that it has been proved by 
experience that the existing conditions regarding permanent settlements in the North- 
Western Provinces are insufficient, and that those conditions could not be applied with- 
out most serious and certain injury to the future interests of the public. The Governor- 
General in Council will immediately place before the Secretary of State the facts which 
have now become apparent, and will propose that, pending the further discussion of the 
whole subject, the orders contained in Sir Stafford Northcote’s Despatch of the 23rd 
March, 1867, shall be held in abeyance. 


MINUTE BY THE HON’BLE JOHN STRACHEY, DATED 26rx SEPT., 1870. 





[Permanent Settlement of the North-Western Provinces. ] 


Tre questions which have been referred to the Government of India in con- 
nection with the settlements of Boolundshuhur and Baghput have been separately 
considered and disposed of, and the reasons have been stated which appear completely 
to establish the justice of Sir William; Muair’s conclusion, that “the two conditions 
enjoined by Her Majesty’s Government for a permanent settlement are not sufficient.” 


Tt is remarkable that, during the Jong continued and voluminous discussions 
which have taken place, the facts which the settlements of Boolundshuhur and 
Baghput have now brought to light, were, 80 far as I can ascertain, never referred 
to. Yet these facts are now declared by Sir William Muir, who took so promi- 
nent a part in those discussions, and who is perhaps the highest living authority 
on the subject of the existing revenue system of the North-Western Provinces, to be 
fatal to the scheme of a permanent settlement in the shape in which it has received the 
sanction of Her Majesty’s Government...We could hardly find a better example to 
show the imperfection of our present knowledge, or a better proof of the necessity 
of extreme caution, when we attempt to solve a problem of which the conditions are so 
complicated; which depends so greatly on future circumstances which cannot now 
be foreseen; and of which, if the solution be mistaken, the consequences may be 
tuinous. It is to be hoped that this will not be forgotten, in the future consideration 
of this subject, and that all hasty conclusions will be avoided. I wish, therefore, that 
the remarks which I am now about to make, in regard to one of the questions which 
must come under enquiry, should be merely looked upon as a contribution to the dis- 
cussion, and not as the expression of a final opinion in ‘regard to the course which 
ought to be actually adopted by the Government. 


2. The suggestion has been made at various times and by various authorities, 
that a permanent settlement of the land revenue should be made, not upon the basis 
of a fixed money assessment, but on the basis of tho value of a fixed quantity of produce, 
which value would be adjusted from time to time, according to the average prices 
which prevailed. * 


eee 





* Such a system would, I believe, be no novelty in India, for it was, to some extent, ado 
great Akbar. I can say nothiog about Akbar’s syatain from my own knowldge, but I ae ae role 
account of it from a paper by Mr. H. G. Keene, who has paid much attention to these subjects, and who 
has, for many years, advocated the adoption of this principle of assessment. Hia first proceeding was to 
determine the quantity and value of the assets of the land: “He adopted a sound system for the measure- 
ment and for the classification of the culturable land in each estate. He then limited the State’s demand 
to the not very light promotion of one-third of the gross produce, which he proceeded to commute into a 
money-payment on an average of prices for the past niveteen years. This commutation was to be 
reconsidered every ten years, and was to be only obligatory as regards what might be called garden crops. 


Of the cereals, every occupant was at liberty to tender one-third in kind, if he thought the official valua- 
iton too high,” 
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T have long believed that if a pormanent settlement’ can rightly’ be made at 
all, some such principle as this is the only one on which it could reasonably be based. 
Tt is, in fact, the only principle on which a permanent settlement which deserves the 
name is possible, for there is nothing really permanent in an.asscssment fixed in 
money, the value of which goes on steadily diminishing or changing. It is also the 
only principle by which, while leaving to the ‘occupant of the land the benefit of his 
own improvements, it would be possible, in a great measure, to retain the right of the 
State to share in that improvement in the value of the land which is due to causes of a 
general character, with which the occupant has had no concern. 


It may be useful if I give a summary of the discussions that have taken place on 
this subject, so far as thoy have come under my notice. 


Of these, the prinicipal have been with roference to settlements in Madras. I 
believe that this question has been mooted, from time to time, in that presidency for 


many years past; but I have not secn any papers of an earlier date than the year 
1861. 


3. Ina Despatch from the Government of Madras to the Government of India, 
No, 241, dated the 8th February, 1862, it was stated that “His Excellency the 
Governor is favourable to the imposition of a permanent grain rent, but would reserve to 
Government the power of periodically determining the value of that rent, if at any 
future time a material alteration in the value of money should render such a measure 
expedient.” Ina valuable Minute forwarded with that Despatch, and dated the 12th 


November, 1861, the Governor of Madras, Sir William Denison, made the following 
remarks ;— 


I would observe that before any permanent settlement could be made, it would be necessary that the 
Government should decide, once for all, what proportion the assessment or rent should bear to the produce 
of the land either gross or net. 


* * * * * * * 


Assuming, however, that all these preliminary steps have been taken, and that the assessment on the 
ryot is fair and reasonable, there is yct an important point to consider; one indeed most important with 
relation to the proposed perpetual settlement, and that is, in what commodity shall thia rent or asacasment 
be payable, or in other words, shall the tenant or ryot pay a corn or a money-rent. In paragraph 64 of his 
report, Colonel Baird Smith talks of the rent.as the portion of the net produce hitherto appropriated as 
Government revenue, which he puts at 50 per cent. of the net produce; but in discussing the question of 
fixity of the public demand, he evidently applies this fixity, not to the proportion of the crop, or its esti- 
mated amount in measures or weight of grain, but to the existing money-value, which, looking to the very 
marked change which has taken place in the value of money during the last few years, represents a much 
smaller proportion of the crop. The effect of adopting the existing moncy-vaiue of the crop as the basis of 
the perpetual settlement, would be to place the tenant in a position to which he has noclaim, I assume 
that a revision has been made of the assessment, that everything has beeu done which could be expected 
from the best landlord ; under such circumstances, the tenant can have no right to the collateral advantages 
which spring out of the gradual cheapening of woney or the alteration of the relation existing’ between it 
and produce of various kinds. This is the landlord’s fair due, und, indeed, it is the only means by which 
he can manage to escape the difficulties arising out of the fixed character of the payments made to him, 
and the ever varying but steadily increasing price of labour and other commodities, * * = 


It would be most unwise to éacrifice the revenue arising from a source so well established, and so well - 
understood by the people of India, as that of a land or produce assessment, upon the supposition that it 
may he possible to supply the defieit from other sources. While, then, I should not object to a reduction 
jn the proportion of the crop taken as rent, to such an amount as would leave tothe ryot a fair return for 
his labour and his capital, and while I should not object to make this proportion a perpetual charge on 
the land, I should altogether object to a proposal to place a money-value upon this proportion of the crop 
at existing prices, and to make thie money-value the measure of the rent or assessment to be paid from 


henceforward. 
The members of the Madras Council did not coneur with these views of Sir 
W. Denison, but there is nothing in their remarks which need now be quoted. 


When these papers were received by the Government of India, Sir W. Denison’s 
views were disapproved, but without much discussion, The objections to them were 
thus stated by Mr, Laing in a Minute dated the 7th April, 1862 :— 

We may, I think, begin by setting aside any idea of a grain settlement as a general measure. There is 


no grain which, like wheat in England, affords a tolerably uniform and accurate measure of the value of 
‘money’ as measured in ‘commodities.’ Wheat does so in England very imperfectly, for a thousand dif. 
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ferent causes affect the range of price over along period, as well as the mere supply of the precious metals. 
But in India, one district consumes wheat, another rice, another dall or some of the many forms of pulee 
of which we hardly know the names; and the accidents of a wet or dry seaaon, the want of communications 
throughout such a vast country, and other circumstances, cause enormous fluctuations, often of hundreds 
per cent,, in the market price of grain between one year or district and another, I am satisfied, therefore, 
that Mr. Maltby is quite right in saying that any form of grain rent would utterly fail to give that security 
which is the great object of having a settlement at all ; and that afixed money rent, even for a compara- 
tively short period, would be preferable. 


It may be observed, with regard to these remarks by Mr. Laing, that he apparently 
wrote under the mistaken impression that an annual commutation of the corn-rent 
into money had been proposed. Sir W. Denison not only had no such intention, 
but the adoption of such a plan would have completely frustrated the objects which he 


had in view. 


4. In 1868, the Madras Government, in forwarding to the Secretary of State 
their proceedings regarding the revision of the assessment of the Salem District, 
re-opened this question, and proposed that “the grain assessments under the revision 
of the land tax now in progress may be declared to be permanent, and the money 
rates changed, if thought advisable by the Government of the day, every thirty 
years.” 

The Secretary of State replies to this proposal on the 8th April, 1869, as 


follows :— 

J find that since 1856 the question of declaring the grain assessments permanent has frequently been 
referred for the decision, of the authorities in thie country, and it has been decided, both by the Court of 
Directors and by the Secretaries of State, that the settlement should be a money assessment founded upon 
due consideration of all the circumstances of the districts, and revised after a term of years, and that your 
Government, so far back as 1858, directed the'issne of a notification to this effect. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment must adhere to that decision, nor do they see, as your Excellency in Council seems to do, in the 
despatches addressed to the Government of India in and from 1862 to the present time, on the general 
question of permanent settlement throughout India, anything inconsistent with this view. It seems to me 
impossible to read paragraphs 66, 67, 69 and 70 of the despatch of the 9th of July, 1862, some of which 
are quoted by your Government, without being impressed with the conviction that it waa thought highly 
improbable that either your Presidency or that.of Bombay, but particularly the former, should be brought, 
or at all events not for many years to come, within the terms under which alone it was permissible to 
confer a permanent settlement upon the landowners, -Your Excellency in Council distinctly states, in the 
despatch now before me, that ‘ the time is probably still very distant when any measure limiting’ the 
maximum amount of the Government revenue,’ under the conditions laid down, ‘ could be adopted without 
serious injury to the interests of the community and of the State as representing the community, or with 
any real benefit to small sections of the community or to individuals,’ and it certainly is not the desire of 
Her Majesty’s Government to force on any immature concession of this nature. ‘They concur with you in 
the expediency, and, indeed, the necessity, of keeping in the hands of the Government such a legitimate 
source from which to supply the increasing wants of the State for the beneflt of the people, as the exten- 
sion of cultivation among waste lands. They are also happy to agree with your Government in opinion 
that, under the principles of the revised settlement now in progess for adjusting the assessment and fixing 
it for a term of years, the share taken by the Government is kept within limits which are perfectiy equit- 
able to the cultivator, But they are unable to see that itis therefore necessary to make a declaration to 
the landholders that the grain assessments are to be permanent, On the contrary, they feel themselves pre- 
cluded, for the same reasons which your Excellency in Council has urged in your 18th paragraph for 
retaining the waste lands, from sanctioning the surrender of such’a legitimate source of revenue as the 
Government share of the increased value which has been conferred on the land by improved administration, 
the construction of public works, especially works of irrigation and railways, together with the improved 
price of agricultural produce.” 


The Secretary of State added that he had no objection to apply to the Madras 
Presidency the conditions for a permanent settlement laid down for the North-Western 
Provinces in Sir Stafford Northcote’s despatch of the 23rd March, 1867, “should the 
conditions be found fulfilled at any of the stated periods for revising the settlement.” 


The Madras Government replied to the Secretary of State on the 30th September, 
1869, and requested him, in the following terms, to reconsider his decision on the 
question of declaring permanent the grain values arrived at during the revision of. 


assessment :— 


The proposal advocated by this Government, while securing many of the acknowledged advantages of 
a permanent money assesament, will be free from the principal objections to that measure. The political 
advantage of giving the occupiers of Government land a direct interest in the stability of our rule, by 
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declaring that the actual quantity of the crop now taken by Government will never be increased, is consi- 
derable. Still greater would be the social advantage of providing a really popular and safe investment for 
the daily increasing wealth of the country; and though, under the existing system, the desire to become the 
possessor of land, which is very general among all classes, has had, and will have, the effect of inducing the 
investment of a certain amount of capital in its purchase, still itis difficult to belleve that any large amount 
will ever be devoted to the improvement of land so long as it is apprehended that after every period of thirty 
years the increased value which the land has attained by private outlay of this description will be investi- 
gated, and the State demand upon it proportionably augmented. The heavy charge involved ina revision 
of the assessuient every thirty years would also be obviated, as the expensive part of the process lies in the 
classification snd investigation of the different soils, while the mere adjustment of the commutation rate, 
which would be all that would be required were our proposals adopted, could be effected without any special 
establishment or prolonged local inquiries, ‘ 

Again the main argument against a permanent settlement of the land revenue, viz. that the State 
would be thus cut off from all participation in an expanding source of revenue, although the expenses of 
administration arc unavoidably progressive, falls to the ground, if the permanency of the settlement be 
limited to the grain-values. The State would, under the system recommended, still profit by all extensions 
of cultivation, and would share with the occupiers of land the increased value given to the land by that 
natural rise in prices which is usually attendant upon augmented local consumption, larger exports, and 
greater abundance of the circulating mediam. 

With advertence to the concluding sentence in paragraph 5 of your despatch, we submit that, however 
cogent the objections offered may be to a permanent money assessment, they can hardly be said to apply 
with equat force to our proposal, inasmuch as the Government share of the increased value which will be 
conferred upon land by improved administration, the construction of public works, etc., must almost invari- 
ably take the form of a higher price for the produce of the land We consequently venture to question the 
policy of foregoing the general advantages attendant npon the measure proposed by us, for the doubtful 
and partial gain which might be obtained by a revaluation every thirty years of the lands to which water 
has been newly applied as alluded to in paragraph 6 of your despatch. 


This remonstrance was answered by the Secretary of State in his despatch to the 
Madras Government, dated the 17th March, 1870, He said that he had again consi- 
dered the question, but saw no sufficient reason for modifying his former decision. 


“If,” he said, “as you seem to believe, the ryots are unwilling to devote their labour and capital to the 
improvement of their lands, so long as itis apprehended that, after every period of thirty years, the increased 
value which the land has attained by private outlay of this description 


Tt 18 to be explained to the ryots will be investigated, and the State demand upon it proportionably aug- 


ft a dis- : : ; 
roe SE eee tks wand will mented, I have only to observe that it was never intended that the in- 


potrgeei acer eg an on creased value which might be given to land by the application of private 
land, as compared with other landot — Jabonr and capital should be taken into account in forming any new assese- 


similar natural soil and situation, f ; 
and not with reference to any im- ment, and it seems tome that it would be easy to dispel any such impres- 


ement which may have been si |, : a . 
Erected by the ryot at his own fei sion, if it exists, from their minds by adding to the proclamation notify- 
Se ee pee ing the confirmation of the settlement for a term of thirty years, and 


Revenue, 1820 to 1865, page 88. 
its Hability to revisior at the expiration of that period, sume words equi- 
valent to those contained in the cireular orders quoted in the margin. 

“ Under this explanation, the last objection raised in your despatch would seem to disappear. There 
would be no necessity for any ‘classification and investigation of the different soils’ on the occasion of a 
new settlement. Any general causes of increase or decrease which might have come into operation since 
the previous settlement would have to be duly considered, and any necessary alterations might be made in 
the grain assessments by the addition or subtraction of a percentage on the recorded amounts. If no ground 
for change had arisen, the grain assessmenta, although no pledge would be given for their permanency, 
would remain unaltered.” 

5. The same question has been from time to time raised in this Presidency. It 
will be remembered that the system of making permanent settlements on this basis 
was advocated in the Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
famine in Bengal and Orissa in 1866. In Mr. George Campbell’s “ Note on the 
Permanent Settlement of the Land Revenue,” appended to that Report, and dated 
the 26th November, 1867, he wrote as follows :—= 

Yt is to reconcile this slow growth of revenue with a rapidly increasing expenditure that the plan 
suggested by the Commission is recommended—that is the fixing of the land revenue at determined 
amounts, etpressed in the corn-reats and commuted to money according to the average of a series of 
years. 
The result of such a system would be that all the evils of re-settlements, and all fear of increase of the 
revenue demand on account of individual exertion and improvement would be avoided ; the revenue would 
be in one sense absolutely fixed ; but on the other hand it would be liable to periodical readjustment with 
reference to the changes in the relative value of meney and the chief staples of producttow in each 
district, in exactly the same way as are the commuted tithes and other payments in England, and both 
tithes and rents in Scotland. The great change in prices, in wages, andia the value of money generally, 


os 
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which seems to be so imminent all over India, and which is the most immediate objection to permanent 
settlements effected at thie particular period, would in this manner be guarded against. And while we 
should probably not secure quite sa great an increase of revenue as if we were free from time to time to 
make resettlements without check or limit, we should still have an increase proportioned to the general 
progress of the country and of the expenditure, aud which would render it unnecessary too much to 
hasten the advance of new taxation. 


The mode of determining and ajuating the average prices of each series of years is eo well known by 
experience in England and Scotland, and is so analogous to the use of current prices of the pergunnah in 
the annual revenue adjustments of almost all Native States, that I need not enter into further particulars, 


I may, however, add that the effect of recent decisions of the highest courta having been to place by far 
the most numerous class of subordinate holders on a footing similar to that proposed for the superior land- 
holders,—the ryots having @ right of occupancy being liable to enhancement of rents in proportion as the 
market value of agricultural produce increases—the revenue paid to Government, and the source of that 
revenue would adjust themselves in a fitting manner on the same principles, and the machinery, used for 
striking average prices for one purpos¢ being available for thu others also, would saye much Htigation, 
contention, and loss to all parties. 


6. Sir William Muir, in paragraph 40 of his Minute of the 22nd Decemher, 
1869, has referred to this question ; and although he has not given any final opinion, 
it may be inferred that he decidedly inclines to the conclusion that the basis of a per- 
manent settlement ought to be a grain and not a money assessment.* 


7. Since this Minute was written, I have seen, in the proceedings of tho Punjab 
Government for June, 1870, a memorandum by Sir Donald McLeod, written about 
the time when he ceased to be Lieutenant-~Governor, and in which he strongly advo- 
cates the adoption of a permanent settlement on the basis of a grain assessmont. There 
is no one who is entitled to speak with higher authority on this subject, and I have 
appended a copy of his memorandum to this Minute. 


8, I will add only a few words regarding the views which I am myself disposed 
to hold. 


In the Minute which has been quoted above, Sir W. Denison observed that 
before any permanent settlement could be made, it would be necessary to determine 
the proportion which the Government assessment should bear to the gross or net pro- 
duce of the land, This is, in fact, the samespoint which has been brought out so 
strongly by the experience that has now been gaincd in the North-Western Provinecs, 


If, as I have said elsewhere, a permanent settloment is to bo allowed at all a 
third condition appears essential, in addition to those laid down by Her Majesty’s 
Government, namely, that the assessment shall not be less than 50 per cent. of the 
existing net asscts of the land. I do not say of the existing rental, for this may be, 
and frequently is, something totally different. 


If these three conditions be fulfilled, I am disposed to think that a permanent 
settlement on the basis of a grain assessment might be allowed without any ruinous 
sacrifice of future interests. The result would be, to some extent at least, that which 
it has always been the desire of the Government to obtain,~a system under which 
improvements made at the expense of the occupants of the land should lead to no 
increase in the demands of the State, while, on the other hand, the State would not 
lose the whole of the benefit derived by the land from improved administration, from 
the construction of great public works, and from the general progress of’ the country. 

eee 


* Mr. Drummond, when Lieutenant-Goveruor of the North-Western Provinces, made the followin g remarks 
in a Minute written in 1864, but so far as I have been able to ascertain, he did not again reter to the subject 
nor dovs it appear to have been considered by the Government of India :—* It was at one time ay intention 
to suggest the propriety of fixing the assessment for the permanent settlement in grain instead of coin; that 
ia, that the average rate of produce per acre of the principal descriptions of crop should constitute the stand- 
ard of valuation, the cash equivalent for which should be regulated by the market value of the produce, lia- 
ble to redetermination, say every twenty years, Such a provision wonld meet all ubjections founded upon 
variations in the value of the precious metals and of prices; but upon full consideration, I apprehend thas 
it might lead to doubts as to the bond fide permanence of the assessment. It is, think, an open question 
wrhiethier some such provision should not be admitted into the engagements of the ryots with their land- 
holders,” 
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Improvement of the latter kind is measured, with at least somie approach to accuracy, 
by the increase in the average price of produce for a number of years.* 


The decision of the Secretary of State in regard to permanent settlements in 
Madras does not appear to be inconsistent with the opinion that, under other circum- 
stances than those which prevail in that Presidency, a permanent settlement of the 
land revenue on the basis of a grain assessment might be desirable. 


I understand the contention of the Secretary of State to have been substantially 
this,—that no permanent settlement of any kind, whether on a money or grain basis, 
was expedient in a country like Madras where certain preliminary and essential con- 
ditions had not been fulfilled. 


Two such conditions are those which have been laid down by Her Majesty’s 
Government in regard to the North-Western Provinces, It must be shown before 
any estate can receive a permanent settlement, (first) that the area of cultivation has 
almost reached the maximum that is possible; and (secondly) that there is no proba- 
bility that the existing assets will, within the next twenty years, be largely increased 
by the introduction of canal irrigation. 


It being assumed that under ordinary circumstances, these conditions are not 
fulfilled in Madras, it cannot, I thins, be disputed that a permanent settlement of any 
kind would be inadmissible; for, whatever further conditions may be necessary, it 
appears clear that these two conditions cannot be dispensed with. 


9. It may be noticed that the system which has been now referred to is similar 
in principle to that which has been adopted in England and Ireland under the acts for 
the commutation of tithes. 


“The chief object of these statutes” (I quote from Kerr’s Blackstone, Vol. II., p. 30) “is to substitute 
the payment of an annual rent of defined amount for the render of a tenth of the titheable produce of the 
jand, or the payment of an arbitrary composition. - To effect this, the gross amount of the annual sums to 
be payable by way of rent-charge in substitution for the tithes is first ascertained. One-third of the amount, 
when ascertained and settled, is to be represented by such a quantity of wheat, another third by such a 
quantity of barely, and the remaining third by such a quantity of oats, as the rent-charge, if invested in the 
purchase of those three species of grain, would have purchased at their average prices per bushel during 
seven years ending Christmas 1835. The tithe rent-charge is, therefore, in the nature of a corn-rent ; but 
the payment is made in money, and varies annually, according to the average septennial value of the above 
three species of grain on the Thursday next preceding Christmas day in every year, as the same is published 
in the London Gazette in the mouth of January.” 


10. Ido not now purpose to enter into this subject further. Althongh I have 
stated gonerally the views which I am myself disposed to hold, I do not think that the 
questions at issne have been so fully discussed that it would now be desirable for the 
Government of India to express any fiual conclusion regarding them. I think that 
the proper course now to adopt is to invite the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces to reconsider the whole question. 











* In regard to this part of the subject, I may quote the following remarks from a paper written by an 
accomplished officer of the Government, Mr. LePoer Wynne, who has had much experience of settlement 
operations in the North-Western Provinces, Advocating a permanent settlement on the basis of a grain 
assessment, how, he asks, independently of improvements derived from the extension of canal irrigation or 
trom the expenditure of private capital, would any general cause of increase or decrease in the value of the 
land manifest itself, otherwise than by an increase or decrease in the price of produce. ‘ Why," he says 
“hesitate to put in words what you have accepted in fact? As you have assured the people that you will 
not tax their improvements, why not complete your assurance by telling them that what you will tax will be 
the difference between average prices now and average prices hereafter? * * Let it be considered how 
much ig gained that it is desirable to gain, how much is avoided that it is expedient to avoid by: the adop- 
tion of this smal] change. The State gains 2 revenue, the increase of which will correspond with that very 
rise of prices by which much of its increasing expenditure is caused. 1¢ gains a security for the loyalty of 
the landowners based on their sense of interest, and without the sacrifice involved in the attempt to gain 
this object by permanent settlement in its present form. And it avoids the heavy expensc, und the tem- 
porary diversion of the services of its best officcrs, which temporary settlements cause. The landowners 
gain a security that their improvements will never be taxed, and thai their contribution to State necessities 
will never depend en the discretion of any one man. They gain a power of disposing of their land at 
high prices, and they avoid the heavy contributious which they now pay at the recurtence of each resettle~ 
ment; and they escape the loss in low rents and poor cultivation which they now, with the same object, 
willingly undergo for some time previously.” 


Revanve Der. 
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No. 1019, dated Nynee Tal, the 28th June, 1871. 
From—C. A. Exxiorr, Esq., Offg. Secretary to the Govt., N.-W. Provinces, 
To-—A, Corvin, Esq., Secretary to the Board of Revenue, N.~W. Provinces. 


Sin,—Referring to previous correspondence on the subject of the Boolund- 
shuhur Settlement, I am directed to forward copies of a Despatch No, 276, dated 26th 
May, 1871, from the Government of India. 


2. It will be observed that the Governor-General in Council has acceded to the 
views of the Licutentant-Governor in respect of the practical course to be followed, and 
His Honor acting on the permission given in para. 9, has been pleased accordingly to 
confirm the Settlement for 30 years, that is, to the close of 1888-89. You will be 
separately addressed in respect of certain estates the proprictors of which accepted a 
higher assessment on the understanding that it was to be permanent. 


3. As regards the taking of engagements for cesses, I am to say that the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor has requested a reconsideration of the orders conveyed in para. 17, and 
the result will be communicated to you hereafter. 


4, Meanwhile, I am to invite the attention of the Board to the strictures of the 
Government of India, not only as regards the existing conditions laid down by Her 
Majesty’s Government for conceding a permanent assessment of the land revenue, but 
also as regards the established principles of Temporary Settlements. A few remarks 
are here offered mainly as indicative of the points on which the views of the Board are 
invited. 

5. First,—On the conditions fora Permanent Settlement. 


On 13th February, 1869, the difficulties in the way of applying the prescribed 
rules for Permanent Settlement to the Pergunnah of Baghput, Zillah Meerut, were sub- 
mitted to the Government of India. From various causes the standard of rent was found 
to be greatly below that prevailing eleswhere. A full jumma, Mr. Forbes showed, would 
at these rates be about £24,500. The old assessment was £14,800, and Mr. Forbes 
believed that for the present it could not safely he raised higher than £21,000. His 
Honor thought that where the full assessment could be imposed within say seven years, 
such full assessment might be assumed as the basis of permanent assessment, on the 
ground that rents would before long rise in this pergunnah “‘to the standard prevailing 
elsewhere. ” 


6. The extraordinary and sudden rise of rents in Boolundshuhur led the Lieute- 
nant-Governor subsequently to take a wider view of the ques- 
* Submitted to the Go- : ; , 2 : ; 
vernment of India on 12th tion; and the subject was discussed in His Honor’s Minute* 
datlasey Slowane: dated 22nd December, 1869, in which instructions were solicited 
from the Government of India. 


7. It was pointed out tbat the conditions on which the formation of a Permanent 
Settlement was conceded by Her Majesty’s Government, were defective in not provid- 
ing for the contingency of rents being at the time of assessment helow the prevailing’ 
standard. In para. 38 a third condition was accordingly suggested, in addition to the 
two already laid down by Her Majesty’s Government; and in para. 39, the subject was 
coanmended to the consideration of your Board, with the remark that “it might per- 
haps be possible to lay down some standard of average rates below which no Settle. 
ment shall be confirmed in perpetuity.” 


8. In para, 40 it was further discussed whether, under certain limitations, it 
might not be expedient to make the land revenue, as settled in, perpetuity, subject to 
revision, if the rise in the price of agricultural producef should 

a Not ply Oo ae in the course of time exceed a given ratio. In conclusion, His 
the present letterof Home Honor said: —“If care is taken that no Settlement be confirmed 
Dee annY in prepetuity unless upon adequate rates of rent, and with such 


a condition as to rateable increase in proportion to increase of prices, the sacrifice of 
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revonue would be mainly limited to what is legitimate, namely, the relinquishment of a 
share in the profits hereafter created by the investment of labour and capital.” 


9, On a review of what was thus laid before the Supreme Government, His Ex- 
cellency in Council has requested that the Lieutenant-Governor “ will now re-consider 
this great question of the Permanent Settlement of the North-Western Provinces,” 


In complying with this request, His Honor trusts that he will receive the benofit of 
the Board’s advice. 


10. In addition to what has been said above, the Lieutonant-Governor will at 
present only suggest the further consideration whether the transition state, the results of’ 
which have been so marked in Boolundshuhur, can be said to have been passed in any 
part of these Provinces. As stated in para. 21 of the Minute above quoted, ‘‘ under 
ordinary circumstances (where at any rate a revision of Settlement is not in immediate 
prospect), proprietors may be trusted from self-interest to raise the rates as high as 
cultivating profits, limited by custom, will admit ;” but the process is gradual. It is 
probable that the extraordinary and sudden causes which wrought in Boolundshuhur 
have been operative in a similar manner (though in various degrees) in other parts of 
the country. But it cannot be said that the operation has anywhere ceased; and in 
some parts (as. Rohilkhund and Goruckpore) it is probably as yet in great measure 
prospective. When the limit has been reached of assertion of his rights on the part of 
the proprietor as against the cultivator supported by custom and law, a season of 
comparative equilibrium may be expected. This of course can be tested only by the 
lapse of some years, And until this shall have come to pass, it may be unwise to 
advocate a final fixing of the Government.reyenue. In reference to these remarks the 
Board will consider whether in their view such ‘an equilibrium has beon anywhere 
reached, or whether, on the contrary, it is not rather to be assumed that the transition 
period has not been as yet fully passed through in any tract of country in these parts, 


11, In para. 31, the Governor-General in Council has further suggested that as 
an increase of asscts from canal-irrigation has been admitted a valid reason for refusing 
2 Permanent Settlement, so also the introduction of railways, markets, or othr public 
works ought equally to be a bar to permanency, The two classes of causes are, how- 
ever, essentially different. The one increases produce; the other, under certain circum- 
stances, increases prices. The latter would no:doubt to some extent be met by the pro- 
vision already proposed for allowing a revision of tho permanent assessment in districts 
in which from any causes (such as the construction of railways or othor works, as well 


as from a fall in the value of money) prices’ might be shown to have risen above a 
certain ratio. 


12. Secondly,—I am now to pass to the criticisms of the Government of India 
on the existing system of assessment as applied to Temporary Settlements for a term of 
years. It is suggested that there must be ‘“ something essentially faulty in the exist- 
ing system of assessment.” Endeavouring to reduce to distinct charges the various 
points of objection (some of which are rather hinted at than directly expressed), they 
may perhaps be assumed as follows :— 


I.—The standard of assessment is inadequate, and of proprietary profits excessive. 


1].—The State should not suffer in its revenue because certain classes of the 
ryots are protected. 


I1].—-Government is shut out from profiting by rise of rent within the term of 
Settlement. 


13. In respect of the first, it will be observed that the Settlement of Boolund- 
shuhur is taken as the normal type of Settlements in the North-Wostern Provinces. 
It is alleged that Government “ is obtaining only about 35 per cent. of the rental of 
land ;” and it is said, “‘ that the amount of the revenue is so small, is a cunsequence 
of the system of Settlement followed generally in the North-Western Provinces ; it is 
not the result of specially faulty proceedings in this particular District.” It will be for 
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the Board to show whether such was the case, or whether the inadequacy (the ratio of 


* The miscalculation ruins equally through the speech of the Hon’ble Mr. which is , Moreover over- 
Strachey. It is stated that the present revenue is 35 per cent. of what the stated* 
full revenue should be: that full revenue being taken on Mr. Daniell’s calcu- ) was not rather 
lation at £141,000, ‘he rental is therefore assumed at £282,000, Butthe theresult of causes which 
present revenue is £)23,000, which is 44 per cent. (and not 35 per cent.) of h a 
the assumed rental. The gross rental is believed to have increased about appened to be at work 
14 per cent. aince the assessment was made, and the full revenue would j : 
therefore be, as stated in the Minute of December, 1869, 14 per cent. in Boolundshuhur with 
higher than that assessment. The Government of India seem to have erroe sin gular activity in 
neously assumed that this is the same thing as to say that the assessment i ‘ 
is less by 14 per cent. than 60 per cent. of the assets, i.c., that itis 36 or 35 the interval which has 


Bec cuit OF ue rental elapsed since the Settle- 
ment, and which have affected other Settlements in a very modified measure, some 
perhaps not at all. 


14. The strictures of the Governor-General in Council seem to be based on the 
failure of the present system to reach potential increase of rent developing subsequent 
to the Settlement, rather than on the inadequacy of the “‘half-asset,” standard. But, as 
the Board are aware, this standard has been impugned in the Legislative Council, and it 
will be open to them in their reply to give their opinion as to the adequacy of the standard. 
itself, and the general appropriateness of the assessments resulting from its application. 

15. The second objection is thus stated :—“It can hardly be fair that tho State 
should be unable to obtain its fair share of the assets of the land because tenants are well 
protected, or to say that for each rupee by which the existing revenue falls short of the 
amount to which the Government is entitled we ought to force the actual cultivator, 
who may be a tenant with occupancy rights, to pay two rupees to the landlord.” 


16. It may be observed that the remarks of the Lieutenant-Governor on which 
this stricture is founded did not refer’specially to the case of “ protected” ryots, but to 
a district in which the “ prevailing rates” or “ leyel of rent” for all classes was unduly 
low. It was assumed that these would, by the natural process of self-interest, rise to 
the prevailing level, or to what His Honor has termed “a fully-developed rental.” On 
this His Excellencey in Council remarks:— 


“ This, however, is a remedy which could hardly be fally applied unless it were 
admitted that it is desirable, in the interest of the State, and of the public, that tenants 
should pay generally the highest possible rents, that the restrictions placed by law or cus- 
tom on the power of a landlord to.incréase his rents, should be done away with, and that 
the rights of occupancy should cease. The Lieutenant-Governor, whose views on these 
subjects are well known, would be the last person to approve of any such conclusions. ”’ 


17. The Board will not fail to perceive that the term “fully-developed rental” 
as used by the Lieutenant-Governor has been misapprehended by the, Government of 
India ; for His Honor by that expression meant only a rental equal to, and not abnor- 
mally below, the average rate of rent paid by similar tracts of land in the same or 
neighbouring districts, or the average rate which would be reached if certain excep- 
tional causes tending to abate the reutal were removed. But such a rental would be 
limited both by recognized rights, by custom, and by law, 

18. His Honor is further, as the Board are aware, of opinion that the existing 
law does not admit, with sufficient freedom, of rent rising naturally, The protected 
classes are to a great extent, by Act X., 1859, a law to themselves ; that is to say, the 
rent of any member of a protected class can seldom be raised otherwise than to the 
level of the rates prevailing in such class; whereas (in the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
opinion) their rents should be permitted to rise in a ratio having some proportion to 
market rates. Tho rule, also, defining protected tenancies is too favourable to the 
tenant. A project of law for remedying both these defects was proposed by the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor some years ago, but, as the Board are aware, was not favourably 
received by the Government of India. If an enactment, such as was proposed, had been 
passed, the level of rent would no doubt already have been higher throughout the 
country, and the Government revenue based thereon also higher. 


19. Recurring, now, to the imputation of ‘essential faultiness in the existing 
system of assessment,” as applying to “ protected” tenants, it is not quite clear in 
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what direction His Excellency in Council contemplates a practical remedy. It can 
hardly be in that of any direct assessment on the protected ryot by the State of an 
additional demand representing tho share of the revonue held back by him, i.e., a par- 
tial ryotwaree. assessment. 


20. His Honor takes the meaning of the Governor-Genera! in Council to be 
that where cultivators are protected, and consequently pay lower than market rates, 
there the revenue should nevertheless be assessed on the proprietor as if full market 
rates were received by him. It will be for the Board to consider how far the existing 
rules may be rendered more effective for attaining this object. To a certain extent 
they do already attain it: that is to say, the “average rates” of prevailing rent are 
carefully considered, as well as actual rentals, and such rates do already in point of fact 
influence the assessment. Where, also, there are classes of specially privileged (or 
quasi-proprietary) cultivators intercepting a part of the customary rent which would 
otherwise reach the engaging proprietor, the revenue is nevertheless assessed at its full 
rate. If tho rules now in force are not sufficiently decisive and explicit on this point, 
it will be for the Board to propose an amendment. But the danger (which will be 
further noticed below) must be kept in view of assessing upon a theoretical assumption 
of inadequate rents, whether such inadequacy be assumed to arise from general or from 
special causes. 


21. There is another branch of the question which perhaps deserves attention, 
namely, the necessity for the deduction of a full half of the assets in the assessment of 
large Talookdars, and also of imperfectly cultivated tracts. This consideration applies 
probably with groater force to other Provinces than to the North-Western Provinces, 
but it should not for that reason be Jeft out) of sight by the Board. 


22, First, as regards large Talookas, Those parts of the land may be eliminated in 
which sub-proprietary rights have been recognized : for there the half-asset margin is 
clearly not more than sufficient to meet the requirements of the double class of proprie- 
tors. But where subordinate rights have been stamped out, and a large rental is realized 
with little risk or expense, it might be questioned whether the sacrifice of half tke 
rental is necessary. The Lieutenant-Governor is not prepared to say that a differen- 
tial standard could be maintained, especially in these Provinces where such properties 
are comparatively rare; but as the first principles of our Settlements have been now 
callod in question, it may be advisable to consider whether any change is possible or 
desirable. It should be borne in mind that such estates aro liable to disintegration ; 
and that the Settlement must be so framed that their component parts if held separately 
shall stand and prosper under the quota of revenue for which they are responsible. 


23. Second, backward and partially-developed tracts are rare in these provinces, 
and where they do exist to any extent—as.in the Terai, Singrowlie, and the Hills—the 
system is different;the occupants of the soil being dealt with more directly than 
elsewhere. At the same time it might be well, by way of precaution, with greater 
distinctness to declare the principle that the rule of Settlement at half the assets does 
not apply to impertectly-cultivated and backward tracts. 


24. Before quitting this part of the subject, I am to remark that the real diffi- 
culty, as it appears to His Honor, which has been so clearly brought out in the Boo- 
lundshuhur Settlement, is not occasioned by the inadequacy of “ well-protected ” rents; 
but, on the one hand, by the apprehended inadequacy of the general standard of rent 
prevailing at the time of Settlement, and on the other hand, by the danger of assessing 
additional revenue on the assumption that the standard of rent will shortly rise (as it 
actually did in Boolundshuhur) and become fully developed long before the term of 
Settlement closes. His Honor confesses that, for the reasons stated in his Minute of 
22nd December, para. 21, he cannot see a full remedy. Settlement Officers do even 
now to some extent assess upon an expected rise of rent where there are evident signs 
that such a rise is approaching ; and it is notorious that a rise in the revenue demand 
is almost invariably followed by a corresponding rise in rentals. But there is evidently 
a danger in the general application of any such principle: for frequently, “ the mea- 
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sure of anticipated enhancement, or the certainty of any enhancement at all, must, 
under such circumstances, rest on mere hypothesis ; and such assessment upon specu- 
lative assets might seriously depress and injure the proprietary interest. It would, 
therefore, be dangerous to allow the assessing officer to leave the hard ground of cur- 
rent standard rates, and, speculating on an expected enhancement, to rate his assess- 
ments upon such expectations.” Still, under certain limitations, and with the sate- 
guard that now exists of the assumed average or standard rates being first reviewed 
and sanctioned pergunnah by pergunnah by the Board, some license in this direction 
might be expressly permitted to Settlement Officers, as, indeed, it is already practically 
taken by them; and, such being the case, it is for the Board to consider whether the 
principles on which such anticipation of rise in rent is admissible should not be dis- 
tinctly laid down for their guidance. 


25. Thirdly,—The third objection appears to be that Government is shut out for 
a long term of years from the increased value which may accrue to land from causes 
other than those dependant on the labour and capital of the landholders. These are 
explained in para. 31 of the despatch. That paragraph applies immediately to Perma- 
nent Settlements; but His Honor gathers that, in the view of His Excellency in Coun- 
cil, they apply also to a great extent to Temporary Settlements, for at para. 25 it is 
stated that “the reasons which have been assigned by the Lieutenant-Governor for the 
opinion that the existing conditions for 2 Permanent Settlement are insufficient, seem 
ulso to apply, to a great extent, to the conditions under which Settlements in the 
North-Western Provinces are made for a term of 30 years.” 


26, On this subject His Honor would.wish the Board to refer to the correspon- 
* Gee Board’s address, ence between the Board and Government in 1860,* on the 
dated 14th February, 1860. —_ question ay applicable to increase of assets from canal-irrigation. 
The liability is admitted in this respect, and will perhaps to some extent be met by 
the “ landlords’ rate” on the increasing area of irrigation. But, as already noticed, 
there is a broad distinction betwen this and the other causes of increased value indicated 
in para. 31 : the former increasing the produce in a definite and ascertainable measure, the 
latter increasing chiefly the value of the produce. It will be for the Board to consider 
whether any such condition as should-leave the assessments open to fresh increase of 
taxation during the term of the Settlement in consequence of the diminished value of the 
precious metals, or the opening of railways, roads, and markets, would be compatible 
with the secure and fixed value of property for a term of years which is the cardinal 
basis of the existing system of Settlement. It may be questioned whether the Doab, 
for example, would have reached.to its present prosperity under such a system during 
the recently expired Settlement ; for each and all of the causes indicated by the Govern- 
ment of India have successively exercised a direct and powerful effect upon that tract 
during these 30 years, and each (under the supposed conditions) would have warranted 
the Government in stepping in and imposing an increase in its demand. 


27. The Lieutenant-Governor has on the present occasion confined himself mainly 
to indicating the several questions raised by this important despatch. His Honor need 
not add that he looks with confidence to the Board to consider with earnestness and impar- 
tiality the various subjects thus propounded for discussion, His Excellency in Council 
has himself enjoined the necessity of extreme caution, On the one hand, we have to con- 
sider a system which has been built up by the labours of some of the most eminent men 
whom India has seen; we are bound to confine our suggestions to that which is prac~ 
tical, and which will conform itself to the state of property indigenous in these Provinces, 
and as, confirmed or modified by the course of nearly three-quarters of a century’s legis- 
lation ; we are bound, also, to consider the prosperity of the country and its ability toresist 
misfortune of season ; and, above all, to remember that the maintenance of a contented 
and substantial peasantry and proprietary is a condition that must take precedence of 
every other. On the other hand, we are bound unprejudicedly to consider whether 
the Imperial revenues are in any respect unnecessarily sacrificed, and if so, to the best 
of our ability to provide a remedy. His Honoris sure that the Sudder Board of Reve~ 
nue will not be found wanting in the proper treatment of this momentous question. 


Lann Revents, 


Present : 
don’ble J. J. D, Inglis, 
d 


an 
1 §. Reid, Esquire. 
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No. IJ, dated Allahabad, 27th September, 1871. 


From—A. Cotvin, Esq., Seeretary, Board of Revenue, N.-W. Provinces, 
To—ALL COMMISSIONERS OF REVENUK. 


Srr,—I am desired by the Board of Revenue to forward for your information 
copi i ‘ 
Rou: Sas Alam Oe of the lotters marginally noted, regarding the 
Nori sters Provinces, No. 1019A, question of a Permanent Settlement and the system of 
1, ‘ : é 
dated 26th June, 1871, to Secretary, 30 years’ Settlement in force in these Provinces. The 


Revenue Board. 
From Secretary, Government of India, Board request that you will furnish the several Set- 


Home Nepartment, to Secretary, Go- 
vernment, North-Western Provinces, tlement Officers, and such Collectors of experience 
No, 276, dated 26th May, 1871. : : wae : : 

as you may think fit, in your Division, with copies of 
the despatches: and that you will call upon them to report, so soon as they may have 
been able to give the matter their full consideration, upon the several points indicated 
in the following remarks. These reports, with your own review, should then be for- 
warded to the Board without loss of time. 

2. The action taken by Government with regard to a Permanent Settlement of 
the land-revenne of these Provinces when they first came into our possession is fully 
detailed in Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s Minute, dated 1st July, 1819. This, with despatches 
on the same subject from the Government of this country and the Court of Directors, 
as also the discussions during the last eleven years in regard to Permanent Settlement, 
have been, a3 you are aware, published among the Selections of Government Records,* 
Theso papers, with the letters now forwarded, you should carefully study. 


3. The several points indicated by Government in respect of a Permanent Set- 
tlement are as follows :— 


I.—Whether it might be possible to Jay down some standard of average rates 
below which no Settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity, 


It will have to be considered under this head whether in the part of the country 
undor the immediate observation of the officer reporting, rents have reached their full 
present limit. The rise in prices which has led in a chief measure to the rise in rents, 
will be the best, though by no means the only, test, of the adequacy of existing rent- 
rates On review of the prices of past years, does it seem that any further large in- 
crease in prices is improbable? and have rents so generally risen with prices as to ren- 
der a further rise unlikely in view of the probability of prices remaining stationary? Is 
population up to the ordinary standard? What is the margin of cultivable land, and 
what are the prospects of improved means of communication or irrigation ? 

In a word, Settlement Officers must show whether the transition state through 
which Boolundshuhur and other Districts are passing has been entered on, or would 
seem to be near an end, in their Districts. The Board expect upon this head such 
ample and exhaustive illustration, from rents, comparative tables of the value of land, 
prices of prodavé, or-other sources of information, such as those above indicated, as it 
is within the power of every Settlement Officer to furnish. 

II.—You have to record your opinion in regard to the expediency of a Permanent 
Settlement based on adequate rates of rent, as explained in the preceding paragraph, 
but subject to the condition of a rateable increase of révenue in proportion to the in- 
crease of prices (see para. 33 of the Government of India letter). The staple by which 
the increase of prices should be tested, the intervals, and the modo of applying the test, 
are points on which opinions must be furnished, if such mode of Settlement recom- 
mends itself. 

4. In regard to the present system of Temporary Settlements, the following 
points are indicated for report :— 

1,—Whether the present standard of assessment at 50 per cent. of the rental assets 
is inadequate, and whether tho share of rental assets at present left to proprietors is 
excessive. 








* Selection ‘from Revenue Records of the North«Western Proviuces, 1818. 20, and the printed collection 
of official papers, 1869. 
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Under this head should be furnished a succinct and comprehensive review of the 
presures of the Settlement based on 66 per cent. of the assets, or whatever was the 
share taken at last Settlement. Illustration should further be given, so far as possible, 
of the average incidence of the presont demand on the several classes of proprietors, 
considered as petty proprietors, or as proprietors holding average or large estates. The 
consideration pointed out in paras. 20-22 of the Government letter should also be taken 
up here, viz., whether the Government share of rental assets should, as a matter of public 
policy, be in all cases limited to 50 per cent., or whether discretion should be left to the 
Settlement Officer ; and if so within what limits, and subject to what conditions, such 
discretion should be given. 

Il.—It should be stated whether the operation of the Rent Laws results in any 
measure in restricting the full demand for land revenue to which the Government may 
be justly entitled. It will be remembored under this head that the success of much of 
the operations of the assessing officer is tested by the degree in which they are upheld 
by decisions given under the Rent Laws. Is it generally the case that rents upon 
tenants with rights of ocoupancy are not raised by the Courts to such a standard as, 
from facts noticed by the Settlement Officer—such as agreement between parties, 
value of produce, rates of rent paid by tenants having no rights ef occupancy, &c.,— 
may seem equitable and fair? Ifno such general cause of obstruction exists, in what 
degree does it exist? And what are the remedies, if any, which are suggested to. 
remove it? 

I1.~The extent to which, on theoretical grounds, in view of a Settloment for 
a term of years, enhancement of rent-rates.beyond the present prevailing standard is 
or may safely be assumed as a basis of assessment, should next be stated. The expedi- 
ency of assuming at time of Settlement any considerable rise in rents which is pros- 
pective only—in other words, of taking for an indefinite term of years a larger share 
than usual of the existing rental assets—must be weighod here with especial reference 
to the circumstances of each district. 

IV.—The expediency of leaving the assessments open to enhancement or re-adjust- 
ment during a term of Temporary Settlement in consequence of the diminished value 
of the precious metals, or other causes—such as those enumerated in para. 25 of Govern- 
ment letter-—-with the effect of canals and other public works upon the assessment of 
the land revenue, will come under this head. 

5, The above are the six points on which the Board desire your opinion, and 
those of experienced officers under you. They embrace the whole system of assessment 
of the land revenue in these Provinces as in force for more than the last 30 years. 
The fact of that system having worked well during the above period is not necessarily 
a proof of its being equally adapted to the cireumstances and requirements of to-day. 
On the other hand, the mere amount of land revenue obtainable is far from being the- 
only test of a sound system of assessment. 

The Board invite the greatest freedom of suggestion in regard to the mode of 
ensuring to Government a full and fair revenue from the land, with due regard to 
landed interests, as existing by custom, and guaranteed by law, in these Provinces, 


The experience of Settlement Officers should enable them to throw a flood of light 
on the questions raised by the Government of India. Speculative and theoretical 
suggestions, unless based on an exhaustive comparison of well-ascertained facts, and 
careful deductions therefrom, will be disregarded ; but views of whatever nature, borne 
out by well-supported reasoning, will meet with the Board’s fullest and most impartial 
consideration. 

T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
A. COLVIN, 
Seeretary. 


APPENDIX B. 


Report by C. H. T. Crostnwairz, Esq., Settlement Oficer, Etawah, dated the 2nd 
January, 1872. 

2. By way of preface I may say that there can be no doubt that the promise of 
a Permanent Settlement was formally beld out to the landowners of these Provinces 
by various legislative enactments at an early period of our rule. ‘That the promise was, 
moreover, made by the Settlement Officers to individual zemindars, and in some cases in 
written leases, is also plain fromthe Minute of Mr. Holt Mackenzie. How far we arebound 
by that promise to carry out the measure irrespective of its political advantages is a 
question of some difficulty that must be left to the highest authorities to decide. Iam 
well aware of our peculiar positign in this country, and arguments drawn from the 
actions of the legislature in Englana or elsewhere seem to me entirely void of force. But, 
nevertheless, my own opinion is that, in deciding this question, we are bound to look 
not merely to the interests of the North-West Provinces, but to those of all India, And 
if imperial interests would be compromised by fulfilling the expectations held out to the 
people in these Provinces, we are justified in availing ourselves of the choice of action 
that has fortunately been left to us. 

3, I will now take up the several points of discussion in the order indicated by 
he Board. 

Firstly,—The possibility of laying down some standard of average rates below 
which no settlement shall be confirmed in prepetuity. 


The Board remark that the rise in prices which has led, in a chief measure, to the 
rise in rents will be the best, though by no means. the only, test of the adequacy of 
existing rent-rates. This I take to mean, that if the rent-rate has not risen in propor- 
tion to the rise in the prices of agricultural produce, it cannot be considered adequate : 
and that a rise in that proportion may, as arule, be anticipated. It is necessary to 
consider how much prices have risen, and to what extent rents have risen in answer 
to them. When that point is settled, the eonnection between the rise in prices and the 
rise in rent will have to be discussed. 


4. The following tablo shows the average prices of wheat, barley, chunna, 
jowar, and bajra, for the last three decades: 





Wheat. Barley. Chunna, Jowar. Bajra. 


npoond, Phuppoond, Phuppoond, Phuppoond, 
h, andj Bidhoonah, and] Bidhvonah, and|Bidhoonah, and} Phuppoond. 











a Oreyah. Oreyah, Oreyah. 
, 8 1 
First decade os tr ; ry 154 11335 1°12} 
: 8 : 
Second decade, u. 33} 1163 1183 1-2 1g 
i 7 ' 9-392 199-2- . 1992 
‘Third decade,... .. ® ven 2155 0 32. 0°2955 0°80} 0 a9e 


It appears from this table that it is during the last ten years that the great risé in 
prices has occurred. It also appears that all grains have not risen in equal proportions. 
Wheat has risen in the last decade, as compared with the first, 36 per cent., barley 37 
per cent., chunna 35 per cent., joar 43 per cent., bajra 44 per eent. Now this fact, that 
the average price of joar and bajra during the last decade has risen in a greater degree 
than the prices of wheat, barley, and chunna is worth notice. Mr. Plowden, in his note on 
wages and prices (a paper by the way that has not received half the attention from the 
public press that it deserves), gives a table of the average selling rates of wheat and 
bajra, from which it may be elicited that the oscillations in the price of bajra have 
been much greater than those in the selling rate of wheat,. Whatever the causes are that 
8s 
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have raised the prices of grain produce, they have affected the poorer autumnal grains 
much more than the better grains of the spring harvest. Now does not this fact point 
toa failure of rain and a bad harvest as the chief cause that has been at work? I 
would suggest this as a further confirmation of the conclusion to which Mr. Plowden - 
has been Jed by other considerations. 


5. We have, then, as the result a rise in the last ten years of 36, 37, and 35 per 
cent. respectively in wheat, barley, and chunna, and of 43 and 44 per cent. in joar and 
bajra. Let us see what has beon the rise of rent in thesame period. I have no statis- 
tics from which I can show what the average rent-rate in the district was at last Settle- 
ment, so as to compare it with the average rent-rate now existing. But I do not regret 
the absence of these statistics, because I think a comparison of average rent-rates in this 
way is very misleading as to the rise in the letting value of land. More especially is 
it so here, because Mr. Gubbins gave all mouroosee asamee a lease for thirty years, and 
bound the zemindars not to enhance their rents durimmthat period. We have therefore 
in the rent-rate reports submitted from this district analysed all the instances of 
enhancement of rent (so far as we could ascertain them from the’putwarees) that have 
occurred during the last ten years. The results are as follows for three tehseels in 
which the enquiries have been completed :— 





Rats Parp By Sun- 


TENANTS. 
peeve Old rent-| New rent-| Rise per 7 
affected. rate. rate. cent. 


Seer. {Cultivators, 





ne URanEEEiEEnennen=mnsmnent 








Rs. a, p. | Rs. a. p. 
First—Rise by suite 
(1) Phuppoond, ... oe 999} 811 Of 412 2 28:8 5 611] 418 6 
(2) Bhidoonah, tee one 1,988 315 4 412 9 21° 6 6 7 5 8 2 
(3) Bhurthna, see eve 587 3.4 8 4 3 7 28° 409 814 9 
Second—Rise by change— 
(1) Phuppoond, ... sas 5,649] 312,282) 418 0 28:3 | I give these rates paid 
(2) Bhidoonah, ... sie 8,301] 811.1 56 2 7 39° by sub-tenants to 
(3) Bhurthna, wees 603} 814 0, 4 3 5 85 show how far the 
| ey enhanced rents are 
Third—Rise by consent-~ from being rack- 
(1) Phuppuond, ... we 19018{ 314 7/| 4 8 3 161 rents, 
(2) Bhidoonah, one we 17,405 4 6°52 415 9 13° 
(3) Bhurthna, S06 59,639} 2 9 0) 3 8 9 36° 





The land affected by enhancements amonnts in all to 1,14,180 acres, The total of the 
cultivated land in the three tehseels is as follows :— 





Phuppoond, ses sis 78,549 
Bhidoonah, ... eve one 86,157 
Bhurthna, ... ves oes .y30,898 
3,00,564 

The area enhanced is therefore 38 per cent. of the tu ltivation—leaving 62 


per cent. unenhanced during the last ten years, that is, since .ne great rise in prices 
began to be felt. 


6. Of the 38 per cent. that has been subject to enhancement as much as 31-9 per 
cent, on the total cultivation has been raised by consent, 


The enhancement by suit have been few. It will be seen that the riso has in no 
case exceeded 39 per cent. The greatest rise per cent. over the largest area has been in 
Bhurthna, where it is chiefly due to the action of the landlords who were given villages. 
in reward for loyal conduct in the year 1857. These enhancements were made 
without the intervention of the courts: but not, I believe, without very considerable 
pressure on the tenantry by the Collector. They may therefore be considered az excep- 
tional. In the other tehseels rents have not risen by agreement more than 16:1 per 
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cent. in Phuppoond, and 13 per cent. in Bhidoonah, on the average. When the aid of 
the Courts has been invoked, the highest average rise is 28 per cent. in Phuppoond and 
Bhurthna, and the lowest 21 per cent. in Bidhoonah, 


In those cases where by lapse of the lease land has come completely into the 
power of the landlord, the rise has been 389 per cent. in Bidhoonah, and 28 per cent. 
in Phuppoond. The instances that have been collected from Bhurthna cover too small 
an area to be worth quoting. 

7. Prices then have risen, as we have said before, 86, 37, and 35 per cent. in the 
case of wheat, barley, and chunna, and 44 and 43 per cent. in bajra and joar, in the 
last ten years. 


During the same period the rise of rent has heen as follows :— 


a 


Percentage of arca enhanced. Rise in rent rate per cent, 


22°64 36 to 39 
2°06 
0°6 21 
68 16 
5°94 13 
38° 


Not more than 25 per cent. of the cultivated land has risen in proportion or nearly in 
proportion to the rise in prices, while 62 per cent. has been subject tono enhancement. 


8. It may be said, then, that if the _rise in prices is the cause of the rise of rent, 
by far the greater part of the rise of;rent is tocome ; and, supposing prices to rise 
still more, or to remain stationary, no doubt will come. 


9. But prices may fall. Indeed, this last year they have fallen, and have return- 
ed very nearly to the average of the period anterior to their Jate rise. Nor do I think 
it at all unlikely that we may he about to enter on a cycle of good harvests. The 
question then arises as to the connection between. rent and prices, and as to the cause 
of the high prices. I um pursuaded that the influx of silver has had Icss to do with 
the rise in the prices of agricultural produce than is maintained by the Indian econo- 
mist and his school. The question is a long and difficult one. But] refer for proof 
to Mr. Plowden’s valuable paper on wages and prices published this year, and to the 
fact, hitherto I think unnoticed, that the prices of the antumnal grains,—jowar and bajra 
—that depend on the rains and ordinarily furnish the bulk of our population with food, 
have been much more affected than the price of wheat or of barley. That this is the case 
tho statistics of most districts will, I think, show. 


10. The last Price-current published in the Gazette of the North-Western Provinces 
gives the selling rates current at the close of November, This is the time of year 
when the autumnal grains should be cheapest, and when, the market having been called 
on for large supplies of seed for the next crop, the winter grains are generally 
dearest. Now the statement in the Gazette shows that in this Division common wheat 
was selling at 22°10 seers per rupee, while bajra sold at 23°14, and jowar at 25°12, 
The explanation of this is, that last spring harvest was an abundant one, whereas 
the bajra and jowar harvest this year has been unusually bad. In short, the quantity 
in the market is influencing the prices of grain more than the fall in the value of 
money. Ido notof course maintain that the fallin the value of money has not affected 
the prices. But I assert that the late high prices are caused partly by the fall in the 
value of moncy and partly by the bad seasons so frequent in the last decade, A fall 
to some extent in prices may, I think, be looked for. 


11, The question, therefore, how far rents depend on prices becomes important, In 
an able paper that appeared in the Calcutta Review a year ago, and was written, I think 
I may say, by Mr. Wynne, this question was dealt with. What he bas there said is, 
J think, worthy of every attention in so far as it relates to the connection between the 
rise of rent and the rise of prices. 
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12. The people are all impressed with the belief that the rise in rents depends on 
the rise in prices. I seldom kee a zemindar without his urging upon me the danger of 
building on the prosent rates of rent in view of the falling prices, and I think that: 
this opinion is the popular one. Nevertheless, Iam convinced that it is the increase of 
population that is pulling up the rents, and that will maintain them, 


If the rise in prices were the cause, we should expect the rate of rent to rise pretty 
equally over all sorts of land. If the best manured land near the village paid Rs. 10 
per acre formerly, it ought to pay Rs. 13. If irrigated land paid Rs. 6, it ought 
now to pay Rs, 8, and so on. Now this is not the way rents are rising. But more 
land is highly cultivated, and more land is irrigated than formerly, and these lands are 
raised to the higher rates that have been paid all along by other land. Of course, 
isolated cases do occur where a new rate altogether is produced, and when land is let at 
arate hitherto unexampled. Such instances were frequent in the cotton-famine years 
when speculators offered fancy prices for land. But that is not the normal condition of 
things. The best illustration I can give of the way that rent is rising is by comparing 
the land of the district to the land round a large town, which, year by year, grows in 
value as the suburbs extend, and lets not at rates hitherto unknown but at rates 
given as yet only for land in the heart of the city. 


13. The increase of population not only increases the demand for food, but 
supplies more competitors anxious to obtain a livelihood by tilling the land. The 
landlords thus get the upper hand, and are able to raise the price of outlying lands, 
and the tenants are compelled, by higherfarming and greater industry, to make 
the soil pay the increased demand. 


_ 14. Owing to the checks imposed on the landlords by custom and by law, the 
action of this competition, caused not so much by rise of prices as by increase of popula- 
tion, is very much retarded. It has still to make itself felt, and its final results are pro- 
bably far distant. I see every reason to suppose that rent will go on rising to the level 
of the rent of that land that we call ‘ Gohan ”’—i. e., highly-manured, well-farmed 
land. Itis no new thing for men to pay Rs. 10 per acre for Gohan land. But 
where one acre” paid that rent at last Settlement, two can pay it now. Thirty years 
hence, barring war, pestilence, or famine; that may thin the population and throw land 
out of cultivation, the increase ought to be still greater. Setting aside then the ques- 
tion of prices, I believe that so long as population increases, and men have nothing else 
to look to for a livelihood but agriculture, rents must rise, and will go on rising, until. 
something near an European standard is reached. 


15. I consider, thon, that it is impossible to lay down any standard of average 
rates below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. No rates could fulfil 
the two conditions of saving the Government from an unreasonable loss, and of being 
suitable to the present condition of the country. Could a Permanent Setttlement have 
been made in Queen Elizabeth’s time of land in England, so as to fulfil these conditions ? 


16. As to population and communication, there is no doubt that this district is on 
the whole in an advanced state. The population by the last census is 384 to the square 
mile; but owing to the large amount of barren land, the population to the square mile of 
cultivation is much more, being more than double the number in some of the pergunnaks. 
The river Jumua affords a valuable and cheap means of exporting produce. The 
railway intersects the district from east to west. There are fine railway stations within 
the boundaries. There are numerous good roads in every direction ; and, for some time, 
at least, lL should anticipate no great progress in this respect. Still the full effect of all 
these things on the land has yet to be felt. And unless the population is diminished it will 
be felt. 

* The Gohan areas at last Settlement varied from 9 per cent. inone pergunnah to 8 and 7 in others, The 


areas for the three revise] tebseels are now as follows: —Bhidoonah 17 per cent., Bhurthna 14 per cent., Phup- 
poond 14 per cent. 
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17, As to irrigation,* I am far from thinking that we have reached perfection. 
The large tract of land that lies between the Seyngur and the Jumna is almost devoid 
of wells. It isa tract that would repay irrigation better than any I know, except the 
similar belt of land that Nes along the high bank of the Boorh Gunga. It is contem- 
plated, under the Lower Ganges Canal system, to provide water for this tract. How- 
ever much the rest of the district may be counted ripe in the matter of irrigation, this 
land, forming roughly about one-fourth of the cultivated area, must be excluded from 


the category. 


18. With regard to the selling price of land, the statistics required are given 
in Appendix. But the causes affecting the price of land aro so many and complicated, 
and the difficulty of knowing the price really paid is so great; that I attach no import- 

‘ ance to the figures connected with it. 


To sum up my views on this head, I consider a Permanent Settlement based on 
adequate rates-—if by adequate is meant sates that will secure the State from being 
a heavy loser—to be an impossibility. 


19. The question next in order is, whether by a rateable increase of revenue 
in proportion to the increase of prices, the evils of resettloments can be avoided while 
their advantages in the shape of an increase of revenue are in part secured. 


20. I am alive, as every officer must be, to the evils attending a resettlement, 
although I think that they have been somewhat exaggerated. The expense and. tem- 
porary disorganization caused by Settlement operations are no doubt great. But, so 
far as my experience goes, there is little, if any, of that wilful abandonment of cultiva- 
tion, and deterioration of its quality, that is: frequently spoken of as genoral. Still I 
would gladly welcome any plan that wonld avoid resettlements. The proposed plan, 
however, does not appear to me to he practicable. Nor, indeed, do I think it quite 
sound theoretically. 


21. It assumes two things. First, that the rise in the prices of produce 
depends solely on the influx of silver; and, secondly, that a staple can be found that for 
each Province or part of a Province will act asa barometer for the value of silver. It 
also assumes, as a consequence of these two assumptions, that each individual estate 
will be able without hardship to pay an increased revenue in proportion to the increase 
in the price of the selected staple. 

22. I feel some distrust of my own judgment in opposing a scheme that has 
received support from some of the best authorities. But the endeavour to see how it 
would work in practice has shown me difficulties that I cannot overcome. In the first 
place, if the rise and fall in the prices of produce, are influenced as much or more by 
the character of the harvests than by the influx of silver, then the proposed scheme will 
lead us into a very great practical difficulty. For no one will hold that bad harvests 
increase the value of the land affected by them. Yet if the rise in prices is caused by a series 
of bad seasons, then under the proposed system of assessment, the revenue will be 
increased in inverse ratio to the ability of the people to pay. . For example, the most rigid 
economist and supporter of the silver influx theory, will hardly maintain that the bad 
harvests of 1860 and 1861 did not cause rise in price of wheat in Meerut from 27 seers 
in 1859 to 15 seers in 1861: or that the return ofa good season had nothing to do 
with the‘ price falling in 1862 to 28 seers. Now, whatever series of years we may take 
for the purpose of striking an average, such seasons as 1860 and 1861 must have a very 
great influence on the figures. The revenue, then, of every estate in the Meerut District 
would be increased, say five per cent., because of the increase in the average price caused 
by the bad years 1860 and 1861. But many estates suffered greatly in those years, 
aad the rents of those years were probably not collected at all in lands unprotected by 








*Percentage of irrigation is as follows :-— 


Bhurthna, eee tee ase oes tee eos 45-08 
Phuppoond, see one sis “ie ae sea 754 
Bhidoonah, ahs ae ase se eee bee Wha 
Dulelnuggur, oon ae one on ree ves 12:2 
Eitawah, ane ae ave “ ce we ot yet known, 
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irrigation. While in the canal villages the famine outside doubled and trebled the in- 

comes of the cultivators. What then would be the result of the proposed, plan? The 

famine-stricken estates would be punished by an assessment heavy in proportion to their 

sufferings, and the irrigated estates would not pay half of the increase fairly due from - 
them. This injustice would be intensified in districts like Ajmere that were depopu- 

lated by famine. Such would be the logical result. In practice, of course, after much 

reporting, minuting, and despatch-writing, the precious permanent arrangements would 
be cast to the winds, and an officer would be sent to do justive. But, inasmuch as 

honour would prevent us from drawing back from our word in the other cases, all the 

loas would fall on the revenue. 


I see no way out of this difficulty except by denying that bad seasons have any 
influence or any appreciable influence on the rise of prices. 


23. Then comes the difficulty of finding a staple, and of deciding the number of 
years for which an average is to be struck. ‘These are difficulties I leave to the advocates. 
of the plan to overcome, - An examination of price-currents will show that all produce 
is not rising in the same proportion. Mr. Plowden has shown that ghee and oil, no- 
unimportant products of the farm, have not risen in anything like the ratio of wheat 
and other grains. How are we to decide which of the many grains is the staple that 
answers most accurately to the fall or rise in silver ? Mr. Wynne answers this. question 
as follows :~~‘‘ It appears to us that, as the object is to measure the profits of the lands 
owner that species of grain might well be selected as the staple of the tract which is. 
generally taken by the village bunnias in payment of their debts.” This is a tangible 
suggestion, and the best probably that canbe made. But it seems to me that it is open 
to the objection that the profits of the landowner can no more be measured in this way 
than the profits of the bunnia. The price of such a staple might be a fuir guide to the 
value of each rupee; but it cannot guide us tothe number of rupees in coming either to 
the landowner or money-lender—even adjacent estates in the sama districts differ very 
much in their products. If the staple selected was the only or even the chief product, 
then I can understand that its price might guide us in measuring the profits of the 
landowner. Although even then arise in price would by no means argue a rise im 
profits; but I cannot see how the price of wheat, for instance, can. guide us in estimat- 
ing the profits of an estate whose chief products are rive and sugar. 


I say it with deference to the advocates of the scheme, but it seems to me that at 
the bottom of it lies a confusion of thought that does not distinguish between the measure: 
ofa rupee and the measure of profits made up of an unknown number of rupees. 


24, If such a system of assessment be adopted, it would be necessary aa a preli- 
minary measure to value each estate strictly on its productive capacity. This is a task 
that 1 think is almost impossible at present. We know very little about the produce per 
acre of land in general, much less have we any accurate knowledge regarding the 
produce per acre of each estate. The people themselves hardly know it, and if they did 
they would never truly state it. A wide and long-continued series of experiments. 
would be necessary to ascertain it, 


25. The difficulty of making an equal assessment is very great. A Settlement 
Officer is liable to error. It is the interest of every one to deceive him. But any 
errors of over-aasessment that are committed will,'under this system, be increased at the 
rate of compound interest at each successive period. 


26. For these reasons I condemn the proposed plan as impractieable. 

The chief advantage attendant on it is the saving of the cost of resettlements. As 
for any political advantages they are nil. To the people at large, J believe, such a set- 
tlement would give no feeling of security whatever. 


27. Inow turn to the questions regarding temporary settlements. It is very 
difficult to say accurately what the pressure of the past Settlement really was, because 
we. do not know what the rentals were. All that we have to guide us in forming an 
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opinion is the state of cultivation at the time, and the general effect of the assessment. 
Mr. Gubbin’s assessment was based on the 66 per cent. standard: and I think it may 
be said that his demand was fully up to it in most cases. But at the time of his settle- 
ment a very large amount of land had been newly abandomtd. Thus in Bidhoonah 
there were 21,580 acres, in Phuppoond 18,303 acres, in Bhurthna 22,071 acres, in 
Etawah 17,453, and in Oreyah 12,184 acres, making altogether 91,591 acres*. Now 
this was land that had been thrown out of cultivation by the great famine of 1838. 
It was undoubtedly land of the poorer class, but it was land that had been regularly 
cultivated, and to some extent irrigated. Now on all this land Mr. Gubbins put the 
very highest rates, lower than those applied to the worst land under cultivation. I 
have no data to show in what time this land was brought again under the plough. But 
the present survey shows that it has returned tocultivation. It formed then a reserve 
of no small value from which, year by year, the pressure of the demand was lightened. 
But notwithstanding this, it may safely be affirmed that Mr. Gubbins’ settlement was 
as heavy as was consistent with the prosperity of the district. In the Oreyah Pergun- 
nah, which has not benefited by the canal or the railway, the assessment has been 
almost too heavy. The zemindars have not been able to bear up against bad seasons, 
and many of them are heavily in debt. In the other pergunnahs, the pressure of the 
assessment has been very much lightened by the extension of irrigation and opening 
up of communications. In them the Settlement has worked well. But notwithstand- 
ing all improvements, the district will not bear more than a very moderate rise. I say 
this without regard to any standard, either of half assets on two-thirds, that it would 
endanger the prosperity of the district to raise the revenue more than ten or fifteen per 
cent. 

28, The share taken of the assets must depend upon the way in which the assets are 
calculated. If we take the present assets ascertained to be now enjoyed by the land- 
owner as the basis of our assessment, I aim sure that two-thirds is a moderate demand. 
~ Tf, on the other hand, we take the possible assets, the assets that the estate ought in the 
judgmont of the assessing officer to yield half should be the limit. In that case, 
namely, if the demand be limited to half, the assessment should be based on calculations 
drawn from the new or enhanced leases. The present prevailing standard cannot be 
taken as the basis of assessment. For instance, I have shown that 62 per cent. of the 
land bas not been enhanced in the last ten years. The prevailing rents would, theretore, 
be pretty much what prevailed thirty years ago. If we settled on them, the rise of rents 
that would follow the competition of the assessment would soon show as our mistake. I 
am, therefore, of opinion that under the circumstances of this district, we must assume 
a prospective rise in the rents of a vast number of estates. In other words, we must 
take more than half of the actually existing rental until the landowners raise their 
rents. 

I have acted upon this principle; and I fee] sure that my assessments at present 
are nearer to two-thirds than one-half of the existing assets—z.e., of the rentals as they 
now stand. 


I must guard, however, against the supposition that I have acted on theoretical 
grounds. Before a Settlement Officer assumes a rise in rent he ought to be able to 
show that such a rise is actually taking place. If I found that leases were being 
renewed on the same terms, and that no instances of enhancement could be adduced, 1 
do not think I should’be justified in assuming a rise merely on theoretical grounds. 


29. The question here arises, whether the income left by this method of assess- 
ment to ‘the landowners is excessive, as compared with the incomes of other classes. 


In my reports on Pergunnahs Bhidoonah and Phuppoond, I have given tables 
showing the incidence of the revenue on the proprietors. It will be sufficient to state 
here that in Bhidoonah, the average area owned by each proprietor is 59 acres, and the 
amount of revenue, according to the revised demand, Rs. 75. In Phuppoond, the area 
is 83 acres, and the amount of revenue Rs, 122 per head. 


* About 20 per cent, on the land then in cultivatio nu. 
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The statistics for the other tehseels are not yet prepared. But they will not, I 
think, differ materially from those here given. 


Assuming that my calculations give the real valne of the land, each proprietor in 
Bhidoonah has, on the average, a rental of Rs. 150 per annum, and in Phuppoond 
(where the average is affected by the oxistence of one large landowner) Its, 244. 
Excluding this large property, the average rental of the remainder will be reduced 
to Rs. 208, 


Now taking the largest average rental that of Phuppoond, the proprietor has to 
pay as follows :— 


Land revenue, ies eon we Rs. 104 
Cesses at ten per cent., vee we gn :)S LO 
Putwaree at six per cent., on vee ay 6 

Rs. 120 





Leaving him Rs, 88 per annum, without taking into account losses from bad 
debts or any incidental expenses. 

But then it will be said there is the “seer.” Well, the “seer” in Phuppoond 
(excluding the large landowners) is, on the average, four acres per man. _Its rental has- 
already been taken into account. Now let us suppose that the farming profits ov four 
acres amount to Rs. 20 per acre,* then altogether our average landowner will have 
an income of (4 x 20+-88) = 168 rupees per annum, 7.¢., 14 rupees per mensen. But it 
will be said he has grazing land and.other advantages. I admit it; but even go, it 
will be impossible to place the average income of the landowner at a higher figure than 
Rs. 20 per mensem. That is to say, he is about twice as well off as our cooks and 
about four times as rich as our grooms. From my knowledge of their circumstances 
and mode of life, I believe this is no exaggeration. 


Is it then possible to wish to reduce our ‘upper classes” to a still lower level ? 
Yet an assessment at two-thirds of the assests, supposing the assets to be calculated as 
at present, would reduce'them to a much lower standard of living. 


As to the cultivator’s profits, I do net pretend to be able to estimate them. The 
right of ovcupancy-tenant is on an average nearly as well off as the small proprietor. In 
Phuppoond, for which tehseel alone I have the statistics ready, his average holding is 7 
acres. So that taking the protits as before at Rs. 20 per acre his income would be 
about Rs. 150 per annum. 


But this estimate is, J must confess, opposed to the calculations of some high 
authorities. The distinguished officer at present at the head of the new department of 
agriculture was, as you are aware, for many years, Collector of this district during which 
time he devoted himself to the preparation of agricultural statistics. I have not his report, 
br meto refer to. Butif I recollect right, his conclusion, arrived at after much research, 
was, that the average income of a cultivator in this district was about ten rupees per 
annum, If that is the case, or anything like the case, there would not appear to be much 
room to increase the standard of assessment, unless, indeed, our estimates of the rent 
of land are, as some people may assert, absolutely and ridiculously false. 


30. Thediscretion that should be lcft to a Settlement Officer in assessing ia a difficult 
question. That discretion is already very large. Livery officer takes into considora- 
tion the waste land of an estate. If it is likely to be soon cultivated, something is added 
to the demand on that account. I do not think too wide a discretion ean be allowed 
in this direction. The question of assessing talookdars or proprietors of large estates 
ona different standard from the small proprietors is a very different one. Probably, 
every one is a little harder on a large proprietor who has the means to coerce bis. 
tenants, and can afford to go to law with them. But to assess a man. at a larger amount, 
simply because he happens to be well off, savours rather of communism, and is, I think, 


: ae it as high as possible to make my argument stronger. Jn reality, ten rupees would be nearer the 
ruta, 
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radically unfair. ‘The assessment should be guided by the valuation of the land, not 
by consideration of the person who owns it. To assess a man heavily because he is 
rich is as unjust ag to assess him severely because he is very skilful and industrious, We 
have given up the latter error, do not let us adopt the former, 


31. Except in very exceptional cases, the operation of the rent-laws do not, in 
my opinion, result in restricting the full demand for land revenue, But they do, I 
think, throw a very unnecessary burden on the landowner, and, eventually, on the 
tenant. No one, with any show of reason, can uphold the present state of the law, which 
compels the landlord to bear the cost and expense of suits to raise his rent to a standard 
that is fixed by the Settlement Officer. I think it would be only ordinary justice to 
relieve such suits at time of settlement from the stamp duty. Some persons would go 
further, and would take the appeal in such cases from the cognizance of the Civil Courts. 
But I do not think that it is necessary to do this, If a man could not only assess but 
fix the rents that are the basis of assessment, a not altogether useless check on over- 
assessment would be taken away. 

82. As to the conduct of such suits by the District Courts opinions must vary. 
The general result in this district has been an enhancement not much below that whielx 
on d prior{ grounds might be thought fair, But I have met with individual cases in 
which the landlord had received a very inadequate enhancement. Speaking generally, 
T do not think that these cases are, ag a rule, well done by the District Courts, or by the 
Settlement Courts, until they have been instructed in the work, Not through any fault 
of theirs, but unavoidably from tho nature of the case, and their ignorance of the 
country, and the prevailing rent-rates. 

The usual course of procedure is to direct 4 local enquiry, and to take the rates of 
the four adjacent fields, the average derived from which is supposed to give the prevailing 
adjacent rates. In estates whore most of the tenants are of long standing, enhancement 
on these terms becomes impossible. Suits are discouraged, the landlords are hopeless 
of obtaining what they want, and aro glad to take any increase, however inadequate, 
rather than resort to law, 

33. The decision of these cases virtually rests with the officer making the local 
enquiry. Unless the Judicial Officer has sufficient knowledge to say whether the 
result is fair-or not, all he can do is to accept the conclusions of the ‘ commission.” 
A Settlement Officer has an advantage in these cases that no one else can have. He 
knows at once whether the proposed rates are adequate, and he can direct the enquiry 
to be made where he knows adequate rents are to be tound. 

34, I see no remedy for this evil except one that I fear it is useless to propose— 
namely, to fix all ronts at the time of Settlement and for the period of Settlement for 
occupancy tenants, leaving the rents of the tenants-at-will alone open to variation. 
There would then be no such thing asa suit for enhancement except during Settlement 
operations. Iam convinced that a measure of this kind would benefit the country at large, 
and is the only way of avoiding very serious agrarian troubles hereafter. It is hostile 
to English notions of the rights of a landowner ; but Tam not sure that it is not more 
in consonance with the real constitution of property in this country than the present stato 
of things; and if the rents fixed were adequate, the present benefits of the measure to the 
zemindars would counterbalance the prospective loss. 

35. As to leaving the assessments open to readjustmeut during the currency of 
the Settlement, upon any ground whatever, I think that it would destroy the confidence 
of the people entirely. A Settlement whether temporary or permanent is not of itself 
advantageous. It is for its effect on the minds of the people that it is valuable. 1t is 
the one point in which wo have shown any real stability.’ And the only thing that 
could make me advocate a permanent settlement is the mischief and uncertainty 
resulting from tho discussions as to the standard and basis of our assessments, 

I must apologise for the hasty and imperfect way in which T have dealt with these 
questions, But I am so pressed with work at this season of the year, that I have had 
great difficulty in finding time to answer them even as perfunctorily as I haye done, 

10s 
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Statistics of the Transfers of Land, Tehseel Bidhoonah. 
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Report by O.-W. Moors, Esq., Offy. Collector of Etawah, No. 22, dated the Lith 
January, 1872. 


2. I Have not the time at my disposal to fully discuss the questions raised, nor 
do I suppose that the remarks I am in a position to offer will be of much value, unsup- 
ported as they are by statistics, but in obedience to your expressed wishes, I offer, with 
diffidence, a few observations, 

3. I would premise, that in my opinion a Permanent Settlement is not such a 
valuable arrangementas some authorities soem to think. Its chief value, as I understand 
it, is to encourage landlords to improve their estates, und to bind them to our Government 
by the feeling of self-interest, As regards, the latter point, it is no doubt an important 
political advantage to havo the landed interest on our side, but this is so only if the 
landlords themselves have influence. I will not now go into the details of the question 
whether the present landlords have really much influence, or why they have not. I do not 
think they have myself. Tho tendency of our rule has been to destroy the old semi-feu- 
dal relations between landlord and tenant. And our Civil Courts have been the means 
of introducing a large number of persons as landlords, who not only have no influence 
but are disliked in their estates. The political advantage of having the suffrages of 
landlords is therefore much diminished, On the other hand, I think that whatever the 
causes may be, landlords have not in Bengal done for their estates what might reasonably 
have been expected of them, and I do not see reason to believe that a different result 
would be obtained in these Provinces if a Permanent Settlement were concluded, I am 
therefore no advocate of a Permanent Settlement on any conditions, 


4, The Board ask,—I1st, whether it-would be possible to lay down some standard 
of average rates below which no settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity, 


The Board say that it is the rise in prices which has led chiefly to the rise in rents, 
Before we cam say whether this rise is likely to continue, it is necessary to discover what 
Jed to the rise in prices, and whether rents. have risen to their full limit. To the latter 
question, I have no hesitation in replying that rents have not so risen in this district. 


As regards the causes of the rise in prices they are various. An influx of silver coin 
depreciating the value of money, a series of had or indifferent seasons, an increase in 
the population without a corresponding increase in land under cultivation, and the 
opening out of new lines of communication by which hitherto cheap markets can sup- 
ply tracts where food has previously been dear, may be mentioned as some of the causes, 


. Now some of these may be temporary in their effect, but others will be permanent. 
Of theso latter 1 take an increase of the population as one that may be fairly assumed, 
and one that will not only act on prices and thereby on rents, but will also act directly 
on rents by increasing the demand for land, This increased demand will probably be 
general throughout the provinces, and rents will further be stimulated in this district by 
extended irrigation, It appears to me a negative answer must be given to the Board’s 
first question. 

5, The next point is whether a Permanent Settlement, subject to a rateable 
increase of revenue in proportiou to the increase of prices, is to be recommended, 


The difficulty here would be to decide on the staple by, which the increase of prices 
should be tested. Isay fairly I could not indicate such a staple. It must of course be 
the chief staple of the district, If such could be named as would apply to the district 
generally, there would be the danger of mistaking a temporary rise for a permanent 
one. It does not follow that we should discover the real profits of the zemindars by 
such a system, and it would be objectionable as introducing an uncertainty into tho set~ 
tlement which the oxisting system is free from. 


As to temporary settlements, I have no means of knowing what the pressure of 
the past demand was. As Oollector, I should say, it was quite up to the mark when 
made, It pressed unequally towards its closc as might be expected in a district, part 
of which is well provided with canal-water, and theremainder entirely dependent on 
the seasons, fer wells do not last a reasonable time. 
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Considering that the generality of our zemindars are really very poor, as any one 
may see who takes the trouble to walk through the district, I do not think 50 per cent. 
is too moderate a share of the profits to leave to them, if the real value of the estate is 
assumed, as I imagine it always is by the Settlement Officer. I suppose he has to esti~ 
mate what the rentalis, and what it might and should be without rack-renting the tenants. 
If he does this, and levies half of the estimated profits, he does not leave too much, consi- 
dering the position our landlords are supposed to hold, and the responsibilities we have 
thrown upon them. As a fact, I know that the rents here may be expected to rise, many 
of the largest and most intelligent landlords having taken little or no action towards 
énhancing, though they are beginning to awake to the necessity. 


7. As to the operation of the rent law in restricting a full demand, I do not think 
that such is the case, or at least necessarily the case, I can well understand it might be, 
but I think that the courts generally uphold a Settlement Officer’s arrangements, and 
that those officers might safely be directed to take up the enhancement of the rents 
without application from the landlord as part of the settlement-operations, but a part 
subject to revision on appeal by the courts, 


8. I am quite opposed to the readjustment of the demand during the currency of 
the settlement. Fix a term and abide by it. If 30 years is too'long a term for this 
country take 20 years, but whatever the term may be, and I think 30 years is a fitting 
one, revision should not be made within it, more especially should revision not depend 
on causes, which the great body of the people would certainly not understand, 





Memorandum by H. G. Krunn, Esq., Oficiating Commissioner, Agra, dated 16th April, 
1872. 


A peErvusat of the papers commended to our study in the Board’s Circular noted in 

the margin leaves) upon the mind a conviction that a Perma- 

ea art gene Tait? nent Settloment of tho land rovenue is a measuro in itself desir 
able, for which this part of the empire is not yet ripe. 


Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s elaborate Memorandum dated 1st July, 1819, shows how 
earnestly the atteution of former administration was applied to this question at a time 
when official men had less to do and lived more among the Natives than is now the case. 
It is fortunate, indeed, that the facts then placed on record, or subsequently elicited by 
enquiries owing their origin to the Regulation (VII. of 1822) passed soon after, led to 
a postponement of the measure, Lord Hastings and Mr. Mackenzie wore right in 
thinking that permanent engagements should only be extended to those estates that 
were ripe for it. The enquiries that followed showed that there were at that time no 
estates in the North-Western Provinces, of which that could be predicated. And the 
enquiries that have followed upon the similar benevolent attempts of Sir C. Wood and 
Lord Lawrence have shown that after the lapse of half a century of almost uninterrupted 
progress, such has continued to be the state of the Provinces down to the prosent day. 


This assertion may be made quite independently of all general opinions deducible 
from the gradual fall in the purchasing power of money. The very latest papers that 
have been published by the Government of India conclusively show that the highest 
living authority on these questions, the consistent advocate of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, North-Western Provinces, is now convinced 
that neither in Zillah Boolundshuhur, nor perhaps even in Pergunnah Baghput, have. 
the agricultural conditions been reached which would render the measure a matter 
of justice to the tax-paying community at large. 


Under such circumstances, it might be almost superfluous to enter upon the con- 
sideration of the special difficulties connected with the monetary aspect of the matter 
—difficulties to which the undersigned has been drawing attention for the past twelve 
years. But since the Hon’ble Mr. Strachey has done him the honour to refer to him as an 

Ils 
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advocate of the commutation scheme, and as tho orders of the Board seem to require 
some reference to the subject, it is right to place on record the following remarks :— 


1st,—-J have never intended to be an advocate for the immediate introduction of any 
scheme of commutation of corn-rents; but finding that high authority was in favour 
of a permanent assessment of the Government demand—being farther aware that early 
Mahomedan rulers had worked such a scheme, and that the late Mr. F. H. Robinson 
‘had thought it feasible, I deemed it proper to submit the suggestion that such a scheme 
offered the only safe prospect of introducing permanency of demand into estates where the 
assets had in other respects reached their final level. That Mr. Mackenzie also was well 
aware of the necessity of guarding the public against loss from this source is clear from 
the 726th para. of his memo. above referred to. In this he distinctly lays down as an 
essential part of the scheme for a Permanent Settlement that the demand in money shall be 
open to readjustment every 20 years on an average of the prices current during that 
period last past of the principal food crops. He had previously stipulated (para. 706) 
that the jumma should be fixed with reference to the actual assets, without any allowance 
for progress excepting in special cases. He proposed, it seems clear, to take 75 per cent. 
of the determinable assets, perhaps leaving the landholder to his own exertions for the 
increase of his income ; or perhaps thinking that the val value of the assests (in such 
estates) would never greatly alter, though their nominal value might fluctuate with the 
purchasing power of money. This he probably foresaw. 


With this preface I proceed to state that in my opinion it is not possible to lay 
down a standard of average rates below which no Settlement should be confirmed in 
perpetuity. So many circumstances conducive to the final fixation of rents exist, that 
it would require either omniscience onan unusual.amount of rashness to raise any prac- 
tical standard. It is clear from the papers appended to Mr. Mackenzie’s Memo. that 
the Native prejudice is in favour of a division of produce rather than a money-rent, and 
that where money-rents have been introduced, there has been no device, either on the 
part of tenant or of landlord, to stereotype them by the use of leases. That stateof 
things continues to this day. The money-rents, where they exist, (1) vary without 
apparent cause, (2) are often left fur below the market-rate from motives of philanthropy 
or of mere indolence, and (3) are often concealed by collusive entries in the village 
records. And they are, I think I may say, always below the value of that portion of 
the crop that would be taken in a division did money-rates not exist. How far the rents 
are from being, as a rule, rack-rents may be partly inferred from the fact that in one 
perguunah of the Etawah District, whore sub-tenants on the demesne land were paying 
over six rupees an acre, the normal rent-rate was less than four, and even after enhance- 
ment of 2] per cent., the ordinary rent-rate was only Rs. 4-12-9, Iam therefore decidedly 

-of opinion that rents have not yet reached their natural limits. I think that prices will 
continue to increase very steadily as the extension of such crops as indigo, opium, cotton 
displaces food crops, and as the Suez Canal brings British India more and more into the 
market of the world. Temporary fluctuations may no doubt be expected, a cycle of 
good seasons may reduce any portion of the present dearth that may be due to scar- 
city; but it is not to be supposed that the commercial movement now going on will 
leave the rupee the purchasing power of half a sovereign which it may be said to have 
just now. The rise that has yet taken place in rents does not fairly represent thé fall 

Woaeee anew in ihe value of money as shown in the prices of produce ; but I 
pended yo to show thatthe believe that the former will go on even after the latter shall have 

risein prices averages above “ i 
60 per cent.., and that in ceased to operate. If prices here ever reach a European level 
paeripy crore: ene (and I see no reason why they should not), rents may be expect- 
ring the same time (the ed to go up to something like fifteen rupees per acre. Nor is 
pend ency of settlement). . ; ‘ 

this monetary causethe only one as above hinted. I firmly believe 
that, when once judicious measures are introduced, land willimprove, and agriculture 
be a more lucrative as well as a more scientific profession, until, in fact, a totally new. 
system shall take the place of the present petite culture, for which alone the country is fit 
in the existing conditions of Native society. 
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In support of these views I would refer to the facts and figures recorded by the 
various District Officers, and to the tables furnished by the Judge’s Office. These last- 
mentioned rates are in one respect especially valuable, as showing not the highest, but 
rather the lowest level of enhancement. The reason for this is that it is a practice 
of the courts to throw the onus probandi not upon the tenant who seeks to maintain 
the old rates, but upon the landholder, who has issued a notice that he intends to raise 
them : so that the issue framed is not—what can the land bear? But, is the enhanced 
rate of the notice, or any proportion of it, made good by reference to one or two defined 
conditions ? 

In conclusion of this part of the subject, I repeat that Permanent Settlement in any 
form is, in my humble opinion, entirely inexpedient at the present time. And therefore I 
do not deem it necessary to trouble the Board with any speculations in this connection, 
relating to a rateable increase following the rise of prices. 


As to the 50 per cent, system, I consider it entirely inadequate if put upon the 
known and ascertained asscts. I am among the first to recognise the wisdom and bene~ 
volence of the statesman to whom we owe the limitation ; but I believe that Mr. Colvin 
was mainly actuated in making it by a feeling that, in their zeal and ignorance, Settle- 
ment Officers were in danger of over-estimating the value of the assets. Whether or 
no that danger has passed away, your Board is better able to judge than I am; but I 
honestly and firmly believe that the circumstances which rendered over-assessment 
so full of danger fifteen or twenty years ago have not only ceased to exist generally, 
but that thore is not a little opposite danger (in long settlements) of the State (that is, 
the Public whose steward tho State is) losing an undue proportion of the surplus produce 
of the soil. Whether the sharo left.to\proprictors\is oxcessive, is a question the answer 
to which depends on so many things, that I should hesitate to record a very decisive opi- 
nion, But this I will say, that after many years’ observation, Ido not think Government 
gets more than one-ninth of the gross produce, on au average. When itis borne in mind 
that an efficient Native administration supposes itself to get a third, and really gets in all 
probability not less than a quarter, it must be admitted that there is here something 
grievously wrong. How difficult it. is for the most practised experts to realise the exact 
statistical conditions of this matter may be inferred from one fact. Mr. Crosthwaite 
estimates the average income of a cultivator, with rights of occupancy, at Rs. 120 per 
annum—a very comfortable provision fora man with such few wants and subject to so 
little taxation. Buthow much is one’s satisfaction at such a state of things diminished 
when we find that the present distinguished Secretary to the Government of India in 
the Agricultural Department, Mr. A. O. Hume, C.B., writing of the very same district 
a very few years ago, estimated the same income at the low average of ten rupees a year. 
After making all due allowance for the increased amount of specie afloat in the coun- 
try, this discrepancy is still inexplicable. 

I have before referred to the conditions that prevent rent-rates from rising part 
passu with the rise of prices; and have at the same time expressed the opinion that the 
processes, though not uniform, are simultaneous. Another point must not be overlook- 
ed. The increase of population raises the demand for land, and through that: medium 
the rates leviable from tenants-at-will, Now these rates, though not. applicable for 
comparison under the working of the present rent law, in enhancement suits, where 
occupancy tenants are concerned, are still valuable as furnishing a natural standard 
or market rate, irom which to test the renting value of theland. Settlement Officers 
are bound ‘o give their most careful attention to the due observation and accurate 
record of these rates: and, if the rent law should be modified, that standard, with due 
allowance for vested interests, might, andI think should, be practically adopted. 


Therefore my answer to the question raised in your para. 4, IIT, would be that a 
considerable rise of rent-rates may fairly be assumed as a basis of assessment ; provided 
always that the law be appropriately modified, what that modification should be I will 
not pretend to pronounce in detail. But the spirit of the system I contemplate I will 
endeavour to explain, I must beg leave to premise the following propositions :— 
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1. Every settlement on modern principles is an endowment in favour of the 
person or persons settled with. That this was not the original conception of the adminis- 
trators of these Provinces is clear from Mr. Mackenzie’s Memo. and the accompany- 
ing papers. Based on the practice of the Native rules whom they succeeded, their 
theory was that the State was entitled to whole of the net returns from the land, minus 
a small drawback for expenses of management and collection. The recent idea of per- 
mancatly conferring upon the malgoozars nearly one-half of the assets, at an imperfect 
valuation, is as nearly as possible the opposite extreme, and founded, as I believe, upon 
ideas wholly foreign to the facts of the case and the conditions of the country. It was 
the late Mr. James Wilson, who, starting with the assumption that what was true in 
one country was true in all, construed the state of things that he found here intoa proof that 
the landed interest was at least sufficiently burthened, and that all future burthens ought 
to be laid upon other descriptions of property. But that state of things in reality con- 
stituted as above stated not a burthen but an endowment. The object of that endow- 
mont, it is true, was both wise and benevolent, as was to be expected from the mon— 
R. Bird and Thomason—with whom it originated. Their notion was that by creating an 
artificial property in the land in favour of the malgoozars, they would be calling into 
existence a class whose interest it would be to improve the cultivation. Having their 
maximum payments defined for thirty years, the ordinary endurance of « generation 
of men, these persons would enjoy and would bequeath to their successors the right 
to whatever they could fairly obtain from the soil over and above the revenue of 


settlement. 


2. But the objects of that endowment have very generally disappointed these 
perfectly fair expectations. The laws of political economy justify the belief that who- 
ever has the means of increasing his resources will do so. But the laws of political 
economy are not the laws of an exact science; and the habits of the malgoozars arenot 
the habits of men of business so much as of annnitants. They either find their income 
under the settlement enough, with occasional enhancements from their tenants, and in 
that case they are satisfied (this is said to bo especially the case with the permanently- 
settle] people of the eastern districts), or they mortgago their lands, and gradually alien- 
ate them to money-dealers, But they do not, ag a rule, improve. 


3. The agriculture of India, so long as itis mainly of tho petite culture kind, does 
not admit of improvement in the senso in which the word is understood at home. 


The only arts, of which such a system of tillage is conscious, are rotation of crops, 
manuring, and irrigation, and all these are well understood, and capable of application 
by the actual tillers of the soil, and by them alone. Leaving aside the first art, which 
is already practised, let us enquire for a moment what are the obstacles that retard the 
application of the second and third. 

A, Manuring, as shown by Mr. Crosthwaite, raises second-class soils to the first 
class, increasing the productiveness and the renting value of the ficlds manured. But 
the people aro unable to extend this salutary process, because they are obliged to use 
their manure us fuel, Aud they are obliged to use their manure as fuel for want of 
wood, and they have no wood because the law will not allow them to plant trees, 


5. Irrigation is retarded by the same canses. Where canals come, the managers 
whom we have endowed are backward in making water-courses, so much so that 
special compulsory legislation is threatened. When there are no canals, the occupants 

; of the soil are often deterred from sinking wells by fear of evic- 
That some change is de- , . : . 7 
sirable by way of legisla- tion, The Land Improvement Bill wisely permits public money 
tion is admitted in the > . ee 
Fall Bench decision ofthe to be advanced for such purposes, but Section 13 gives the land- 
High Court (1871, page lord the power of putting a veto upon such advances to culti- 


26”, Sheo Churun Appel- ; : 
lant). vators, and 1 believe the landlords will be very slow to avail 


themselves of the provisions of the Act themselves. 
6. Lastly, I must repeat the expression of my belief that the occupancy tenants 


do not pay nearly enough rent; and that as long as they do not, they wlll net be much 
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more disposed to lay ont money and labour upon improvements than the malgoozars 
themselves. J have above given instances in which the rents paid by such tenants, after 
enhancement, were still at least 33 per cent. below the market rate; and have shown 
that, as the law now stands, they are not likely to approach it any nearer. ‘I believe it 
will be allowed that 25 per cent. is margin enough for this species of vested interest. 


The conclusion from these premises is, that it is to the cultivators rather than to 
the malgoozars that we must look for the development of the land under the existing 
agricultural system; and that it is illusory to make anything like a half-asset settle- 
ment with proprietors if we desire to make the principal section of the public revenue 
what it has hitherto becn in Hastern countries. 


The first thing that seems to follow is that the adjudication of rent suits should be 
taken out of the jurisdiction of the courts and transferred to the Settlement Officers 
acting under the usual control of Commissioners and the Board. it seems plain that the 
courts are not competent to ascertain the true rental value of land, in regard either of 
their customary procedure or their substantive law. Iam unwilling to add to the length 
of this paper by describing the conduct of an ordinary enhancement suit as known to 
my judicial experience; the Board, too, must be familiar with many instances where 
settlement work has been impeded by the action of courts, however legitimate or care~ 
ful. Settlement Officers, on the other hand, officers be it remembered who are selected 
for the purposes of classifying soils, estimating assets, and limiting the State’s territorial 
income for long periods ; these, if any Europeans can, should be able to say what is the 
‘proper rent of this or that field or farm. 


In practice many of them do,this already; and, instead of assessing on ideal 
assets, absolutely make the rent-roll what they think it ought to be before defining the 
claim of Government. But there is,a standing caution on this subject which they 
cannot afford to neglect. I allude to the Board’s Circular Order dated lat July, 1856. 
In paragraph 8, a picture is drawn of the dangers of collusive reduction of rente, and 
of malgoozars throwing difficulties in the way of the preparing a correct rent-roll, 
which no one acquainted with the subject will-call overdrawn. It must, however, be 
added that the Circular shows certain real advantages that would follow if collusion 
can be provented between the malgoozar and the tenant; and it is admitted that it is 
quite possible for a Settlement Officer to fix a fair rental with reference to prescription 
and qualities of soil, wherever motives to such collusion can be eliminated. And it 
is in order to provide for this that I have entered so tediously into preliminarios. 


What I would propose is that rent-rolls should be prepared by Settlement Officers 
on the basis of produce, corrected by reference to custom and decrees of court. Having 
fixed what is the presont money-value of the portion of the produce fairly and 
equitably exigible from each cultivator, lot that money-demand stand fixed for a period 
of say ten years. The malgoozar would be prevented from wishing to conceal facts, or 
withhold assistance by the knowledge that tho amount of his malitana would depend 
on what was then fixed, and that the opportunity of fair enhancement thon allowed to 
pass would not return. The tenant protected in his improvements would, I believe, 
generally moet the demand in a spirit of fairness. I appeal to what is going on in 
Mynpoory and Furruckabad in support of this view; where the tenants in almost 
every instance have agreed to raise their payments to a level commensurate with the 
new jummas, even without the guarantee against future enhancement which I propose to 
give them. Where an estate is held entirely by cultivating proprietors, a rent-roll 
should still be prepared, the only difference being that the malitana should be settled 
on the sharers. What the amount of that malikana should be is a question of detail. 
Onur predecessors, as we have seon on their rough estimates, allowed 25 per cent. On 
a more searching enquiry, and bound as we are by a general declaration as to these 
Provinces, we should, I suppose, have no option but to leave 40 or 45%. This would, 
however, not be excessive. I find most experionced persons concur in estimating that 
a cultivator’s profita are double his rent, and equal to his exponses. If this be true, 


* After deduction, that is to say of all cesses, 
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then the fair rené must de a quarter of the actwal gross prodace, amd a half-asset 
assessment (without cesses) would equal one-eighth. I have already stated my opinion 
that we do not get now morethan a ninth. Applying this to a decennial commutation 
-of the yield to the fise of an estate held by cultivating proprietors, we should really 
leave them im as good a position as any class could elaim; care being at the same time 
taken to compare the assessment with the tract-rates for each kind of soil, exactly as 
if the Jand were rented. 


At the end of ten years a fresh adjustment could be made by Collectors of' Districts 
with a very inoxpensive staff. All that would be requisite would be to expose the rent- 
rates (cash) to a new testing by comparison with prices and other figures of the time, 
and te apply the corrected rates to new cultivation. By this method the expense and other 
disadvantages of a recurrence of settlement would be reduced to 4 minimum, and the 
best advantages of a permanent settlement secured without that organic cgnvulsion of an 
old established financial system contemplated by that school whieh at one time proposed 
te recoup the admitted sacrifice of revenue from their scheme by “ other forms of 
taxation.” 


I have endeavoured to be as concise as possible without obscurity. If, in any 
part of my remarks, I have failed to make mysolf intelligible, it is not from ignorance 
of my own meaning, and I would respectfully invite interrogation upon any points of 
the kind. 


The great object that I have had in view is to give us much relief to one class as 
ig consistent with the claims of others. I have formed my opinions, not in the closet 
but in the ficld, and in free discussion with persons of experience, as well Natives as 
Europeans. I may truly add, that I have not-met with any serious contradiction 
from any one with whom I have conversed upon the subject. 


(rere 


P.§.—Since writing the above, I have had the pleasure of reading the Selections 
published by the Board from papers recorded between 1822 and 1833—a publication 
for which all interested in these questions owe a debt of gratitude. It is a source of 
great gratification to mo to find that my views in general have the support of such an 
authority as Mr. R. M. Bird. The claim of the enltivator, whether oldor rocent, to be 
regarded as the real contracting party, 3 well as his powcr of improvement, and his 
right to share in that improvement, the compatibility of such claims with those of the 
malgoozar class, the absolute insecurity of any assessments not beginning from the field 
upwards, and the unsuitableness of judicial interference in agricultural questions— all 
seem set at rest by Mr. Bird’s reasoning in minutes 1 and 5 of this collection. 


On one point alone do I find that I have intruded a movelty—viz., in the period 
for whieh the rents ought to be fixed. believe that it will be found that the figures 
appended to this note show a state of things which was not foreseen by the reasoners 
of those days ; I mean the steady fall on the value of money, and the progress, ess rapid 
but not less constant, of rates of rent. It isin view of this unpreeedented condition 
that I have urged cautious measures, especially after the expe rience that we have lately 
bad of the dangers of direct taxation. But the general principle of assessment proposed 
so long ago by Mr. Bird (and now as I gather from the proface to the Selections, favour- 
ably viewed by the Board of Revenue) is not at all affected by the merits of this detail. 


It is perhaps proper that I should add an expression of my belicf that no great 
immediate addition to the revenue is to be expected from the adoption of this method of 
assessment. Fradulent concealments of rentals may be guarded against, but it would not 
be expedient that the income of any large class of agricultu rists should be permanently 
diminished. Nor should the status of the malgoozars be seriously infringed. It is 
my beliof that the tenants are now in a position to pay a higher rent-rate, and to make 
due improvements without assistance. But the malgoozar would remain the ultimate 
satay of agriculture. Besides his mano rial rights, his seer, his share in the common- 
land, and his interest in the culturable waste; on him would still devolve the duty of 
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realizing the Government demand and arranging for the maintenance of holdings vacat- 
ed by death, insolvency, or flight. Abundance of precedents exist to show how such 
a system would-work. All over the Agra District are communities who have bound 
themselves in the administration papers not to enhance during the pendency of settle- 
ment; and there are other examples in the Shurh-i-nugdee tenures of the Upper Doab. 
The only objections that are known to have arisen in these cases are traceable to the 
length of time over which their engagements extend, whereby the endowment at the 
expense of the tax-payer is transferred from the malgoozar to the cultivator, Of course, 
- itis better so, I mean that if any class was to be endowed for thirty years, itis better 
that it should be the class which -has, if not the truest ownership, at least the best 
means of developing the soil ; but in the progress of society thirty years bring too many 
advantages to be entirely sacrificed. It is sometimes argued that the cultivators have 
not, after all, so greatly benefited; butthey are certainly far better off than they were, 
and if some of the money they ought to have husbanded has been squandered on faqeers 
and fireworks, or consumed in usurious transactions with money-dealers, that is still no 
reason why more public money should be sent in the same direction. It must never 
be forgotten that, in a country where secondary wants are so slow in making their 
appearance, a diminished land-revenue means an increase of diract taxation. Where 
we may uot hope for much gain, we may at ali events guarantee the tax-payers 
against future loss. | 


Appended are the tabular statements above referred to, and some original reports. 
T also enclose extract from a Note with which I have been favoured by Mr. Evans, 
Settloment Officer of Furruckabad, who takes;,it will be perceived, a view of the subject 
closely parallel to my own. 


I believe that Mr. McOonaghey takes almost identical views, though he has not 
had sufficient leisure to allow of his expressing them in writing. Wherever the 
Settlement Officers have, even with the difficulties resulting from the present state 
of the law, succeeded in framing enbanced jummabundees, and making these the basis of 
assessment, without causing dissatisfication either to tenant or malgoozar, I trust that 
the Board will agree that this is a valuable experience, It is on this account that Mr. 
Evans’ Note has been go largely drawn on, 





Ectracts from a Note by Mr. Settlement Officer H. Evans, dated Futtehgurh, 28th March, 
1872. 


ArTer referring to the Circular of 1856, in which are shown some objections to 
assessment upon actual rent-rolls to be recorded previous to settlement, the writer 
proceeds as follows :— 


‘“ This however all depends on the supposition that the jummabundee is filed by the 
zemindars, If it was drawn up by the assessing officer, it would be different. After the 
pergunnah had been inspected, he could apply his average rates, and from them draw up 
a jummabundee, and in doing so could make such allowances as he now makes for any — 
peculiarity of the village under consideration. When average rates would require a large 
and sudden enhancement on the tenants, his jummabundee would, of course, be calcu- 
lated on slightly lower rates, and when high rates had been paid previously, they would 
not be lowered without special reason. The zemindars might then be heard, and their 
objections to the jummabundee taken into consideration, and it might, if necessary, 
be modified. This would of course involve some change in the law of enhancement; 
the Settlement Officer must have the authority to assess rentals on the principle of 
average rates, and to enhance according to the spirit of Act X. of 1859. ” 


Mr. Evans then shows advantages possessed by Settlement Officers in regard to 
prevalent rates for enhancement, and proceeds, —“ Supposing then a jummabundeo to be 
thus drawn up, it remains to decide on the procedure to be followed with regard to 
mouroosee and ‘non-mouroosee tenants. For the former it is beyond all doubt both just 
and politic, that they should be granted leases for the term of settlement, that term being 
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somewhat shortened. Ten or fifteen years would not be too short. Mourooses tenants, 
as a rule, think their rents should only bo raised at time of settlement, and if raised 
then, should be maintained till next settlement. 


“One of the commonest pleas urged by a tenant to support his claim to a right of 
occupancy is that he has always paid tho same rent, and a zomindar will urge the fact that 
such and such a one’s rent has been repeatedly altered to prove that he is not a mouroosee 
tenant. 1 therefore think that the virtue of a right of occupancy should consist rather 
in the fixity of the rent for the term of settlement, than its lowness as compared with 
the rents paid by other tenants. 


“The case of tenants-at-will appears to me more difficult to deal with.” 
It is then shown that occupancy rights should be allowed ; for— 


“Tf leases are to bo given to tenants-at-will, they should be at rates arrived at by’ 
agreement between the parties. The rates decided for occupancy tenants would be a 
test by which the Settlement Officer would detect collusion betweon the parties, and the 
zemindar and tenant would be mutually bound by the potta and kabulyut then inter- 
changed, The tenant-at-will having obtained a valuable privilege, viz., right to cultivate 
for a term of years, would learn to value that privilege, and would be willing to givea full 
value for it on the termination of the lease. 


“ Briefly I would propose that right-of-occupancy-tenants be granted leases for the 
term of settlement at rates now prevalent, those rates being determined by the Settlement 
Officer on the basis of the average rates of the Pergunnah Circle, the average rates 
should be based on the rates paid by all tenants, mouroosee and non-mourooscee alike, at the 
time of settlement not necessarily confined to rents paid by the former only, and that the 
mouroosce tenants should be entitled to a second lease at rates similarly determined on the 
close of the present settlement ; 2nd, that leases should bo granted to tenants-at-will at rates 
determined on by agreement between zemindar and tenant; if the tenant demur to the 
rent demanded, the zemindar should be at liberty to giva the lease to any other tenant 
willing to accept at tho terms proposed; that the tenants should havo no right of re-entry 
without consent of the zemindar after lapso of the lease ;. 3rd, that the term of settlement 
should be reduced to ten or fifteen years. 


“Under this system the zemindar would have the prospect of raising his incomo 
during the term of settlement,— 


(1) By cultivation of waste lands; (2) by raising the rents of such holdings, of 
which the leaseholders had abandoned their holding or been ejected for non-payment of 
reut. 


“The changes in the income thus arising would be easily ascertained, and the reve- 
nue demand modified accordingly at the close of the settlement. The rents of mouroosee 
tenants still in possession could be modified on a consideration of the change in prices 
during the period of the settlement then lapsing, and a similar change made in the 
revenue.” 


AGRA DIVISION. 


I.—Comparative Statement showing the rise in price of the principal Food Grains during 
the thirty years of the expiring Settlement, 
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These two zillahs are the only districts from which information has been received, 
and I have not liked to delay the reportionger. It will be seen that a general increase 
of a constant character has taken place. The average rate is above 60 per cent., and 
no great difference appears between the rise in regard to wheat and the rise in regard 


to the food of the poor. 


11.—Inatances of enhancement of Rent that have occurred during the last 10 years. 
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J1T.—Rise in Rents—Third Deoade—1860 to 1870. 
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IV.— Statistics of the Transfers of Land. 
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ELEVEN PERGUNNARS IN FIVE TEHSEELS, 
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It is clear that the rise in the revenue does not deter capitalists from investing 
money in-the purchase of land, 
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Report by A. B. Parrrrson, Esq., Setélement Officer, Futtehpore, dated the 4th January, 
1872, 


On the Permanent Settlement question opinions on two points are called for. 


I—- Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates below whtch 
no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity ~~ 


J believe that no rates based on anything like present rents could be accepted as the 
basis of a permanent settlement without very great prospective loss to the State; that 
even if prices remain stationary, the proportion of produce taken by the landlord as 
rent will be greatly increased in every district after the completion of scttlement.. 
From my own experience and from a careful study of all the recent assessment reports, 
I have formed the opinion that the standard of rent in every district during the 30 ycars 
of settlement was chiefly determined by the severity or lightness of the pressure of the 
revenue, and toa comparatively small extent by the productive powers of the land. 


The ‘‘transition ” period, the change from a system of rents regulated by custom to 
a state in which competition comes into play, and the landlord begins to claim in the 
form of increased rent his share in the increased value of the produce never thoroughly 
commences until the new revenue has been determined. 


It is, of course, easy to see that it would be impossible to settle Perguonah Baghput 
permanently at Rs. 2-2-1, while Chuprowlee, Barote, and Kotana, not superior in fertility, 
paid Rs. 3-1+54, Rs, 2-14-5, and Rs, 2-12-1 respectively, while Eglas, very much inferior 
in every respect, has been settled at Rs. 2-7-0, and the whole Futtehgurh District, with 
infinitely less natural advantages, pays. Rs. 2-11-6, But none of these rates would form 
a sound foundation for a permanent settlement, inasmuch as they are based on rents 
fixed, not on account of the productive powers of the land, nor with reference to any 
proportion between gross and net produce, nor on any intelligent competition, but 
simply on custom modified by tho pressure of the old revenue. In other words, they do 
not show what would be the letting valuo if’ rents were based on comparative fertility, 
and on the value of the produce, and on the existing demand for land, while it is on these 
eonsiderations that rents will be fixed when, after the completion of settlement, the “ tran- 
sition period” is entered on. 


Taking the Meerut District as an example, it is evident that Mr. Forbes would not 
recommend the rates fixed by him in Chuprowlee, Barote, and Kotana for permanence. 
Rents there were comparatively high as the old revenue rate was high; but it is clear 
that thoy were not raised in recent years to any extent on account of the great rise in 
prices. Mr. Forbes writes :—=“ We do not find that rents have as a rule changed, no 
doubt they have risen, but how and when we cannot trace, and all over the country, 
and especially in this pergunnah we find the low rents of former days, when landlords were 
glad to entice tenants at almost nominal rents in order to lighten their own burden.” 


Under such circumstances, it is evident, that the rates fixed in those pergunnahe, 
high as they appear, could not be accepted as a permanent basis even for their own 
revenue, much less as standard rates. 


Again let us look at Eglas. There I showed that while prices had risen over 50 
per cent., and while the selling value of land had almost doubled, the letting value showed 
only a rise of 19 per cent., and that, too, although the produce had beon doubled over 
15 per cent. of the cultivated area by irrigation, and the rise was evidently principally 
owing to this cause which directly increased the produce, and to the necessity of rais- 
ing rents sufficiently to meet the Government demand. Had the rise been principally 
on account of the change in prices, it would have been most marked in the last ten years 
when the great increase in prices took place. But the rise then was comparatively 
trifling. In my report I pointed out the causes which had kept rents to the customary 
standard, and gave a number of examples of how little ronts were influenced by the 
productive powers of soils. My revenue was based on the rates paid in villages in 
which rents appeared to be up-to a reasonable standard and. on the assumption that by 
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a process of equalization rents generally would rise after scttlement to the extent of 18 per 
cent. But these rates, although as high as I could possibly go, unless I left the basis of 
rates actually paid altogether, would not form a fair standard for a permanent settlement. 


The demand being now determined, the “transition period” will, I have little doubt, 
set in, and the proportion between rent and produce will alter as it has so rapidly altered 
in Boolundshubur. It is clear that this is the expectation of the men who have recently 
purchased land in Eglas, The same causes which raise the selling value of land raise 
also its letting value. 


Yet we find that comparing the first and third decades of the Settlement, the average 
prices of land has almost doubled while the average rent rate increased so little. Clearly 
the speculators anticipated much higher rents after completion of assessment.* 


In Atrowlee the new revenue has been only one year in force, and already I believe 
the “transition period” has commenced. Rents are now rising with an elasticity which 
they had never previously shown, and there can be little doubt that within a few years 
the proportion which the revenue bears to the rent-roll will have considerably changed. 


How little the Futtehgurh rate, a very high one, could be accepted as the basis of 
a permanent settlement, may be shown by the remarks of the Settlement Officer in para- 
graph 88 of his Chibramow Report. ‘The art of fixing rent is almost.a lost one. 
No theory of rent whatever seems to exist, The idea of any sharing of the value of the 
produce between the zemindars and the tenant is utterly strange and unknown. It 
must have existed once when butai rents were paid, and shortly after commutation, 
but now it is quite forgotten. If you ask..any zemindar the reason why such a field 
pays such a rent, the most intelligent of them can give no answer, except to say that 
their ancestors fixed it so. No such idea as thatoof raising rent because of the rise of 
prices or of levying a single rate over a har even crossed their minds. Our rules tended 
to increase the belief in the immutability of rents only,—when a cultivator left the village 
or died without heirs, if any one could be found to pay a little higher a slight increase 
was demanded. The competition was a very rude one, for the zemindar never really 
looked about for promising cultivators at any distance and seldom went out of the vil- 
lage. Still so far as rents have altered within, say the last 30 years, they have altered 
not on any broad theory of rents, nor of the value of the soil, but by a rude competition 
which often brought out results at utter variance with those which a real valuation of 
the land would have given.” 


The average rates used for assessment were based on rents fixed according to this 
method, with of course a considerable allowance for prospective rise. High as the rate is, 
jé is evident that the rise in the value of agricultural produce has little to do with the 
present standard of rent, and it may be predicted with confidence that the landlord’s 
share in the value of the produce will largely and specdily increase. Indeed, I am 
informed that the transition period has already set in, and that rents are now rising with 
great rapidity. I feel certain that the Settlement Officer would be the last to recommend 
that his rates should be accepted as a standard even for the assessment of his own dis- 
trict permanently. 

With regard to Futtehpore, I have not yet collected sufficient statistics to enable me 
to give you accurate information with regard to rents, the value of land, and prices, 
But I may state as the result of my inspection up to this time, that rents have not been 
much influenced by prices: they have remained almost stationary for many years. The 
great majority of the tenants are maurusi and improvements have been generally effected 





* Note.—I add another illustration from the Allygurh District. In his Coel Report, Mr. Smith writes:— 
“ But this rise is produced by correct returns ina small majority of villages only. In 146 villages the declared 
nikasee for 1275, an exceptionally good year, is not higher than the average for the 10 years before, one 
of those being a year of famine. The fact is that the nikasees present everywhere instances of first-class 
villages paying a lower rate of rent than adjoining second-class estates.” I contend that when the great ma- 
jority of villages are avowedly everywhere greatly under-rented, it is improbable that the minority are wholly 
unaffected by the same tendency. The rents of such estates afford a sound basis for a temporary settle- 
ment, inasmuch as they show the highest rate at which land can be valued with reference to present custom, 
But they afford no index of what will be the ultimate letting value when customary influcnces lose their prer 
sent force, and therefore they do not anywhere supply standard rates for @ permanent settlement, 
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by them not by the landlord. Rents are comparatively high, but this was owing to the 
necessity of a high standard to meet.the severity of the last settlement: nearly all the 
increased profit of the land, within the last 12 years, has been intercepted by the culti- 
vators. But it is unnecessary to consider at present whether any standard rate for a 
permanent assessment might be fixed for this district as even under the old conditions 
it would be ineligible. In all probability within a few years the greater part of Futteh- 
pore will be brought under canal-irrigation by the construction of the Lower Ganges 
Canal which will, I have no doubt, immensely increase its productive power. The new 
settlement will be completed before the introduction of canal-irrigation, and must 
therefore be a temporary one. 


To sum up, I think, that even if prices remain stationary, in the present econo- 
mical condition of the country, we cannot find any sound basis for a permanent assess- 
ment. 


Every practical settlement must be framed with reference to rates which the assess- 
ing officer knows can be paid. But the rents from which these rates are deduced are 
customary rents, modified in each district by varying causes, of which the chief and 
most constant was the pressure of Government Revenue. But judging from experience, 
we have every reason to believe that within a few years after settlement rents will be 
fixed on a different principle ; that competition will come into play, and that the landlord 
will, as in other countries, try to raise rents as high as the existing demand for land will 
allow him. The Lieutenant-Governor has expressed his opinion that in Boolundshuhur, 
even now, five years after the completion of settlement, and after full experience of tds 
change which takes place in the value .of land after the completion of a settlement, it 
would be impossible, with justice to the State, to allow a permanent settlement, He 
wrote :— 


“Tf a new settlement wore at the present moment made fully equal to the existing 
assets, that is, to the rental now collected by the proprietors, in a few years what has 
_occurred would be again repeated. The rental (apart from all expenditure of labour and 
capital) will have by that time increased largely, and if a permanent settlement were 
now made, a loss would be sustained of a nature and from causes not contemplated by 
Government in laying down the principles of a, Permanent Settlement.” 


These remarks would apply in my opinion to any district when once the demand 
has been fixed. Ido not mean that rents would riso with the same extraordinary 
rapidity as in Boolundshuhur. That settlement was completed while the district was 
recovering from the effocts of the mutiny and the famine, whilo rents were being changed 
from kind to cash, at a time when the landowners wero just commencing to learn the 
pewer of enhancement conferred on them by Act X. of 1859, and, more important than 
all, at a time when the great revolution in prices caused by the influx of money to pay 
for the exported cotton was in progress. Such a combination of causes all tending to 
raise rents had never previously been known, and may never be known again. But I 
believe that in every district, after the demand has been fixed, a transition period of the 
same character, but less in degree, will ensue, during which rents will be raised to a 
standard corresponding with the productive power of the land and the value of the pro- 
duce, and that, until this period has passed, it is impossible to lay down any standard of 
rates in accordance with which the land-revenue may be permanently fixed without 
great prospective loss to the State. 


With regard to the prospect of further increase in prices, I thoroughly agree with 
the views expressed by Mr. Plowden in his recent paper on “ Wages and Prices;” that 
no well founded conclusions can be formed on the subject from the history of prices 
during twelve years. In a country wholly depended on its own productive power for corn, 
periods of high or low prices for more than half a century are possible, and have. often 
occurred. Thus, while in England the average price of wheat was £2-1-74 the quarter 
for the 50 years ending with 1715, and for the last 25 of these years £2-5-8, from 1715 
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till 1765 the price was only £1-14-11, These low prices were owing to an unusual. 
number of good harvests. A series of good or bad harvests could not now have such 
an effect in a country which draws its supplies to a larger extent from abroad, but they 
might easily have such effects in India. 


But I cannot agree with Mr. Plowden in ascribing the great rise in prices during 
recent years to a succession of bad harvests. I do not agreo with his assumption that 
there have been an unusual number of bad harvests. He assumes that the harvests were 
bad on account of the high prices; but, if we take the years from 1858-1867 inclusive, I 
think that, as a matter of fact, the harvests in the greater part of the country were (ex- 
cluding the famine years cf 1860-61) at least average. I can personally state that this 
was the case in the Meerut Division from 1868 till 1867. And I quote as confirmatory 
Mr. Forbe’s Report, (dated 22nd Junc, 1868.) He affirms “that bad harvests and reduced 
areas, under grain cultivation in Meerut and adjacent districts, had nothing to do with the | 
rise in price. Since the famine years of 1860-61 we have had nothing under a full 
average, and often bumper seasons.” No doubt the dearth of 1860-61, by reducing the 
grain stocks, raised prices in subsequent years. But the rise in price of grain was far 
higher than could be accounted for by such causes, 


We know that prices were everywhere raised for years by the terrible famine of 
1837-38, one far exceeding that of 1860-61 in severity. 


But, if we find that prices rose to a far greater extent after the milder visitation, it 
is clear that other causes must have been at work. 


In Allygurh wheat sold from 1840 till 1849 at,32 seers 8 chittacks for the rupee ; 
from 1858 till 1867 (excluding the year 1860 and 1861) it sold at 25 seers 1 chittack being 
dearer in the latter period by 29°6 per cent. And in this comparison it must be noted 
that all years'in the former period follow the famine of 1837-38, while two out of the 
eight years of the latter period precede the famine of 1860-61, and were unaffected by 
it. I give only one district as an illustration, but a similar comparison would show 
similar results anywhere. 


Mr. Plowden argues that, if the high price of corn was caused by a general rise in 
prices, we should find other commodities affected |in the same way, and he shows that 
hee and oil have not risen in the same proportion. But no conclusions whatever can 
be drawn as to the causes of the rise in the price of wheat from the examples of ghee 


and oil, 


The former, being one of the necessaries of life, the rise in price cannot be to any 
extent checked by a falling-off in the demand, whereas, as the price of the latter commo- 
dities increase, consumption is diminished, and the rise is arrested. Under no circum- 
stances would ghee and oil rise in price to the same extent as corn. In the case of 
scarcity of course people would, if necessary, stop the use of the former altogether and 
pay any price for the latter which would rise to a far greater extent. 


In the case of a fall in the value of money, the vast body who live on fixed incomes, 
and whose means are seriously diminished, reduce their consumption of commodities not 
absolutely necessary, and thus by a falling-off in demand, the price is kept down. 


T think that far more accurate conclusions may be drawn as to the causes of the rise 
in prices from the statistics on wages furnished by Mr. Plowden. All over the province 
there has been a considerable rise in the money wages of labour. But (omitting a dis- 
trict like Meerut, where from exceptional causes corn wages are also higher) wages in 
kind have not increased : (See the interesting reports from Mynpoorie and Etah written 
by Messrs. B. W. Colvin and CO. H. Crosthwaite.) How can this be accounted for? 
Not certainly by a rise in price caused by scarcity. Such a rise would not of course 
affect wages or rather, as is well known, would tend to lower them, as the competition 
for employment would tend to lower the remuneration. But when rise in price is caused 
hy a fall in the yalnue of money, wages do adjust themselves to the changed standard, 
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otherwise it is clear that the value of labour, as compared with that of other commodities, 
would have fallen. It would seem to me clear that the proper deduction from these 
statistics is that the (money) price of labour like that of all other commodities haa risen 
on account of a fall in the value of money. 


I cannot doubt that the great rise in price has been caused chiefly by the enormous 
imports of silver in recent years. 


Since the mutiny a vast export trade has been developed without any corresponding 
increase in imports, thus payment for exports has been made chiefly in silver. No doubt 
this influx has been abnormal, as India exported far beyond her ordinary capabilities 
during the American War. I do not thereforo anticipate that prices will continue to rise 
as during the last twelve years. But I do not think that there will be any permanent 
check, As the country is more and more opencd up by railways, the export-trade will iu- 
crease, and till the habits and wants of the people change very much, the return must be 
made chiefly in silver. 


No doubt the quantity of produce will also increase as larger areas are prescrved 
from drought by canals, But prices cannot full below a certain point on this account, 
the fall would, at the present day, be checked by the export of grain. There can be no 
doubt, too, that every year as the province advances in civilization and prosperity, 
a large amount of money circulates in proportion to the amount hoarded. 


. This constant increase in circulation will constantly tend to raise prices. 


_ On the whole, therefore, I think that.while possibly for a few years prices may be 
stationary, yet the tendency to rise is a:constant one, although it is improbable that we 
may ever again experience a change so sudden and violent as that between 1858 and 
1870. ° 


1L—The neat point, on which opinions are called for, is on the expediency of a permanent 
settlement, based on adequate rates, but subject to an inerease in proportion to the 
tinerease of prices— 


I am opposed to such an assessment, 


(1) I think it would press most unequally in different districts ; it would often hap- 
pen that the State would receive too little in districts where low prices were caused by 
a succession of abundant harvests, where in fact cheapness was caused by plenty, and 
that it would take too much in districts where high prices were caused by bad harvests, 
where dearness was caused by scarcity. And whether high price was caused by scar- 
city, when they indicate a depressed state or by an influx of money into the district 
being thus an index of general prosperity, in either case the burden would be equally 
increased. Take as examples Meerut and Ghazeepore. 


The former, protected agit is from drought by canals has had for the last 12 years 
a season of brilliant prosperity. Mr. Forbes points out that prices then rose on account 
of “ the extension of the E. I. Railway, and on account of the bad harvests followed by 
scarcity of the food grains and extraordinary high prices in the Benares Division, and 
by the famine in Orissa, which drew away our wheat treasures.” Mecrut produced 
enough for its own consumption and exported largely, and yet such was the plenty that 
during the 10 years, from 1859 to 1868, the average price of wheat was 22 seers 11 
chittacks for the rupee, the highest was 32-5 and the lowest was 14-2. Ghazeepore was 
one of the unfortunate districts affected by bad harvests, where demand raised prices in 
Meerut; there the average rate was 15 seers 8 chittacks for the rupee, the highest 22-8, 
the lowest 11-6. Under the proposed system, if both districts were under revision on 
account of rise in price, the depressed Ghazeepore would have to bear a heavier 
increase than the prosperous Meerut. 


(2) A rigidirule which, assuming that rents rose equally with prices, would eventu- 
ally force them to do so, would ruin large numbers of cultivators. We all know that 
rents follow prices with a considerable interval. A solvent and prosperous tenant could 
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of course pay mote at once; but the majority of our cultivators live from hand to 
mouth, and tho necessity of paying more for their food, cattle, wages, &c., for some 
time, counterbalances the increased profit. The greater numbers have actually to buy 
their seed corn so that in so far the price is against them, and they are forced to sell 
their produce when at the lowest value so that a large part of the increased profit. is 
reaped by the bunnea. Mr. Wynne, in the article in the Calcutta Review quoted in Mr. 
Strachey’s Minute, writes :—“ An idea of what this progressive increase would be, may 
be gathered by supposing that it had been possible to arrange the now expiring settlement 
of the North-Western Provinces on this basis. Prices have since that time risen in 
some places 75 per cent., in few places less than 25 per cent. This increase would now 
be coming into the profits of the treasury without any of the expense ofa re-settlement.” 
As a matter of fact, even the fairest of the old settlements could not be revised on this 
principle without ruin to proprietors and tenants. 


(3) Unless the revenue was annually commuted, which none would propose, it 
would always be fixed on the basis of the prices of a past period for a future period, 
which might be of a totally different economical character, supposing the system 
had been in force since 1840, and that there had been ten yearly commutations. From 
1840 to 1850 prices were high, and at the revision the revenue would have been raised, 
and this demand would have been paid during the next 10 years when prices were low. 
In 1860 the revenue would have been lowered, and, during the following 10 years of 
high prices, it would have been based on the provious period of low prices. 


(4) The case of Scotland, in which corn-rents are frequently paid, is not analogous 
to that of India. In the United Kingdom harvests are not exposed to the same disas- 
trous vicissitudes of seasons as here, and high prices are generally favourable to the 
farmer: a moderate decrease in quantity is more than made up for by the increased 
value of the remainder. Besides, the cause of the stcady increase in price of corn is then: 
beyond all question, the steady increasc in demand always keeping ahead of' the 
supply—a cause affecting agricultural produce specially while the general tendency to a 
rise in prices affects it in common with other commodities. 


Thus, in England high prices almost invariably are a sign of agricultural pros- 
perity; here they are frequently a sign of enormously diminished produce and of great 
agricultural depression. 


I hope that no change may be made in the present system of moderate temporary 
assessments—a system which is economically sound, which preserves to the State the 
elasticity of its most legitimate and only certain income, and which, because it does not 
perpetuate the errors of judgment, committed by every Settlement Officer, and because 
it is influenced by other than arithmetical considerations, is more favourable than any 
permanent settlement to the most valuable portion of the owners and cultivators of the 
soil. 


Under this head, I venture to suggest that, as a measure of the increased profits 
of land-owners, the average selling price of land would be free from the objections which 
I think apply to the use of average corn prices for this purpose. 


Except under peculiar circumstanees, the price of land must always be determined 
with reference to its profits, and the ratio between price and profits will be pretty con- 
stant. In fact, this principle was applied with success as a means of checking his rates 
by Mr. McConaghey, in Mynpoory, and afterwards by Mr. Smith in his assessment 
of Coel. If all estates were now carefully valued, and if the revenue now fixed could 
only be raised after a fixed poriod, with reference to the increased market-value of the 
land (it being of course open to the proprietor to show that this increased value was in 
whole a part caused by expenditure of his capital), I think that there would be no risk of 
unequal pressure, and that the State would secure its due share of the increase of rent, 
“owing solely to the general circumstances of socicty,” as distinguished from that which 
was the “ effect of skill and expenditure on the part of the proprietor.” 
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In supporting this view, I may quote the authority of Mr. Mill. While discus- 
sing the possibility of the State, even in western countries, recovering a share in the 
profits of the land, he suggests that it should take a part of all future “spontaneous 
increase’ in rental, The first step should be a valuation of all the Jand in the country. 
The present value of all land should be exempt from the tax, but after an interval had 
elapsed, during which society had increased in population and capital, a rough estimate 
might be made of the spontaneous increase which had acerued to rent since the valua- 
tion was made, Of this, the average price of produce would be some criterion. With 
reference to such a tax, perhaps a safer criterion than either a rise in rents or a rise in 
the price of corn would be a general rise in the price of land, It would be easy to keep 
the tax within the amount which would reduce the market-value of-land below the 
original valuation, and up to that point, whatever the amount of the tax might be, no 
injustice would be done to the proprietors. ' 


I think that in this country the price of land would present even greater advan- 
tages as a criterion, as the high price of corn may be a sign not of “ spontaneous 
increase” in the profits of land but of scarcity and agricultural depression. * 


(3) In regard to the present system of temporary settlement the Board enquire :— 


T.— Whether the present standard of asseasment at 50 per cent. is inadequate, and whether 
the shave of rental assets at present left to proprietors is excessive— 


I think that the present standard is as much as can be borne if it is intended that 
a prosperous class is to stand between us and the actual cultivators—a class on whom 
we can rely to make the primary collections, out of which the State demand is satisfied, 
and to pay in that demand in good andbad seasons, and to do this without the nocessity 
of rack-renting. 


It must be remembered that 50 per cent. of the assets means 50 per cent. of what 
the Settlement Officer thinks the ront-roll would be if the estate were properly man- 
aged and if rents were raised to the proper standard, 


The assessment is not merely the division of a rent-roll between two sharors, it is 
rather a valuation by one of the sharers who throws all the trouble and responsibility of 
carrying his valuation into effect on the other. No Settlement Officer now attaches 
much importance to actual rentals; his-valuation is, 1 need not say, based on his estimate 
of the capabilities of the soil, and of the various natural and artificial advantages, and 
on his generalizations from what he considers fair standard rates. 


I think it would be unsafe to take more than 50 per cent. of a rent-roll formed on 
such principles. Moreover, it must be remembered that there are other special burdens 
on land, and all increasing with the revenue. The various cesses bring up the demand 
to 55 per cent. of the estimated rent-roll, and there is a further payment for lumberdars, 
appointed solely in the interest of Government, and for the accountant, who is also kept 
up principally for public reasons. 


I think it may be stated with confidence that every setilement really based on 66 
per cent, of the assets, and in which there was no reserve of waste land, by cultivation of 
which the proportion might be altered, either broke down utterly and had to be revised, 
or else ruined the majority of the landowners who had to pay it. In Futtehpore, even 
at last settlement a popular and highly cultivated district, the assessment, after causing 
numerous transfers and sales and farms fer arrears, had to be revised within four 
years of its completion, and the demand was reduced by Mr, John Thornton. I cannot 
as vet give you statistics of the working of the settlement since revision, such informa~ 
tion is here only to be collected very slowly, as all records of every kind were destroy- 
ed during the mutiny. And I regret very much that my papers are not in a suffi- 
ciently advanced state to enable me to give you illustrations of the average incidence of 





* It will be understood that I do not recommend a a permanent settlement at present under any 
form. I merely suggest that should it be decided to carry out the measure with a provision for re-adjusiment 
as rent increases, I think the average price of land affords a sounder index to its profits than the average 
price of grain. 
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the present demand on the several classes of proprietors. I can adduce the instance of 
Eglas in Allygurh District in support of my opinion. This tehsil was assessed by me, 
and the rent-rate report was submitted to you as Commissioner of Meerut, so that I 
hope you will not object to the illustration. 


Eglas, at last settlement, had almost reached the limit of cultivation. There has 
only been an addition of 3 per cent, to the cultivated area since then, and there is now 
hardly any margin of really cultivable land. The proprietors and cultivators were 
generally Jats, among the most industrious of the agricultural classes, and strongly 
attached to their land, to which they hold on as long as possible. Yet, during the term 
of settlement, 52 per cent, of their cultivated land passed out of their hands, and of this 
18 per cent. had to be sold and farmed for arrears of revenue. Such was the pressure, 
too, of the revenue, that the land was almost valueless, selling for only 24 years’ pur- 
chase of revenue. Fortunately the rise in the value of produce came in to save a remnant 
of the old proprietors, and to give prosperity to the new by reducing the proportion of 
the Government demand to the rental, Yet, such was the embarrassment produced by 
the severity of the assessment during the first 20 years, that even in the third decade 
the transfers were very numerous. This I explained as follows :—~“‘I think it is clear 
from these figures that at first the assessment pressed so heavily as to rendér land of 
little value as it was only worth 2} years’ purchase of the jumma in Hussungurh and 
25th years’ purchase in Gorie, and that, as the price of agricultural produce rose, land 
gradually became a valuable property. Yet the number of transters did not decrease. 
This was evidently owing to the gradual ruin of the old proprietors, who managed to 
hold on for a long time, getting deeper and. deeper into debt, and were at last sold out 
bofore they could take advantage of the rise in-prices. Their successors were men free 
from embarrassments, who invested their money in a kind of property which was con-_ 
stantly rising in value. The average price per acre has increased by 90 per cent. in Hus- 
sungurh and by 65 per cent. in Gorio during the 30 years of the last settlement. This is 
a proof that the assessment has now ceased to press heavily on the land.” 


Hatrass and Khyr furnish even more striking results of the effects of a settlement 
at 66 per cent. when there was no margin of cultivable land available to reduce it. But 
these effects on the Allygurh District will of course be fully illustrated by the Settle- 
ment Officer. 


On this point I need say nothing further except to express my opinion that, the 
reserve wastes being now almost exhausted, a 50 per cent. assessment is as high as cun 
be borne, unless it can be predicted, with certainty, that the rise in the value of produce 
will be in future as great and as continuous as during the last 12 years. 


So much for the capability of the land. But I must further express my opinion 
that the Government share of the rental could not be increased without a virtual breach 
of faith, which would have a most injurious effect on our reputation. 


It was on aceount of the confidence of the people that the present standard would 
remain unchanged that land has become a valuable property in the Province. Without 
this confidence, the increased value of the produce would never have had this effect. No 
greater confidence was ever shown ina Government than by those who paid as high as 
*£3 per aere for land which was liable in a few years to an asscssmeht which, at the 
discretion of the Government, might be raised to such an extent as to render it valueless, 
any change in the standard would be unfair to the men who had invested money relying 
on its continuance; it would be uafair to all whose means would be unexpectedly 
reduced, and, by destroying confidence, it would reduce the value of land even out of pro- 
portion to the diminution of its profits. 

T am also asked to express my opinion on the expediency of a differential standard, 
in accordance with which a larger proportion of the rentalshould be taken from Jarge 
than from small proprietors, This would present all the disadvantages whick I have 
shown would attend a general change of standard, aggravated by the discontent of influen- 


* In Futtehgurh, 
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tial men, who would believe that they were treated with exceptional injustice. Further- 
more, it would be an economical blunder—all differential taxation isa mistake. I confess 
I cannot see a single argument in favour of this measure which would not justify a gra- 
duated income-tax—a measure which all economists have condemned. It muy, of course, 
be argued that the land-revenue is nota tax but a rent, and that the British Gov- 
ernment, as landlord, inherits all the powers of its predecessors, and can fix on each of its 
tenants whatever rent it thinks proper without any regard to the principles which 
govern taxation proper. To which it may be replied that we have transformed the land- 
revenue from a varying rent to a tax on rent, based on settled principles ; and that, in 
fixing this tax, as well as all others, regard should be paid to the cardinal principles of 
equality, which requires that. men “should contribute in proportion to the revenue which 
they respectively enjoy under the protection of the State.” 


I may add that the practical objection adduced by the Lieutenant-Governor 
would alone be sufficient to condemn such ascheme. He shows “ that such estates are 
liable to disintegration, and that the settlement must be so framed that their component 
parts, if held separately, shall stand and prosper under the quota of revenue for which 
they are responsible.” And it must be remembered that the constant tendency of such 
estates is towards sub-division, and that, even when not formally divided, the number 
of people depending for support on the profits must be always increasing.in a country 
where the field for employment of the younger sons of landed proprietors is so limited. 


II,—On the operation of the Rent Laws-— 


My only experienco in enhancement has been in Allygurh, and there the decisions 
ot the Settlement Officers were always. upheld eventually by the Civil Courts. But I 
think that our success was exceptional, and that so uncertain is the working of Section 
17 of Act X. of 1859, that a Judge with a theory might, with perfect legality, overturn - 
all a Settlement Officer’s decisions. 


The present state of the law is eminently unsatisfactory. Practically, the only 
reasons for which enhancement can be decreed are, because the productive powers of 
the land have heen increased, or because tenants of the same class in the vicinity pay 
more, But frequently the productive powers haye not been increased, although the 
value of the produce has doubled, and there may be no tenants of the same class 
who pay higher rates. In that case the oeeupaney-tenants are, as the Lioutenant-Gov- 
ernor said, “a law for themselves,” and a fair enhancement cannot be decreed. 


The remedy is to return to the system in force before Act X. was passed ; when it 
was recognized that the payments of all classes connected with the land were liable to 
revision at time of settlement, and when, under the provisions of Regulation VII. of 1822, 
the Settlement Officer was empowered to fix, not only the revenue but also the rents 
on which it was based. What can be more unreasonable than the fact that the Rent 
Enhancement Law does not allow what ought to be the most important cause of 
enhancement—namely, that the public demand on the land has been increased? An 
Exccutive Officer now fixes the revenue on one set of principles and a Judical Officer 
fixes the rent-roll, on the payment of which the revenue depends, on another set. of 
principles. I would be the last to injure the occupancy-tenants, and, indeed, would be 
glad if the status of the mere tenants-at-will was abolished, but I cannot think the 
right of the former more sacred than that of the proprietors. And yet the demand on 
the latter is fixed by the executive power, while even at time of settlement the position 
of the former can ouly be modified by the Civil Courts. I-do not think this change was 
contemplated by the framer of Act X. And it will be remembered that some time ago 
a Settlement Officer recorded his opinion that the provisions of Act X. did not affect 
those of Regulation VIT., and tried to frame his rent-rolls without reference to the former 
enactment, and in accordance with the procedure of the latter. But the High Court 
unfortunately ruled against him, and decided that the rents of maurusi tenants could 
only be raised for the reasons, and by the procedure specified in Act X. of 1859 and Act 
XIV. of 1863. 
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All that would be necessary, in my opinion, would be a Section added to Act X., 
stating that “ nothing in this Act shall interfere with the powers vested in a Cillector 
under Regulation VII. of 1822 at time of revision of settlement,” 


I do not think that such a change would increase the danger of over-assessment. 
The Settlement Officer would be obliged to raise rents to meet his .assessments; it 
would be open toany maurusi tenant to show that he was entitled to hold at lower 
than double the revenue rate. In other words that he was entitled to a certain share in 
the profits. Appeals from the tenants would lie to the superior Revenue authorities ; 
and the success of the settlement would be judged to a great extent by the prosperity 
of the cultivators and the absence or prevalence of rack-renting. 


With reference to paragraph 19 of the Government letter, I am of opinion that 
where maurusi tenants are really entitled to hold at rates lower than double revenue 
rates, the proprietor should yet be assessed as if he were receiving full market rates. I 
consider the State right to one-half of the net profits sacred, no matter what parties may 
share in the remainder. We ought to recognize that no one party may possess all the 
right which go to make up property in the English sense, and when the occupancy-~ 
tenant is clearly entitled to intercept a portion of the net profits, we ought to follow the | 
same course as in the case of talookas, in which sub-proprietary rights have been recog- 
nized when only 50 per cent. is allowed to meet the requirements of both classes of pro- 
prietors. The proprietor who, by law and custom, is not entitléd to the full profits of an 
estate, can hardly complain if the State refuse to reduce its claim in order to equalize 
his position with that of the proprietor whose rights are unrestricted. Practically, Set- 
tlement Officers act on this principle to a great extent, and do not by any means look on 
it as essential, that in every case the landlord should be able to collect Rs. 2 for every 
rupee paid to the State. Still, I think it would be well if the Board of Revenue were to 
issue explicit instructions on the subject. 


Lil.— The extent to which, on theoretical grounds, tn vicw of a settlement for a term of years 
enhancement of rent-rate beyond the prevailing standard is or may be safely assumed 
as a basis of assessment— 


I think that Settlement Officers already go as far in this direction as is compatible 
with safety. The Sottlement Officer should not assume standard rates much -in 
advance of those actually paid in a number of cases, and which, he feels certain, may be 
imposed without rack-renting on average lands of the same quality, His revenue should 
lead to a “ levelling up” to a standard based on rents paid in estates in which the ordi- 
nary motives causing under-renting are absent; his estimate of the rise in the value of 
land should, to usé Mr. Crosthwaite’s expression, be basetl on the “transactions,” and on 
the assumption that all rents after settlement will rise to the standard of market-value. 


Iu this way the Settlement Officer’s rates are based on rents which he has actually 
scen in operation, and the superior Revenue authorities can easily form an opinion on 
the judgment which he has displayed in his generalizations. I would allow him the widest 
latitude in comparing tracts of similar fertility, and the Commissioner and Board 
being, from their position, able to form a wider induction, can of course test his rates by 
comparison with those paid in districts with similar advantages, But it would, | think, 
be unsafe to assume, on purely theoretical grounds, a rise much beyond any rates actu- 
ally paid. Such would be not a half-asset assessment, but one which, if the Settloment 
Officer’s view turned out to be weli-founded, might become a half-asset assessment, We 
are not justified in taking action, in a matter so important, on the theoretical assumption 
of any man, IT have already exnteined a strong opinion thatin Eglas rents will, in a 
fuw years, tise much beyond the standard on which I assessed, and that consequently 
a permanent settlement based on such rates would be a mistake, But I do not think 
that it would be justifiable, relying on this expected rise, to “take for an indefinite term 
of years a larger than usual share of the existing rental assets.” 


The fallibility of all such views is apparent to every one who reads the discussions 
on Permanent Settlement during 1861-62. It was then the almost universal opinion of 
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Indian Statesmen that no considerable rise in prices or rents was to be expected. Is it 
not possible that the anticipations of the best Settlement Officers, with regard to the 
economic future of their districts, may be as little justified by the event? 


IV.— On the expediency of leaving the assessments open to enhancement or readjust- 
ment during a term of temporary settlement, in consequence of the diminished value of the 
precious metals or other causes— 


T have already expressed my disapproval of a grain basis for a permanent settlement, 
and the same reasons apply with greater forceto a temporary settlement. The essential 
point in the present system of long leases is the confidence felt by the agricultural classes 
that for a generation their position is secure. The policy has been successful, and 
has conferred on the country a hitherto unknown degree of prosperity. I deprecate the 
imposition of any additional demand during the term of settlement on account of any 
cause which does not directly increase the produce. 


No zemindar would look on it as an injustice to be obliged to pay more if a canal, 
constructed at the cost of the State, increased his rental by increasing produce and 
lowering the cost of production. But, if his revenue was liable to increase, because by 
the construction of a new road, or the extension of aline of railway, or the opening of a 
new market, the value of the produce was increased, I feel certain that, however just 
the cause of increase might be, it would have the effect of destroying all confidence in 
the stability of his lease. English Jandlords have, in the interests of their estates, uni- 
versally adopted the system of granting long fixed leases io their tenants. 


Lord Stanley stated recently as an axiom that it was a system equally essential 
to the interest of both parties and to the properdevelopment of agriculture. English 
farmers are more enlightened than Indian zemindars, but I do not think they would 
accept as a safe lease in reliance on which capital might be expended, one liable to 
revision on account of such causes. 


With regard to increase on account) of extension of canal irrigation, the case is 
different. Their produce and rent are directly increased at the expense of the State, and 
the chances of bad seasons, always taken into account in fixing the demand for a term of - 
years, reduced to a minimum, so that, asin the case of Meerut, a year of drought is 
a year of profit. 


In order to secure to the State a share of the increased rental caused by its expen- 
diture, I would introduce in temporary settlements the system first advocated by Mr. 
Crosthwaite in the case of permanent settlement, and recommended for adoption by 
the Lieutenant-Governor, then Senior Member of Board of Revenue, in his Minute 
dated 10th May, 1865. 


The proposal was to fix a rate representing the additional profit accruing to the 
landlord from canal-irrigation, and to apply this rate at stated intervals to the additional 
area brought under irrigation, Mr. Crosthwaite showed clearly that it was impossible 
to reach the landlord’s profits through the ordinary water-rate, 


Under the proposed system, the cultivator would buy water from the canal, his 
payment being represented by the ordinary water-rate, either because he could irri- 
gate land previously dry, or, because the cost of canal-irrigation is so much less than 
that of well-irrigation. His profits would consequently increase, and a considerable 
part of this increase would go to the landlord as rent. The application of the “ additional 
acreage rate” would secure to the State its share of this increase. During the dis- 
eussions in 1865, it was only proposed to extend this rate to lands previously dry, not 
to make any addition to the rate paid by fields irrigated previously from wells, because 
the “rental of such fields is not materially altered by the change,” But, in my opinion, 
this is owing to the conservative influence which keeps down rents of all kind in this 
country. Even, under the most expensive system of canal-irrigation, the cost of pro- 
duction is very much less than in the case of well-irrigation, and consequently higher 
rents could be paid. 
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This is fully admitted in Secundra Rao, the most highly irrigated part of Allygurh. 
There, the influence of canals has raised rents enormously. I should say, that more 
enhancement: suits have been brought before the Settlement Courts there than in all the 
remainder of the district. I decided a very large number of cases, and I can state with 
confidence, that almost uniformly the rent of canal-irrigated land is higher than that of 
well-irrigated land. Enhancement suits were constantly filed regarding holdings on 
account of the increaso of productive power caused by the substitution of canal for 
well-water. 


Secundra Rao has not yet been assessed nor its statistics prepared, but when Mr, 
Smith sends in his report, it will be clearly shown to what an extent rents have been 
increased, not only by the extension of canal-water to dry lands, but by the change 
from the one system of irrigation to the other. 


TI would, therefore, in the interest of the State, advocate the imposition during the 
term of settlement, on estates to which canal-irrigation was extended, not only of a 
rate representing the additional profit of wet as opposite to dry land, but also of a rate: 
representing the difference of profit between well-irrigated and canal-irrigated land. 
The extent of advantage possessed by the latter would depend on the special character 
of the well-irrigation in each tract. 


Speaking of that tract in regard to which I have practical experience, I have no 
doubt that in Secundra Rao, rates, representiug the increased rent-rate in both cases, 
could be so framed as to be capable of extension to lands hereafter irrigated by the 
canal, with profit to the State, and without any injustice or oppression towards the 
proprietors. 


4, To conclude, I may state that most of the deductions whieh I have made have 
been drawn from my oxperience in Allygurh. Had it been possible, I would have given 
you more information with regard to Futtehpore ; but statistics have not been complete- 
ly collected for even one pergunnah, nor has my inspection been yet so extended as to 
enable me to express opinions based on a sufficiently wide induction of faets. And I 
have the less hesitation in addressing to you arguments drawn from my experience as 
an assessing officer in Allygurh, beeause it was to you, as Commissioner of the Meerut 
Division, that my report on the assessment of Eglas was submitted. The Board, too, 
have not restricted officers to the discussion) merely of matter affecting the districts in 
which they are at present employed, but have invited “ the greatest freedom of sug- 
gestion” in this report. I venture to hope, therefore, that you will not disapprove of 
the course which I have adopted in discussing this important subject. 





Report by C. W. CarpENnTER, Esq., Settlement Ofieer, Allahabad, dated the 22nd 
February, 1872. 


J rake the various points in the order prescribed by the circular, 


Permanent Settlement, Is it possible to lay down some standard of average rates below 
Question 1 which no Settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity? 


In my opinion it is not possible. The average rent-rate payable in any tract or 
district depends on a variety of circumstances, such as fertility of soil, average rain-fall, 
facility for irrigation, thickness of population, character and caste of the cultivators. 
It does not seem likely that the rate of rent will ever become level all over the province. 
Even in England at the present day the rate of rent and of agricultural wages varies, 
sometimes unaccountably, from county to county, and it is much less extraordinary 
that it should vary here from district to district. The amount of the rate paid in any 
tract is not necessarily a criterion of its adequacy. I do not see, then, how any standard 
of rates could be used effectively. Suppose that a rate of Rs. 5 per acre were taken as 
the minimum rate qualifying a tract for permanent settlement. It would follow that 
a tract, with an average rate of Rs. 5-8-0, would be primé facie qualified. Yet, it is possi- 
ble that in such a tract there should actually be more room for a rise in rent than in another 
where the rate is only Rs. 4-8-0. I think then that the adequacy of the existing rent- 
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rates in any tract, supposing the tract to be on other grounds qualified for a permanent 
settlement, must be investigated independently. The inspection of the tract, and com- 
parison of it with neighbouring tracts, can scldom leave much doubt on the mind of the 
inspecting officer. Rents cannot be generally inadequate in any tract without display- 
ing unmistakeable signs of their inadequacy. Inadequacy of rent simply means an 
unusual share of profit to the cultivators. When the cultivators absorb unusual profits, 
the results are to be plainly seen in the homesteads. Tho houses are in good repair, 
the roofs are woll-thatched or tiled, the mon are well clad, tho cattle look sleek, and 
children swarm. Where these signs are to be found, it is to be presumed that there is 
room for enhancement of rent. Where signs the reverse of these are to be found, it is 
hardly to be believed, even on the strength of apparently convincing comparisons upon 
paper, that rents can be really inadequate. 


3. Coming now to tho question how far the Allahabad District has entered upon 
or passed through the transition state, through which other districts are passing, I can 
only give a qualified answer. There is nv need, I think, to suppose that all districts 
must pass through the samo sort of transition. The cases of Baghput and Boolundshu- 
hur seem to be exceptional. It is evident that rents may be found to be inadequate in any 
district from two causes, (1) because thoy were originally inadequate at the time of the 
thirty vears’ settlement, or have since become so through direct improvement of the 
land, and have never been raised; or (2) because, although originally adequate, they 
have now become inadequate through the rise in prices, Baghput certainly, and Boo- 
lundshuhur almost certainly, belong to: the first class. Rents had always been low, and 
when the rise took place it was large and rapid,, In districts or tracts similarly situated, 
a similar transition is doubtless to be expected whlien the revision of settlement is com- 
pleted. Tho transition state, on tho other band, through which rents must pass on account 
of the rise in prices, is common to all districts, but the rise in rents duc to this cause 
only is comparatively small and slow. 


4, The Allahabad District is composed of three tracts of very difforent character. 
There is, first, the Doab tract. In parts of this tract rents have become inadequate of 
late years owing to the great increase in the value of land caused by the construction 
of the railway, and by competition in the neighbourhood of a large city. But it is un- 
necessary to discuss the question of this inadequacy, because the prospect of the imme- 
diate construction of the Lower Ganges Canal, one branch of which will run through 
the whole length of this tract, removes it from the category of tracts qualified fora Por- 
manent Settlement. There is, secondly, the Trans-Jumna tract. This contains three 
pergunnahs, of which two—viz., Khyragurh and Barah—are in a backward condition, 
and certainly unfit for settlement in perpetuity. The remaining Pergunnah, Arail, is . 
now pretty closely cultivated, but owing to its isolated position, bounded on three sides by 
the Gangos, the Jumna, and the Tonse nuddeo, and on the fourth side by the inhospitable 
pergunnah of Barah, it is not in an advanced stage of civilization, and contains no large 
traders, or markets of any importance. The existing rent-rates are, I believe, on the. 
whole not inadequate, and so far the pergunnah is not disqualified for permanent settle- 
ment ; but there is little doubt that its condition will much improve during the next thirty 
years by being brought into closer communication with Allahabad ; and as trade developes, 
rents will probably rise. It seems, therefore, premature to give this pergunnah a Settle- 
ment in perpetuity, Thero remains, thirdly, the Trans-Gangetic tract. Here, popula- 
tion is extremely thick, averaging over 600 to the square mile, the soil is fertile, and 
the culturable land fully cultivated; well-irrigation is plentiful, and the cultivators are’ 
generally of industrious and submissive classes. Rents range accordingly very high, as 
high as anywhere in the North- Western Provinces, and are for the most part kept well up 
to the mark--no unusual profits being allowed to the cultivators. Nevertheless, I do not 
recommend a permanent settlement even for this tract. The tract is undoubtedly 
improvable. It contains little trade at present, and suffers by being separated froin 
the city of Allahabad by the Ganges, which is unbridged for nearly five months in the 
year. The opening of the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway will probably do something 
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to improve its trade, There is great room for improvement also in the drainage of the 
northern part of this tract, in common with the adjoining parts of Pertabgurh and Joun- 
poor. In these parts there are many huge jheels or lakes, surrounded by plains or 
patches of “‘oosur.” In years of heavy rain, like the last two years, the lands about 
these jheels become water-logged. An efficient system of drainage would relieve 
large tracts from the danger of flooding, and would probably enable the people to bring 
under the plough much land at present useless. But such a system’ could never be 
effected by the people themselves. It would have to be effected by the Government, 
and if a permanent settlement were now granted, the Government would lose the bene- 
fit of the improvements it would make at its own expense. 


5. I come now to tho question of the expedioncy of a Permanent Settlement based 
Permanent Settlement, 2 adequate rates of rent, but subject to a rateable increase 
Question IT. of revenue in proportion to the increase of prices. Before 
entering on it, I wish to say a few words as to the expediency of a permanent 
settlement at all, The chief ground on which a permanent settlement has always 
been advocated is that it will induce the people to improve their estates by giving 
them a security that their improvements will not be taxed; and it is inferred that 
the people will necessarily see the value of such a settlement. This argument is good 
in theory, but I doubt if it has much foundation in fact. So far as my experience 
goes, the people are altogether indifferent about a permanent settlement. I cannot 
yemember more than two or three occasions on which any question has been put to me 
on the subject. In no instance have I seen anything like anxiety to obtain such a 
settlement. The fact is, that to the ordinary.native of this country thirty years seems 
aninfinity of time. The one thought in the mind of tho landowners at a revison of 
settlement is to get a moderate assessment for themselves. Doubtless, if a man has got 
a light assessment, and is asked whether he would like it temporary or permanent, he will 
say permanent, but he will not forego any advantage now for the sake of pemanency 
in future. Mr. Egerton, the Finance Commissioner in the Punjab, says of the landown~ 
ers of that province :—“ I think that if they were offered the choice of' a settlement for 
30 years at half assets, or a permanent settlement at 60 or 66 per cent. of the assets, 
they would to a man refuse the permanent settlement.” I believe that the case is even 
stronger than this. I think that the people here would, almost to a man, refuse permanent 
settlement even at 55 per cent, of the assets. And no one can say that they are not 
wise in their generation. 


Then, as to improvements. My experience is that the mass of the landowners do not 
concern themselves at all about the improvement of their estates. It is not that they 
are deterred by any thought of their improvements.being taxed. The idea of improve- 
ment, in the proper sense of the term, never enters their minds. Doubtless, a land- 
owner who has got an estate which is wholly or partially untilled for want of cultivators, 
will go to some expense’ in locating them, and will perhaps sink a well for drinking 
purposes. But we are not concerned here with the case of a backward estate of this 
kind. Real improvements, in the way of wells, tanks, systems of drainage, &c., are 
hardly ever made by non-rosident landlords. Cultivating proprietors do of course make 
such improvements, but then they generally make them for the benefit of their own 
fields, and would equally make them whether the settlement were temporary or perma- 
nent. I have never seen any sign of the stoppage of such improvements in consequence 
of the approach of a revision of settlement; even tho old practice of throwing portions of 
land ont of cultvation is, I believe, now exploded. The only general effect of a coming 
revision is to stop enhancements of rent for a year or two before, and this, though a loss 
to the landowner, is a gain to the tenant. Tho real objection to temporary settlements 
is that they make the value of land uncertain, and consequently check the interchance 
of it. This appears at first sight a serious matter: but it is to be remmebered that the 
practice of buying and selling land barely existed in these provinces prior to our rule. 
The notion of the free interchange of land is quite forcign to the Hast, and, indeed, is of 
comparatively modern existence in the West. Our revenue system has done so much 
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already to encourage or compel the transfer of landed property, that I think it is 
but a small argument against temporary settlements that they have the effect of check- 
ing transters. 


Question I.—(continued) The advantages of a permanent settlement are therefore, 
Firat objection in my opinion, not so large as is commonly supposed. 

Against the proposal to subject the revenue toa rateable increase in proportion to 
the rise in prices, there are, I think, several serious objections. In the first place, it 
will obviously be unfair to tako such an increase of revenue unless we are certain that 
rents rise at the same rate as pricos. Now, it seems at first sight a natural supposi- 
tion that rents will so rise. Assuming, that is to say, that permanent rise in prices 
has been produced by permanont causes, it seems fair to conclude that rents will riso 
to the same proportionate extent. But this conclusion, though it may be theoretically 
correct, makes no allowance for opposing causes. In the circumstances of this country, 
I think, it is extremely improbable that rents will rise at the samo rate as prices. That 
they will rise to some extent; not, indeod, simultancously, but after a certain interval, 
wherever a permanent rise takes place in the prices of produce no one of course doubts. 
But the rise in rent, in the present state of the country, will not be in the same proportion 
as the rise in prices. If prices rise 50 per cent., rents will rise, not 50 per cent., but in 
some smaller proportion. The reason of this may be stated in two words. It is the certainty, 
so far as any event of this kind can he predicted with cortainty, that fora long time to 
come the cultivators willabsorb a larger proportional share of the produce than they have 
hitherto done. In tho last few years many events have been tending to improve the 
condition of the cultivators of the North-West, Ifit is conceded, as it must be conceded 
by any one acquainted with the facts; that the oultivator has hitherto been able to retain 
only an in-1:!fcient share of the produce, it necessarily follows that he will not fail to 
secure a larger share as s00n as any event occurs which enables itm toda so. I shall 
show presently why I think that a rise in prices of produce is such an event. The 
point I wish to lay stress on here is that haying once become accustomed id hetter 
food, to a more comfortable mode or lifé, and to greater indgpendence, the cultivator 
will not easily be pushed back into bis former misery. There is aladea2other power- 
ful cause which will contribute to the same result, The expenditure of capi tii the 
employment of labour .all over India has» worked a great change in tho condition of 
the poorest classes. Noar great cities, and along the lines of great railways, the money 
wages of labour have doubled and trobled. The effect has spread out in broad waves 
over the country around, The day-labourers and village menials have attained a position 
they never even dreamed of before. The men who were glad to got occasional employ~ 
ment as ploughmen under the superior cultivators now drive their own ploughs on their 
own holdings. This change in the condition of the lowest classes can hardly fail to work 
an upward effect upon the classes above. The old cultivators will hardly consent to fall 
below these newly-raised classes in their style of living. The standard of living will 
be raised from below. 


Further, it will be observed, that the-rise in prices cannot possibly enable the culti- 
vator to support life ona smaller share of the actual produco than formerly. The share 
of the produce which the cultivator retains is not, as a rule, converted into cash. The 
actual grain is nearly all wanted for food for his family, or for occasional wages to the 
day-labourers who are generally paid in kind, or for seed grain for the next year. He 
must eat as much food and sow as much seed when wheat is at Rs. 2 a maund as 
when it was at one Rupee; and his day-labourers eat rather more than they used. The 
mass of the cultivators have nothing to put by at the end of the year, and thoir condi- 
tion is sufficient proof that the share of the produce hitherto left to them has been gene- 
rally too small. Where, then, is a rise in rents, consequent upon a rise in prices, to come 
from? It can only come out of the increased money-value of the share of the produce 
formerly devoted to the payment of thelandlord. But if, as I argue, the circumstances 
of the country render it almost inevitable that larger profits will in future be demanded 
by the cultivators, it follows of necessity that the rise in rents cannot be equal to the 
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rise in prices. Some part of the increased money-value of the landlords’ share will be 
absorbed by the cutivators. 


It remains to point out how the process by which a permanent rise in prices takes 
place is. peculiarly favourable to the cultivators. If such a rise were a clearly defined 
and tangibleevent, taking place within a poriod of two or three years, after which prices 
remained fixed ata higher level, it might be possible for the landlords to recover imme- 
diately all the enhanced value of their share of the produce. But prices do not rise 
in this way. They are affected by various causes, some of which occasionally conflict 
with one another. A riso, therefore, takes place through a series of fluctuations, the 
general level of the last fluctuations of the series being higher than that of the first. 
Now, rents cannot fluctuate with prices. And it is impossible therefore for them to rise 
to any general extent until it has become obvious to both landlords and tenants that the 
higher level has beenreached. One year of low prices will throw doubt, as the present 
year is doing in the North-West, upon the high prices of many previous years, The 
benefit of the doubt must be given to the cultivator. Thus, before any general rise in 
rents can take place, the cultivators must have been enjoying for several years a succes- 
sion of enhanced profits, varying indeed, in amount, from year to year, but on the aver- 
age considerably larger than those they formerly received. When the rise in rents does 
come, it is not to be expected that they will easily relinquish the whole of those enhanced 
profits they have been enjoying so long. They have, so to speak, forestalled the land- 
lords, and they will not give up their advantage without a struggle, into which some 
landlords will be incompetent and many more too indolent to enter. In the end, it may 
fairly be predicted that the cultivators will-be left in possession of part of their gain. 


If these arguments are correct, a permanent settlement on the proposed system 
will be unfair to the landowners. 


7. My next objection to the proposed system is that it is more intricate, and 
Question I.—-(continued) | Would be more difficult to work in practice than appears on the face 
Second objection of it. Que isincliped at first sight to imagine that under such 
a system the revenue cowld be steadily raised at short intervals part paseu with prices. 
But consideratjgh shows that this is not thefcase, It has been pointed out above that a rise 
in priggs takes place, not steadily but through a series of fluctuations. These fluctua- 
yions are far more violent than is commonly supposed. The diagram on the opposite 
page shows at a glance the rise and fall in the average price of wheat in four of the 
chief markets of the North-West (Bareilly, Agra, Ghazeeeabad and Allahabad), taken 
in periods of three years for over sixty years past. 


This diagram shows that the history of prices in the North-West, as far as we 
possess it, is the history ofa series of violent oscillations. It is not merely that prices 
occasionally rose and fell largely. The oscillations recur regularly in periods of from 
eight to sixteen years, A cycle of bad years steadily follows a cycle of good years, 
If the experience of the past teaches anything, it teaches that we are now near the 
end of a cycle of high prices, and that an oscillation in the direction of lower prices 
must shortly take place. It is evident, then, that no short period of ten or fifteen 
years can be trusted to give a true average of prices. Imagine the result if the revenue 
had been made to fluctuate with prices through periods of ten years since 1816 A. D. 
In one period the Jandowners would have enjoyed huge profits. In the next every 
man of them would have been ruined. It may be replied that the construction of rail- 
ways and the improvement of communications all over India will tend to equalise prices. 
But theextent of this equalisation must not be overrated. Local famines will be averted, 
great inequality of price between adjoining tracts will be prevented, but, on the other hand 
markets will become more sensitive to the variations of produce all over the country, 
and fluctuations in price, though smaller, will probably be at least as frequent as before. 
I take it as certain, therefore, that a period of thirty years would be the shortest period 
over which an average of prices could be safely struck. The increase of revenue could 
ouly be effected at intervals of at least thirty years, and then only by a comparison of 
prices extending over at least sixty years, 
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8. The important question then follows:—Would the people regard a settlement 
. made on this system asa permanent settlement? It is obvious 
ren eee that no object would be gained by granting them a settlement 
in this form, even though we know it ourselves to be a per: 
manent settlement, unless they accept it as permanent. The value of the permanency 
lies in their imagination, in the certainty which it produces in their minds that their 
‘estates will retain a permanent value. If this impression is not produced on their 
minds, there is no use in the measure. Now, I think it nearly certain that the 
mass of the landowners would not regard such a settlement as permanent. They 
simply would not comprehend the measure, Indeed, 1 think it probable that their 
minds would be unsettled and alarmed by it, for they would fancy there was something 
hidden behind. To our ideas, the scheme may be simple enough, but it would not be 
so to theirs, To them it would seem hopelessly intricate, and they would rather have a 
temporary settlement at once. Suppose a man were told that his estate would be assess- 
ed now at Rs. 1,000, and that after 30 years he would have to pay a rateable increase 
in the proportion of the rise in the average price of produce of these 30 years over the 
30 years preceding. He would probably reply :—‘‘ What do I know about the average 
prices of the last 30 years? And how can I tell what the average price may be in the 
next 30 years? Theremay bea famine, and prices may range high, and then I should 
be ruined. What does the Government mean by trying to entrap me into this agree- 
ment? Why cannot you wait 30 years, and then assess me again fairly as you have done 
“now?” Or, if the proposition were put to him in another way, and he were told :—=“ Your 
estate is considered capable of paying, as revenue, so many maunds of wheat, 
so many of rice, so many of sugar, &., the value of which at such and such 
prices (i. ¢., the average prices of the last 30 years) amounts to Rs, 1,000. After 
30 years the average prices of that period will be applied to the same amounts 
of produce, and the resulting sum is the revenue you will have to pay after that.” 
I think the man’s mind would be just as bowildered as before. He would probably 
make some such answer as this. ‘“ But my estate does not grow as many maunds of 
wheat as you mention : and the rice crop constantly fails, and after thirty years the 
soil may become unsuited to sugarcane, what shall Ido then?” Such answers, of course, 
would be foolish, but they would, I believe, be made, and we should fail in our end 
altogether if we tried to force upon the people any measure, however really beneficial 
to them, which they themselves misunderstood or mistrusted. 


9. Finally, even if we are ultimately to adopt this system, what necessity is 
Question IL—(concluded) there for our binding ourselves to it at onco? We must remember 
Fourth objection that if we announce our adoption of it now, we tie ourselves to 
perpetuate for ever the mistakes we may be making in our present settlements, and we 
putit out of our power to redress the inequalities which may in future arise. A lightly- 
assessed district will always retain an advantage over a heavily-assessed district. The 
rateable increase which we shall assess on the revenue will be equal or nearly equal every- 
where; while the rise in rent will be uneven. The construction of railways will divert 
trade from old markets, and will cause new markets to spring into existence. In some 
tracts competition for land will increase, in some diminish. Rents will rise rapidly in 
some places, and remain stationary, or possibly even fall, in others, from causes which 
cannot at present be foreseen. But we shall bo able to take no account of these changes. 
Why, then, should we take this step in the dark? Why cannot we wait a few years, 
and see how our new settlements work? There is no object to be gained by declaring the 
settlement permanent at once, For the first half of the next thirty years, at any rate, 
no landowner will look forward to the end of the term, Land will bear just the same 
price, and improvements will be made just as freely as if the settlement were in perpe- 
tuity. A temporary settlement can be made permanent at any moment, but, once 
made, we cannot retrace our steps. After fifteen or twenty years have passed, we 
shall be able to judge of the fairness of our settlements, and we shall have gained some 
knowledge as to the tendency of rents and prices. Ifthe proposed system still seems 
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feasible, it will be quite time enough then to give general notice of our intention of 
applying it at the end of the term. Why should we tie our hands now for the sake of 
the mere name of permanency. 


10. I now come to the subject of the present system of temporary settlement. 
The first question suggested is, whether the present standard of 
pea ee ita assessment at 50 per cent. of the rental assets is inadequate? I 
am clearly of opinion that it isnot inadequate. The total demand 
with cesses is 60 per cent., so that only 40 per cent. is left to the proprietors; and under 
the present careful system of assessment the tendency is, I think, rather to over-rate than 
to underrate assets, and to make too small an allowance for accident, waste, bad debts, 
and thelike. I am unable as yet to givea comprehensive eview of the results of the’ 
past settlement of this district, but I may state a few suggestive facts. Mr, Montgomery 
avowedly assessed the revenue at about 60 per cent. instead of 66 per cent, of the assets. 
In two pergunnahs—Khyragurh and Barah—the assessment broke down and had to be 
revised. In pergunnah Muh and Kewaie, in which the demand has the reputation of being 
somewhat heavy, nearly all the old proprietors have disappeared. In the rest of the 
district the assessment was generally moderate; but it is only in those parts where it 
has been notoriously light that the old proprietors have stood their ground. Where, 
then, are those enormous profits from landed property we hear spoken of? Who are 
the wealthy landowners? In this district, at any rate, the majority of them are men 
who combine some other profession with land owning. Hither they are merchants or 
Government pleaders, or men in Government employ; or, they are men who, under 
our rule, have accumulated a large number of estates, The small land-owners are not 
wealthy, The descendants of the old proprietors, who still survive, are seldom thriving, 
except in those parts where the assessment has been lightest. Frequently they sre 
in debt. Whatever the cause, whether it is that they are cumbered by unbusiness- 
like habits, or by extravagance, or by too great consideration for their tenants, or that 
their unavoidable expenses are larger than we suppose, or that their estates are split up 
into too many shares, there stands the fact, Landed property does not give these 
people the profits we expect it to give them, li is no sufficient answer to say that this 
is their own fault, and that the bunniahs who buy them out thrive well enough. The 
problem we have to solve is how to assess unthrifty people not how to assess bunniahs, 
Tf our only object is to obtain the highest revenue possible, by all means let us assess 
heavily. The process that ‘has been commenced will be completed. The Chuttree and 
the Brahman and the Jat will disappear as landholders. The revenue will be easily 
paid, and we shall have a thriving class of bunniah proprietors. But do not let us forget 
that if such times as those of 1857 ever return, we shall find on our side only a trem- 
bling crowd of money-lenders, and against us the mass of the agricultural population. 


My conclusion, therefore is, that the present standard of assessment is fully adequate 
for ordinary cases ; but I see no reason why large proprietors, especially Mahajans and 
others who have acquired their property under our rule, should not be assessed at a 
slightly higher rate. In practice, indeed, this is already done to a certain extent, for 
a village held by a community of small proprietors is ordinarily assessed in a more 
lenient and cautious manner than one held in sole proprietorship by a large owner. 
The Settlement Officer already possesses a discretionary power in this matter under 
paragraph 36 of the Sabharunpore instructions, which directs him to take * about one- 
half” of the net assets as the Government demand. 


11. The next question is as to the effect of the Rent Laws.in. 


estion IT. . 
reer protecting Occupancy-tenants from enhancement. 


The effect varies in different parts of the district according to the relative character 
of landlord or tenant. In most parts the landlords are powerful, and the chief cultiva- 
tors (Koormees, Aheers, Moraees, &c.,) are feeble-spirited creatures, and rents are 
raised almost invariably by agreement, without resort to the Courts. In some places, 
where the cultivators are strong, and Brahmans and Chuttrees predominate (notably in 
Pergunnah Chail) enhancement is resisted, and rents have been as yet little raised. 
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But the landlords of these parts have hitherto had no great incentive, in consequence 
of the lightness of the former demand, to press for enhancement; and, at the present 
stage of settlement operations, I am unable to say how far occupancy-tenants of 
this class may be able to shelter themselves under the protective clauses of the Law. I 
say nothing here about the impolicy of binding the Settlement Officer at the time of 
‘Settlement, in the matter of enhancements by the provisions of Act X., 1859, This 
seems now to be admitted on all hands. 


ied yowary Seleniene: 12. The third question is as to the extent to which, on 

Question III. theoretical grounds, in view of a settlement for a term of years, 
enhancement of rent-rates, beyond the present prevailing standard, may safely be as- 
sumed as a basis of Assessment. I have already pointed out, in paragraph 2, that 
there are two distinct grounds on which enhancement of rents may be speculated upon 
in any givon tract, vez. 


1. The ground that rents have beon hitherto for some reason inadequate and 
below the level of other similar tracts. 


2. The ground that rents, though previously adequate, have failed to rise with 
the rise in prices. 


In the first case, enhancement may certainly be allowed for, to the full extent 
probable with regard to the character and condition of the land owners and tenauts. 
In the secund case, enhancement maybe allowed. for, to some extent, but the amount 
must be determined with great caution in consequence of our insufficient knowledge 
of the laws governing prices in this country; and the estimate should be based rather 
upon known facts, such as the condition of the tenants, the extent of enhancement 
which has already taken place, and the like, than upon theoretical grounds. 


The first of the above conditions for enhancement exists in parts of Pergunnah 
Chail, which has not yet come under ‘revision ; and, I believe, in pergunuah Kuraree, 
where the revenue has been assessed by my predecessor with due regard to it, and here 
and there elsewhere. But generally, I: may say, that rents throughout the district have 
been kept well up to the mark. The second condition for enhancement exists, of course, 
everywhere, and rents have already risen to some extent in consequence. Iam not yet in 
a position to estimate the allowance that can be made for future rise under that head. 


Temporary Settlement, 13. The last question is as to the expediency of lea- 

Question fV. ving the assessments open to enhancement or readjustment 
during a term of temporary settlement. I cannot express my opinion too strongly 
against any such measure. The fallacy which lies at the root of the proposition is 
of supposing that the rise in rents is a steady process, which proceeds simultaneously 
that with the rise in prices or any other cause that brings it about. Rents do not rise 
steadily, but by jumps. A landlord does not take higher rents from his cultivators 
merely because prices have risen, but because he sees that they can pay more. 
When high prices, or any other causes, have made his cultivators prosperous, then, and 
not before, does he come down upon them for higher rents. It is plain, then, that an 
interval, sometimes a long one, must always elapse before he can obtain these higher 
rents, and during tliat interval he is not only no better off than he was before, but, in 
the case of a rise in prices, he is actually considerably worse off. He is receiving his 
old rents, while the purchasing power of the cash he receives is largely diminished. 
It is only when the rise in rents is considerably advauced that he begins to recoup 
himself. For the Government to interfere before he has recouped himself would be 
not only an injustice but a blunder. By continually meddling with the assessment we 
should only defeat our own end. We cannot expect the sapling to grow if we are 
continually pulling it up to look at the roots. Weconld, in fact, find no better methed of 
preventing it from ever becoming a tree. 

18s 
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Report by M. H. Court, Esq, 0.8.1, Commissioner, 4th Diviston, Allahabad, 
No. 242.—Dated Allahabad, the 29th March, 1872. 


1. My almost immediate departure, makes it impossible for me to enter into the 
subject in the complete way expected, and which the great importance of the subject 
demands. I can only venture on a few remarks. 


2. Inthe whole of the correspondence, enquiry is directed to the obtaining as a 
necessary preliminary to Permanent Settlement, the highest possible revenue; or, in other 
words, to exacting the highest possjble rates of rent from the cultivators of the land. No 
regard seems to be paid to any principle on which rates of rend should be based, or to 
the demand which would yield to the owner of the land a fair rental for the soil rented 
from him, or yet leave to the cultivator a fair return, for the labour and capital expended 
in the culture of the soil-rent, in fact, represents what can be exacted from the cultivator. 
It increases in proportion to the industry or skill of the cultivator without reference to 
the fertility, natural or artifical capacity of the soil. 


3. Where the landlord is powerful, the peasant poor and helpless, the rates of 
rent are out of proportion high. Where VV. the cultivators are powerful, the zemindar 
weak or indolent, he fails to recover what he might fairly demand. 


4. Under the laws as now in force, both parties are left to struggle against each 
other as they can. The cultivators have uo protection from Government, neither is the 
vemindar assured of the rents for his land, which are assumed as the basis of his revenue 
settlement with Government, excepting under process of Civil Law. 


5. Tho avowed intention of the long termed settlements under VII. of 1822, the 
procedure of which only was modified by IX. of 1833, was to make an equitable but 
modorate assessment on the cultivators of the soil, and to abandon to the zemindars 3rd 
of the gross rental plus the rents of waste lands brought under the plough by the 
zemindar, and plus any improvements made during the period of the settlement on the 
malgoozaree or assessed area. At the time the scttlement was made, the contract was 
for a 3rd of the rents which were determined between the zemindar and the assamee, 
without cost and by the Settlement Officer. It was not strictly a ryotwar settlement 
and yet practicably it was 80. The zemindar was anyhow assured the gross of which 
he paid.the Government quota. 


6. He was then proprietor with full proprietary title. Act X. cf 1859 has 
destroyed his full proprietary title and conferred rights, subordinate, it is true, but still 
interfering with his right. 


7. The present settlements are based on what are assumed as the full rental 
obtainable, but there is no new adjudicature of the rent roll. 


8. The repeal of Act XVI. of 1842 has left the zemindar helpless to enhance, 
‘unless on proved grounds of enhancement as defined by Act X. of 1859, but which 
have no consideration with the Scttlement Officer, and which may be, and frequently 
are, the subject of most expensive litigation. 


9, All these changes in the law have uprooted the system of fiscal administration 
and the tenures of which land was owned or occupied. 


10. The correspondence which led to the discussion profounded by the Board's 
Circular shows that the attention of Government was excited, not by any consideration 
toward the cultivators of the Boolundshuhur District, not by any regret that it had 
failed to secure to the cultivators of the soil a fair share of tho profits of their labour, 
or had failed to protect them from the exactions of their landlord ; but that.they did not 
get a moiety of the enhanced rents obtained by the zemindars after settlement, whether 
those rents were equitable or no, and on the other hand by the Collectors of Meerut’s 
Report on the Baghput Pergunnah, showing that nothwithstanding the enhanced value 
of the soil in fertility, the letting value, or rates of rent, had remained at the same rate 
as when the land had a value so small that landlords were compelled to entice culti- 
yators with almost nominal rent-rates. 
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11. Ido not think this satisfactory, and the law as it stands is to blame, and at 
all events, Ido not think it possible to lay down a standard of rent until a better 
principle of rent is in force. 


12, On the 2nd permanent question I would note that, as a rule, the cultivators are 
not affected by the price current ; they are entirely in the hands of Bunyas, Repayment 
of their cash advances for rent, or their grain advances for food seed grain, is in kind. 
The cultivator, if his crop is good, feeds himself and family from his field, aad he must eat 

a certain quantity whether the price curront makes the cust ten rupees one rupee, 





Report by W. S. Hauszy, C.8., Collector of Cawnpore.—Dated 30th March 1872. 


I Have been desired by the Board of Revenue to give my opinion on the 
general question of permanent and temporary settloments; to state whether it is, or 
miyht be possible to lay down some standard of average rates, below which no settle- 
ment should be confirmed in perpetuity ; whether rents have reached their full limits ; 
whether, on a review of the prices of past years, it seems improbable to expect any 
further increase in prices ; whether rents have so generally risen with prices as to ren- 
der a further rise unlikely in view of the probability of prices remaining stationary ; 
whether the population is up to the ordinary standard ; what is the margin of culturable 
land ; what are the prospects of improved means of communication or irrigation; is 
the transition state of Boolundshuhur and other districts entered on, or nearly at an 
end, in this district ; to furnish my opinion as to the staples by which the increase of 
prices should be tested ; whether the sharo of rental assets, at present left to the pro- 
prietors, is excessive ; whether [ can assumeany considerable prospective rise in rents ; 
whether it is the case that the Courts refuse to raise the rents on right of occupancy - 
tenants to such a standard as would seein fair and equitable, having reference to rents 
paid by tenants-at-will ; and, finally, whether it would be expedient to leave the assess- 
ments open to enhancement or re-adjustment during a term of temporary settlement, 
in consequence of the diminished value of metals, or the opening up of roads, railways, 

and markets. 


Before applying myself to any of tho questions raised by the Board, it may be as 
well to give a short history of this district, for the benefit of those who have not access 
to Sir R. Montgomery’s statistical report published by Government in 1849. 


The district of Cawnpore was ceded to the British Government in 1801, and at 
that time had a rent-roll of Rs. 22,56,156. The Government demand under the first 
assessment, which lasted for three years, was raised to Rs, 23,59,361. This was done 
by a Mr. Welland, who was the first Collector and Magistrate, and, strange to say, 
after he had reported as follows on the state of the district :—“The subjects in this 
part of the country are in the most abject poverty; let the face of the country be 
examined, and there will hardly be a manufacture found, or an individual in such circum- 
.stances as to ‘afford the payment of atax. The whole is one desolate waste, in which 
tyranny and oppression have hitherto universally prevailed.” But he adds :— The 
people were full of confidence in the justice and integrity of the British Government, 
and, looking forward to the blessings of a perpetual settlement, such as had been 
formed in Bengal, were ready to accede to any terms,” 


In the second year of this happy prospect, famine fell on the land, and the conse- 
quence was the sale in default of no less than 405 estates; and these sales would 
undoubtedly have been much more extensive, but that the Government could no longer 
find purchasers. These estates fell into the hands of unprincipled native officers and 
hangers-on of the Court. To remedy the injustice caused by these sales, Regulation I. 
of 1821 was passed, and a special commission appointed, by whom the sale of 185 
villages was reversed; but as this did not occur until long afterwards, it may be 
readily imagined that very few of the original owners were in a position to take much 
by appealing to the special commission, 

Moreover, the commissioners, losing sight of the original intent of the enactment, 
-admitted and decided every sort of suit regarding Jand ; and thus, before its abolition , 
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he Regulation, instead of being a means of restoring recently and fraudulently usurped 
rights, had, under the wide interpretation of the Special Courts, become an instrument 
ofdisturbance to tenures, (which, however weak originally, ought, in respect to their 
antiquity, to have been considered sacred), and engendered a feeling of insecurity in 
all matters connected with the land. 


In 1805 a fresh settlement for a further period of three years was made, which, 
though effected on the reduced assessment of Rs. 23,73,344, resulted in the further sale 
of 70 estates. 


In 1807 special commissioners were appointed to effect a new settlement, it being 
‘at that time the wish of the Government that, when fixed, it should be made perpetual. 
The Collector was consulted and gave an opinion in favour of a permanent settlement, 
but recommended the new assessment should only be fixed on trial for fifteen years. 
He was of opinion that two-thirds of the arable and waste lands were under cultivation, 
and he furnished an estimate of the assets of each pergunnah, but added the informa- 
tion that the estimates were mere guess-work, and not to be depended on. The special 
commissioners seem to have had no very great opinion of him, for they finally fixed the 
settlement for a period of three years only, at a reduced assessment of Rs, 21,69,340. 
Fiven this seems to have pressed very heavily on the people. Many landlords refused to 
engage, and villages paying revenue to the extent of Rs. 2,50,000 were let in farm, and, 
during the currency of the settlement, 49 more estates were sold. 


In 1812 another settlement was made by a Mr. Newnham at a further reduction 
of Rs. 8,707, and this settlement, though.originally only intended for four years, 
remained in force until 1840. 


This period suffered to a great extent from rash speculations in indigo and other 
country produce, and from the famous famine of 1837-38; this last alone brought about 
a remission of Government revenue amounting to Rs. 17,10,971. 


In 1840 began the settlement which, after lasting thirty years, has lately termi- 
nated. The financial result of this, at that time, was a further decrease of Rs. 1,08,392. 
This settlement was in a great measure effected by Mr. Rose, and was carried out on 
an entirely new plan; the whole country was surveyed, and maps prepared of every 
village, showing every field, and with them a detailed statement giving the names of 
every cultivator, his holding, rent, &ec. 


Mr. Rose commences his report on this settlement (dated 1842) by alleging that 
“ no district has ever suffered so much from bad administration as Cawnpore ;” but, 
notwithstanding this and superadding calamitous seasons, he records that ‘ the flour- 
ishing appearance of the district must excite the wonder of all who had witnessed the 
utter state of ruin to which it was reduced by tho famine.” Further on he moderates 
this statement, and says “ thero had been a general and extensive reduction of rent- 
rates, and that the cultivation was still much below the former standard.” He goes on 
to say :—“ No district in the North-West Provinces can show an equal extent of country 
paying such high revenue rates as are prevalant in seven out of the nino sub-divisions 
of the district ;” that “ there are no local or permanent advantages on the part of Cawn- 
pore sufficient to account for its very high revenue rates, as contrasted with those of 
similar districts ;” that “an excessive revenue demand may be long exacted without any 
deficiency, so long as you have a set of weakhy speculators at hand ready to put their 
money into land ;” that “in no district has there been such a rapid and extensive change 
of landed property as in Cawnpore ;” that “ at least three-fourths of the landed property 
of the district had changed hands in the preceding thirty years.” 


He also makes the following observations, which I note, as they bear on subjects 
which I shall hereafter touch on :—“ The demand for agricultural produce, caused by 
the large military cantonment at Cawnpore, might be adduced as a reason for the ready 
sale; but it would be a very unsafe one to take into account in fixing the assessment 
for a prolonged period ; since various contingencies may, at any time, cause the transfer 
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of troops to other parts of the country.” Again, he says:—“The Kormee* villages 
were rated much above the standard of the district, and the estimates of pergunnah 
officers would, if adhered to, have added 30 per cent. to the former assessment.” 


Mr. Rose’s anticipations of the recovery of the district from the effects of famine 
were, however, not realized. A revision of the settlement became necessary so early 
as 1845, which ended in a further reduction of Rs. 32,326. During the currency of 
the thirty years, the district has suffered from the Mutiny, and also from famine in 
1861-62 ; and though no villages have been sold in default of revenue, no less than 1,598 
villages, or portions of them have changed hands within that period. 


The following statement shows at a glance all the assessments of the district up to 
the present time :— 

ist Settlement, 2nd Settlement, 3rd Settlement.. 4th Settlement. 5th Settlement. 

Rupees 28,59,361 22,51,024 21,69,340 21 ,89,658 20,35,312 

To sum up the proceedings of the past, we have five times re-assessed the district, 
and each time has been distinguished by a reduction of the Government demand and 
by large transfers of property. (Sir R. Montgomery furnished a statement showing, 
from the cession up to 1846, 1,149 villages had been wholly transferred, and 301 in 
part, out of a total of 2,311. Appendix C., shows transfers of 602 villages wholly and 
996 villages in part.) 


To get at the total transfers from the cession up to date, we must deduct from my. 
tables 150 whole villages and 363 portions of villages transferred between 1840 and 
1846; the balance, plus Sir R, Montgomery’s figures, gives a grand total of 1,601 
villages, or 69 per cent. wholly transferred, and.943 portion of villages, or 40 per cent. 
in part transferred.t During the last two settlements we have twice suffered from 
famine and once from rebellion. We have not yet arrived at the long-oxpected per- 
manent settloment, and with every desire to confer the blessings of justice, peace, and 
prosperity on the people, we can hardly claim to have been very successful, 


A sixth settlement is now in progress, and it remains to be seen whether, profiting 
by the lessons of the past, anything can be done to better agricultural prospects, satis- 
fied, as we must be, that we have gained nothing during seventy years by alterations 
of the assessment; that the cultivator, so far from thriving under our rule, is still in 
the same state of abject poverty he was described to be in 1801; and that the proprie- 
tor has been in a chronic state of transfor ever since the commencement of the century. 


If we really wish to profit by the past, and look the whole subject fully in the tace, 
we muat at once admit that the only real standard which defines rates is the Govern- 
ment demand ; that the rent-rates per se have no connexion with, or bear any propor- 
tion to, the produce of the land; that they are the result of the Government demand, 
which is light or heavy in proportion to the statement of income received from the 
Government which preceded ours. To make my meaning clear, take, for instance, this 
district, The income received by our predccessors was stated to have been in round 
numbers twenty-two lakhs; when we took over the district from the Nawab, by some 
prefectly unintelligible process, the Collector of the time being arrived at a conclusion 
that the district could pay twenty-four lakhs. One thing, however, is quite clear—he 
never made the slightest enquiry as to the productive resources of the country (we only 
find one mention of such enquiry during the first forty years of our rule, and the 
result of that even was said to have been a mass of errors and utterly unreliable); so 
that in point of fact we accepted the Nawab’s rent-roll, as it was called, which was 
simply a statement of the amount he and his subordinates were able to screw out of 
the people; and, assuming the people could afford to pay more under our beneficent 
rule, we added on two lakhs of rupees to the annual demand. This being distributed 
over the pergunnahs was further sub-divided over villages, or rather heads of villages, 








Se es poe Ah ee 
* The Kormees are a caste of cultivators who may be said to understand what we call high farming, 
aud are celebrated for their indugtry and agricultural skill. 


+ Under the heads transfers 5, 6, 7, 8 in this table, I have only noted the first sale. ‘The land has been 
repeatedly transferred, as will be seen by adding together columns 12 and 18, which give a total of 3,034 
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and they again sub-divided it over the cultivators, In this way, it will be seen, the 
cultivator was made to contribute to meet the Government demand, and his contribu- 
tion subsequently came to be called rent. Butif rent is what we generally understand 
it to be—viz., that portion of the value of the whole produce which remains to the 
owner of the lands, after all the outgoings belonging to its cultivation, of whatever 
kind, have been paid—it is evident this contribution is not rent, for the produce of the 
land had never been asvertained, nor the cost of cultivation, nor the amount of profit, 
ifany. Things, however, went on for nearly forty years with a very slight variation in 
the contribution paid by the cultivator, till in 1840 the Government officials dignified 
it by the name of rent and, reversing the process by which the contribution had been 
fixed, evolved the Government demand out of the so-called rent. It is astonishing to 
find how, with all the trouble, energy, and genius which were expended in carrying out 
the settlement of 1839 and 1840, it never occurred to any one to ascertain whether 
there were any profits in cultivation so as tomake rent. The whole ability and energy 
of the Settlement staff was engrossed in ascertaining what they called rent-rates, but 
what I eall contribution-rates; and, it is only now, when we find the whole district so 
rack-rented—the people cannot be worse off—that we discover the land-revenue, so far 
from being the rental of the Government property, is a forced contribution from the 
occupant thereof. . 

That this same process has been followed all through the North-West Provinces 
I verily believe; indeed, it would be otherwise impossible to account for the extraordi- 
nary variation in the so-called rent-ratos in adjoining districts. 


If, then, the Government are anxious tolay down some standard of average rent- 
rates, it will be necessary first to discover whether there is any profit in cultivation—in 
fact, whether there is any basis for rent. Appendix A, which we shall presently dis- 
cuss, throws great doubt on the question; and until those figures are shown to be mate- 
rially wrong, seems unnecessary to discuss it; one obstacle primé facie appears, however, 
to be insurmountable —the distance of some portion of the provinces from the great 
centres of trade. The opening up of new means of communication may reduce the 
difference considerably; but I cannot understand how anything we can do will ever 
put outlying districts on an equality with those in the immediate neighbourhoods of 
the great marts, 


I will now procced to discuss the questions raised by the Board, but in doing so 
I must be allowed to depart from the order in which they stand, for reasons which 
will become obvious as we proceed; and premising that in all which follows I am refer- 
ing only to the district of Cawnpore, I shall begin by giving my opinion as to the 
staples by which the incroase of prices, if there be any, should be tested. These are 
gram, wheat, barley, joar, bajra, and sugar. The grounds on which my opinion is 
based will be found in the following statement :— 


Total Produce of the Districts in 1848 and in 1871. 





1848,* | 1871. 
Gram, ... nee one 573,210 600,000 
Wheat, ... vee wide 854,953 
2,723,433 
Barley, ... vee tee 1,834,336 
Joar, ine ae ss 1,032,601 
581,261 
Bajra, ... one aes 229,632 
a 
Sugar, ... ove vee 179,524 200,000 
Total, oe 4,204,256 4,054,694 
Cotton, sea wee oon 144,915 48,417 
Miscellaneous, _ bee 316,041 1,375,117 
Granp Torta, ase 4,665,212 5,478,298 


* The figures of the year 1848 are taken from Sir R. Montgomery’s work, 
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The six staples I have selectod in 1848 formed 91 per cent. of the total produce of 
the district, and again in 1871 we find the same six staples forming’74 per cent. of the 
whole out-turn. This percentage would, however, have been much larger had not the 
bajra and joar crop completely failed throughout the district. 


The only other staple which might have been selected is cotton ; I have rejected it 
because the cultivation is entirely regulated by speculation, If the price rules low 
during tho months of April, May, and June—i. ¢., just before the sowing season—the 
cultivation is sure to be curtailed. Moreover, I am firmly of opinion Bengal cotton 
will, before many years, almost disappear from the English price current. Itis incapa- 
ble of improvement at a profit, and can never compete with American cottons, which 
will ere long push it out of both European and China markets. 


The staples I have selected show an increase in 1871 over 1848, whilst cotton 
shows a very considerable falling off. 


We will next take the question whether rents have reached their full limit. To 
test this I have prepared a statement, Appendix A. This contains a comparative and 
detailed account of the cost of cultivating the six principal staples of the district. Mr. 
Hume’s figures are taken from a statement furnished by him in 1864 to the Board of 
Revenue; Sir R. Montgomery's are taken from his statistical report on the district of 
Cawnpore; my own are the result of enquiries extending over the past four years. 


Mr. Hume’s details are defective in many respects. Under the heading “ seed,” 
he has entirely omitted the large item of “ sugarcane slips ;” on the other hand, he has 
accounted for a great deal too much-.seed for both bajra and joar; under tho head 
“ ploughing” and manure he has charged nothing for the hoeing and the hauling out 
of the manure, nor has he allowed anything for weeding under sugarcane and wheat ; 
he has over-estimated the cost of irrigation, allowed nothing for thrashing and clean- 
ing, and his rent-rate for sugar-cane is evidently only calculated on one year’s occupa- 
tion of the land. His total charges, however, very nearly tally with mine, and in pro- 
duce we only differ considerably in the matter of bajra and sugarcane. As regards 
sugarcane, I have charged for the highest cultivation known in these parts, and conse-. 
quently have credited my account with the highest known produce, 


Sir R. Montgomery’s details are still more defective ; he allows nothing for manure 
and nothing for weeding, either barley or cotton. His well-irrigation is altogether 
under-estimated ; his premisos are wrong. He asserts that one pair of bullocks can 
water half an acre a day. This is quite out of the question: they might possibly, if 
hard pressed and worked for 14 hours, water half that area. Asa fact, however, the 
average is nearer an eighth of an acre. Bird-scaring, reaping, and thrashing are all 
ignored, as is also the second year’s rent for the sugarcane field. The result is, that 
his charges fall far short of either Mr. Hume’s-or mine, and as his produce is the same, 
his statement shows a considerable profit to tho cultivator. It is, however, but fair to 
add that he starts with the presumption that manure is rarely, ifever, used. I cannot 
say what was the case in his time, but 1 can bear testimony to the fact that now every 
village is emptied of everything in the shape of manure, just before the rainy season 
commences, and any one who is out in the district at that time will see every field any-~ 
where near the village site dotted with manure heaps, 


The statement itself contains at foot the grounds on which my charges are based. 
I have endeavoured to keep them as low as possible, and have restricted my investiga- 
tion to fields in which only one crop is cultivated; neither have J made any allowance 
for two crops in the season, because it is the exception, and not the rule, in this district. 
In a return lately made to Government, it was shewn that out of a total cultivation of 
8,53,820 acres, only 27,953 or little more than 3 per cent., bore two crops in the 
season. 


As regards mixed crops, every one who knows anything of agriculture must know 
that the result will be diminished produce, whether it be wheat and rape, or barley and 
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gram. It is only done in this country when the cultivator’s area is small, and with the 
object of having a little of everything. 


I have, however, given an out-turn considerably above the average, and, in the 
case of sugarcane, a bumper crop. I have charged nothing for manure itself—~only 
for the hauling out; nor have I said anything about the cost of getting the crop to 
market, as in this statement I have been discussing the cost and profit to the actual cul- 
tivator. A very small percentage of these take their grain to market ; it passes into the: 
hands of the zemindar or money-londer on the threshing-ftoor, I have only made such 
charges as a cultivator may expect to have to pay when emigration sets in to other and 
less densely-populated provinces, Supposing this statement, then, stands the test of 
criticism, it will be manifest that, if the cultivator of this district had to pay tor labour, 
he could not cultivate at a profit ; that ho can hardly be expected to be contented, and 
certainly cannot be considered a substantial peasant. And the fact remains that, after 
payment of the rent, the margin left for the cultivator’s subsistence is less than the 
value of the labour he has expended on his land. 


This is doubtless a new view of the matter, but none the less, I assert, is it a true 
one. I assert that the abject poverty of the average cultivator of this district is beyond 
the belief of any one who has not seen it. He is simply a slaveto thesoil, to the zemin- 
dar, to the usurer, and to Government. The only wonder is any one can be found to 
lend money to such an impecunious individual. It may be asked why, when things 
are so bad, he does not run away and try a new country. The answer to this is, there 
is no profession below agriculture; he believes, rightly or wrongly, his status would be 
no better in any other village, and with this drawback, in times of bad seasons, no one 
would help him. He knows by staying in this owa village it will be to the interest of 
the zemindar and money-lender to leave him sufficient to keep himself and family alive 
(they all have families); when asked why he does not go, he helplessly ejaculates “ kahan 
jaega ?”—-“ where shall I go?” and finally, there is that extraodinary love of home 
which, though prevalent in other nations, isa sort of mania in a Hindoo. So he goes 
on from birth to death in the same hopeless, insolyent state, happy if he can only get a 
little tobacco for himself and a pewter bangle for his wife. 


T have said he finds men to lend him money, and for the true exposition of his 
existence, it will be as well to explain who these lenders of money to insolvents are, and 
how it is they are able to extract blood from a stone. 


There are a class of usurers spread broadcast over the country, who lend money on 
a system called ugai, and make a very handsome profit out of it. It consists in advanc- 
ing a man ten rupees on condition of his repaying the loan in twelve monthly instal- 
ments of one rupee each. When seven or eight months have elapsed, the unfortunate 
is encouraged to borrow another ten rupecs on the same terms, but from this is deducted 
the balance of the first loan, and he finds himself juvolved for ‘another twelyo months 
with only the difference in cash, i. ¢., seven or eight rupees. From this date he may be 
said to be hopelessly in the hands of the money-lender ; before harvest time a further 
loan, subject to deductions as before, is taken, and the fruits of his labour go partly to 
meet his loan, partly to pay his rent, and partly to repay seed; the balance, if any, to 
keep body and soul together. I have inspected books belonging to these usnrers, and 
have seen as many as six hundred separate accounts of this kind in one man’s ledger. 


Tn addition to this, and as I have referred to it above, I may as well mention the 
terms on which he gets seed. Hoe obtains this generally from his zemindars, whose 
terms are not quite so usurious as those of the money-lender. The cultivator has to 
repay the original loan at harvest time, with 25 per cent. more, and not unfrequently 
is bound to dispose of his whole crop to the zemindar at rates favourable to the latter. 


I may add he lives entirely on the coarsest grains, one of which, kesari, is known 
to be actively deleterious, producing loin palsy, cases of which are very prevalent in 
the southern perguuuahs of this district, He rarely, if ever, tastes wheat in any form. 
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There are of course agriculturists—take the Kormis and Kachis for instance, 
who from generation to generation have been accustomed to work harder and use more 
skill in their cultivation than the miserable creatures I have been speaking of; but 
even they can do no more than get their livelihood out of the land, perhaps put a little 
more clothing on their bodies, and eat wheaten flour instead of bajra or kesari; but 
then thoy are a class of cultivators from whom the zemindar exacts higher rents. In 
defence of his action, it must be added, the villages to which these classes chiefly 
belong will generally be found to be higher assessed than their neighbours, and this 
notwithstanding that Mr. Rose, whom I have before quoted on the subject, was aware 
of the tendency of the native officials to over-assess them, and did his best to lower 
their rates to an equality with their neighbours. 


I regret to say that, with these few exceptions, the normal state of between three- 
fourths and four-fifths of the cultivators of this district is as I have above shown. It 
may appear to many to be exaggerated, and, from the nature of the case, it is of course 
impossible to produce figures in support of it; nevertheless it is the result of my per- 
sonal observations, and I feel confident the result of the whole discussion will be to 
prove I have not overstated the truth, 


Such being the position of the peasantry of this district, I need only add that the 
so-called revenue-rates of the district have been, during the past thirty years, higher 
than the rates of any other district in the North-West Provinces; and asserting that 
the transition state of Boolundshuhur and other districts neither has been, nor is ever 

. likely to be, entered on in this district, leave the Board of Revenue to decide whether 
rents have not more than reached their falllimit, and whether the Government. is still, 
or ever will be, entitled to a further share in the labour of these slaves of the soil. 


I will now proceed to review the prices of the past yoar. 


Appendix B. contains the prices of the five principal staples of the district. The 
rates quoted in the table from 1823 to 1837 are abstracted from Sir R. Montgomery’s 
statistical work ; from 1838 up to the present time, they represent actual prices paid 
by merchants of this city at harvest time in each year. The books of two of the oldest 
and largest firms of this city were kindly placed at my disposal, and I caused the 
actual rate paid for a specific transaction, during the month of Bysakh, equivalent to 
our month of May, in each year to be abstracted. 


As this list of prices shows a result very different from the generally received 
opinion as to a rise in prices, I shall be happy to assist in subjecting it to any test the 
Government may see fit to apply to it. I regret I cannot quote from any authority 
as to the sort of harvest there was from year to year ; but from all I can ascertain, and 
all I can myself recollect of the periods from 1840 to 1850 and 1850 to 1860, to the 
latter of which my experience is alone confined, the harvest during these decades were 
above, rather than below, the average, and considerably in excess of the two previous 
decades. The low prices and fine harvest of 1871 go very far to establish this, the 
prices of this year being on a par with those two decades. 


If this is the case—and general report bears my assumption out-—the cheapness 
of grain during those two decades is at once accounted for, and the fact established— 
there has been no rise in prices quotd the principal staples of the district during the past 
Jifty years. 

I have not thought it necessary:to include cotton in this table, as it is now well 
known the rise in price of that article was quite ephemeral and solely due to the’ 
American war. We have during the past yoar again reached the level of the ante- 
American war period, viz.,13 rupees per maund. I have omitted also sugar, and 
other products of a like nature, the cultivation of which may be fairly called market 
gardening ; because this high farming is carried on by an infinitely small percentage 
of the population, and because, were it increased to any extent, the profits would imme 
diately decrease, and further, because rents derived from that class of cultivation 
could never be used as a general standard for the district, one whit more than the 
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ordinary cultivator, taken a8 he is, could be made to cultivate with the skill and suc- 
cess of the Kachis and Kormis, the market gardeners of the country.* Nor do 1. 
foresce any increase in these prices, or know any cause which might operate to bring 
about such an increase, 


And here I will touch upon the question of improved means of communication. 


“Whatever advantages a district can derive from variety of communication, this 
one has enjoyed. Bounded on the one side by the river Jumna, and the other side 
by the Ganges, it has always had the full benefit of river communication. It has always 
had one of the main arteries of the country, the old Mogul road, running right through 
the southern part of it, and since 1840 has enjoyed the advantages of the Grand Trunk 
Road running through the northern portion of the district. Since 1854 it has had its 
communication northward increased by the Ganges Canal, and since 1860 it has had 
the East India Railway ; for nearly fifty yearsit had one of the largest military can- 
tonments in its centre; and after an interregnum of ten years suddenly found itself 
possessed of the largest emporium of commerce in the Upper Provinces. But as far as 
T can see, or figures can tell, not one of these advantages appear in any way to have 
affected the price of the staples of the district; so far from its deriving any further 
advantage from its Railway, speaking from an agriculturist’s point of view, I know 
nothing which will tend more to keep prices at a level.f So long as there are thousands 
upon thousands of acres of grain bearing lands yet to be brought under cultivation 
along the line of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway, there is no just cause to expect 
a rise in the price of grain. 


The question, then, whether rents have risen with prices, has already been disposed 
of. There has in point of fact been norise in either. There has been no rise in rent, 
and there could nat have been, because the settlement of 1840 left them so high, that 
the margin left for the cultiyation is as small as it can be, That there has been no 
rise in prices is apparent-feom Appendix B, 


These reasons prevent my assuming any considerable prospective rise in rents. 
They have also prevented any considerable attempt at enhancement through the process 
of law, from which I should be justified in asserting that the Courts refused to treat 
tenants with right of occupancy and tenants-at-will on the same footing. 


Asto the question of the population being up to the ordinary standard, I can 
only say it is considerably above it. By the census of 1865, it stood at 502 to the 
square mile; and though I cannot detain this report until the result of the census just 
taken is known, I have not the slightest doubt the past six years will show a great 
increase on that number. At any rate, the figure above quoted is considerably above 
the average of the whole North-West Provinces, there being only nine districts which 
were more populous in 1865. 


We next come to the question of the margin of culturable land yet to be brought 
under the plough. The following statement shows tho stato of the district thirty years 
ago in acres :— 


Total Percenta, 

Total Area. Barren. Culturable. Cultivated. Balance. of Balaces od 
Total, 
1,457,795 514,443 943,361 786,254 157,105 16°61 


er I 
* [ may be allowed to mention a case in point to show how the increased cultivation of one of theso 
garden products resulted in diminishing the profits of the first speculation. 


The Municipality of Cawnpore in 1867 began the cultivation of the edible sugarcane, At that time 
there was very little grown in Cawnpore, and the gardeners acrosa the Ganges in Oudh were deterred 
from competing in the cultivation, owing to the settlement operations then going on in that district, 
The first year the Municipality sold half an acre for Rs. 500, and several acres the second year at the 
rate of Rs. 200, They finished, however, in 1870 by only realizing about Ks, 60 an acre, This was 
entirely owing to competition. The assessment of the land in Oudh having been compicted, hundreds 
of acres were put under cane of one sort and the other, and any quantity of it was obtainable in the 
Cawnpore market. 

¢ Sie C. Wood foresaw this in 1861 ; at that time he wrote :—“ The probable effect of the railroads 
would seem to be towards the equalization of the prices of produce in different parts of india, and a general 
improvement in the wealth of all classes of the country, rather than to give any peculiar advantage to the 
landholders.” 
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T have no reason to suppose the new and more accurate survey will very materi- 
ally alter the figures in the second and third headings, 1 have lately received from the 
Settlement Officer the result of the new survey of the only pergunnah, Bilhour, which 
is completed, and I here give it in comparative form :— 


Total Balance Percentage of 
Total Area. Barren, Culturable, Cultivated, Culturable, Balance on 
Total, 
1840, ses 111,298 29,008 81,290 59,079 23,211 28°55 
1871, we 121,483 31,080 79,853 62,981 17,872 21°76 


The surveyors, it will be seen, have not been able to convert the area of the barren 
land into eulturable—indeed there is.a slight diminution in the culturable area, 


It is astonishing, however, to find that in a pergunnah which has for many years 
enjoyed the use of canal water, so large a percentage of culturable land should still 
be uncultivated. This, combined with the fact of there being 505 people to the square 
mile in the pergunnah, only tends to corroborate my former assertion—there is little or 
no profit in agriculture in this district. 


We will next turn to the question of whether rental assets, at present left to pro- 
prietors, is excessive or not. 


Appendix C has been prepared with a view of showing not only the extent of 
transfer of property in the district, but also to endeavour to show what, under thesmost 
favourable view of the case, the profits areworth. It is a well-known fact that a 
landholder, even in hard times, will sell ‘anything and adopt any shift rather than part 
with his land. When, then, we see the gigantic and wholesale transfers of land which 
have been going on ever since the cossion, we can only adopt the inevitable conclusion 
—there can be little or no profit in landed property. Were the subject confined to 
single transfers, it might be suggested, knowing the unthrifty nature of the agricul- 
turalist, that these transfers must have in a great measure arisen from the owner’s 
extravagance ; but when one comes to examine the subject either by the light of the 
price paid per acre, of the number of years’ purchase, or of the repeated transfers (for 
it will be observed the number of sales in columns 12 and 18 exceed greatly the num- 
ber of villages or shares transferred)—the only conclusion is, the properties were 
hardly worth buying, gud profits, and are certainly such as to offer no inducement 
whatever to invest capital inland. Indeed, I have been informed by several land 
speculators, they do not look so much to profits derived from the produce of the land 
or from enhanced rents; they expect, and as a fact do recoup themselves by, the 
interest on the monies lent by them to the villagers (when once they get possession 
of a village in this way, they take care to keep other usurers out). This interest, as 
I before explained, they recover chiefly in kind, and, added to the larger products, 
such a8 grass, fruits, fish, timber, &c., makes the return from their investment pretty 
safe. It does not, however, add to the prosperity and even comfort of the villager; on 
the contrary there is nothing which has so contributed to the demoralization of the 
country as the transfer of Jand to these harpies. 


Tn this table will be found a comparison of the price of land as it ruled during the 
three decades of the past settlement. It has been prepared either from inspection 
of actual sale-deeds, or, in their absence (many having been destroyed during the 

Mutiny), from the statements of the parties to the respective transfers. All cases which 
could not be corroborated in either of these two ways have been omitted from the Tegis- 
ter. Every precaution has been taken to fix the dates accurately in the absence of the 
deeds, by comparison with cur office registers of mutations of property and the Canoon- 
goes’* records in the pergunnahs. When I say ithas taken nearly eighteen months to 
compile, I trust the Government will give me credit for having taken every means in 
my power to assure its accuracy. 





aa 








* A country registrar, 
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In preparing the private transfer columns, I have omitted all mortgages, as they 
are for the most part mixed up with the sales ; but where a sale has been anticipated by 
a mortgage, and only the final settlement of accounts mentioned in the deed, I have in- 
eluded the original loan in the sale. The effect of this no doubt is frequently to show 
a higher price than that actually paid. Interest, and various other items, have all con- 
tributed to swell the whole before the final transfer took place. So also many of the 
sales recorded show a higher price than that actually paid. There are cases in which 
portions of villages have been transferred to other than shareholders, and a fictitious 
price entered in the doed of sale with the object of defeating the claim to pre-emption 
by a shareholder.* 


On the other hand, the sales under decree of Court, as a rule, represent bond jide 
transactions, and the number of land speculators in Cawnpore referred to by Mr. Rose, 
and still existing here, prevent land-selling by public auction below its value. In study- 
ing the statement, therefore, I am more inclined to accept the result of sales under 
decree of Court as representing the true state of affairs, and not those shown under private 
transfers. There is also another thing in the table which is calculated to mislead, but 
which combines to prove that the real value of land is even less than the figures show. 


The number of years’ purchase has been calculated on the assumption that the pro- 
fits of an estate are equal to the Government demand ; in other words, on the principle 
of 50 per cent. assets. 


This has been done in consequence of the Government of India, in the matter of the 
Income-tax, having decided that incomes-from land are to be assessed on this assump~ 
tion. 

Taking this asumption to be correct, it will be found that the interest on the total 
investments of 30 years in land sold under decree of Court amounts to Rs, 24-6-4 
per cent. To carry it out farther, the interest on the investments in the first decade 
amounted to Rs. 30-9-9 per cent. ; in the second decade to Rs. 24 2-5 per cent, ; in the 
third decade to Rs. 19-12-1 per cent.and yet land was only worth about four years’ pur- 
chase during the 30 years, and in the best decade only worth five years’ purchase. This, 
coupled with the fact contained in Appendices A and B, should satisfy most people that 
the profits have been greatly over-estimated. 


Here again this unfortunate district has suffered from having been mis-understood 
in the same way it always has ; because the city of Cawnpore is thriving, it has been 
assumed the district is also. If, in Rohilkhund, with a revenue rate of about Rs, 2, 
the profits of land are equal to the Government demand, under what possible assump- 
tion can the profits of this district be adjudged the same when the revenue rate is about 


Rs. 3? 


It is true that the statement examined by decades shows an increase in the last 
decade in the price of land, whether tested by the value per acre or by the number of years’ 
purchase. But, after all, the value per acre is a very uncertain test in a country where 
in some villages there is hardly an acre of waste-land, and in others three parts are bar- 
ren, (I have found it impossible to ascertain the exact amount of cultivated land trans- 
ferred, owing to shares in villages held conjointly being so frequently sold.) The num- 
ber of years’ purchase is, without doubt, the best test, and the error in the assumption 
of the profits equalizing 50 per cent. of the assets, does not affect this view of the case, 
or rather affects equally the first decade as the last. 


There has undoubtedly been an increase in the price paid for the land during the 
last decade. This may be in a measure owing to the depreciation in the value of 
silver, but also, as I believe, to the great increase of speculation in land arising from the 
indirect profits of usury, which will have of course risen with the increased value of pro- 





* T have cages on my register in which one-cighth of a village was sold for Rs, 200 to a sharcholder, 
and another similar share to an outsider fur nominally Rs. 2,000, 
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duce. Iam perfectly satisfied it is not owing to any rise in rents, though it may have 
been effected by the breaking up of waste-land through the agency of the Ganges Canal 
and otherwise. 


Whatever may have been the cause, it clearly is not owing to the increased profits 
of the cultivators, though in some cases it may have arisen from the purchaser being 
an a position to screw more labour out of the ryot. 


So small really is the profit to be derived from land-holding, that it has become 
almost unsaleable during the past year, partly from the imposition of the 10 per cent. 
cess for local purposes, and partly in consequence of the uncertainty attending the impend~- 
ing settlement. Anyhow it cannot be maintained that the country is in a satisfactory 
condition, or that there is any real progress or increase in the material wealth of the agri- 
cultural population, when land under the most exaggerated estimate is worth only five 
years’ purchase. 


On these grounds, then, I assert the share of the so-called rental assets at present 
left to the proprietors is very far from excessive, having regard to the amount of the 
Government demand, and taking into consideration all I have above stated as to the 
profits of agriculture, and superadding the fact that, good season or bad season, the 
proprietor has to pay the Government demand all the same. * 


The conclusion I arrive at, after considering the subject in all its bearings, is that 
no advantage is to be derived from leaving the assessment open to re-adjustment during 
a term of temporary settlement; certainly the lessons of the past do not point to any, 
nor the atatus of the agricultural population offer any hope. (Ido not say we are the 
cause of this unfortunate position, but.I do say our system has tended to keep them in 
the same hopeless state we found them.) J have shown there is little or no profit in 
agriculture ; I have shown there is no rise in prices ; I have shown that seventy years 
of British administration result in landed property being barely worth five years’ pur- 
chase. It remains now to show that we have little to expect from canals. 


I regret I cannot join in the sanguine expectations of those who look forward to a 
great increase in the value of land arising from the extension of canal irrigation. 


The Engineers who first laid out the canal thought of little else but the fertile parts 
of the country, and as a consequence tovk it through those tracts which were already 
sufficiently irrigated by wells. The advantage of this to the agriculturist was not 
very apparent. It raised the spring level through the country, and caused all the wells 
which were not built with masonry to fall in; it covered the hitherto fertile soil, and 
many places with silt; and the demand being greater than the supply, many villages 
had to be content with insufficient watering. They also entirely overlooked the natural 
drainage of the country, and built the canal right across it, The result has been to 
turn a large quantity of arrable land into barren waste. 


An experience of seven years in a canal-water district satisfies me that canal irri- 
gation, unless accompanied by drainage, is more injurious than otherwise. The Canal 
Department may doa great deal towards this, but nothing they can do will obviate the: 
necessity of the proprietors doing a great deal more for themselves ; this means the in- 
vestment of capital, in other words, means the using up any extra profit they may have 
realized from the use of canal water. 


Appendix D shows the result of one year’s experiment conducted last year to ascer- 
tain the comparative effects of canal water, well water, and no water at all, on two of the 
staples of the district. I am free to confess the season was not a satisfactory one for 
such an experiment (and it will be repeated this year, which, for the same reason, will not 
be conclusive), owing tothe continual showers of rain in the cold weather, which brought 
the products of the unirrigated land very nearly to an equality with canal irrigation. 
it, however, shows one thing, and that is, that well water is more productive than canal 





* We have now had a failure of the rainy season crop two years consecutively. 
This is now to be rectified : a scheme is on foot for opening it all up again, 
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water. This is a fact well known to agriculturiats ; but as the cause of the difference 
is still a matter for speculation, I refrain from discussing it. All, however, are agreed 
that eanal irrigated land is apt to become water-logged,—1 conclude from the difficulty 


of restricting the amount used; and ‘whenever rust appears among the cereals, it is 
worst in this kind of land. 


From this statement, however, I make the following deduction :—Admitting the 
increased value of a village which has been enabled by the canal to water land hitherto 
unirrigated, and to bring under cultivation land which has hitherto been uncultivated, 
I am of opinion that Government can afford to give up the difference between the in- 
ereased value and the water-rate ; for, as in the case of last year and this, Providence 
has supplied the irrigation which has brought the crops to perfection, and not the 
canal ; and if in every five or six years there comes a year in which canal water is un- 
necessary, surely the cultivator is entitled to share in the blessing of Providence as 
much as Government. Indeed, when one takes into consideration the fact that the area 
of canal irrigated lands is larger than the carrying capacity of the canal can supply, and 
that as a fact it does not give a full supply over the whole area, it is unreasonable both 
in the Department and Government to claim every advantage—-I mean such advantage 
as they have had no share in bringing about. 


It is true that, in the protection the canal affords against famine, the advantage of 
it is incalculable. But it cuts both ways ; if it protects the agriculturist against famine 
it also protects Government against remission of revenue. 


For my own part, believing as I do, that the only increase derived from canal irri- 
gation is the rent on new cultivation, which otherwise eould not have been brought 
under the plough, and which is, as a rule, poor land, situated at such a distance from 
the village site as to be incapable of sharing in tlie scant manuring the home fields get, 
I consider the water-rate as at present fixed quite sufficient, or, in other words, as much 
as the cultivator can afford to pay. The differential rates between garden and ordi- 
nary cultivation are quite sufficient to protect the canal from loss; and in view of the 
advantages of a perpetual settlement, any loss incurred from any of the above-mentioned 
sources should be accepted by Government. 


That we have some of the most fertile soil in the world will hardly be gainsayed 
when one considers the crops which are raised by the climate and soil unassisted, I say un- 
assisted because the amount of manure tsed, having reference to the whole cultivated 
area, isa mere nothing. Appendix HE shows that grain for grain, this seil and climate 
will produce cereals as heavy and as good as the English climate, and unassisted will 
yield within a third of what high farming raises from English soil. The difference is 
manure and seience—manure and science are capital, 


Whichever way one turns with a view of increasing the productive resources of 
the country, one has to face the difficulty of want of capital. And if my tables of the- 
cost of cultivation and the prices of the last 50 years are anywhere near accurate, it is 


hopeless, in the present state of affairs, to expect the investment of any capital in the 
soil. 


The only remedy is to reduce the Government demands, and by special enactment 
reduce the proprictor’s claim on cultivators with right of occupancy in proportion to 
it. Then settle the Government demands in perpetuity, and very few years will pass. 
ever our heads before a marked change will come over the people:. 


Tn 1861 Sir W. Muir recorded his views in favour of a permanent settlement; and: 
so exhaustive and able an advocacy leaves little or nothing to be urged in addition. 


The Government would save not only the expenses incurred in the periodical revi-- 
sion, but also the greater portion of the cost of collecting. For were the boon granted, 
one of the conditions should undoubtedly be that the proprietor must pay the Govern-. 


ment demand into the Head-Quarters-Treasury himself, in the same way as they have: 
to. do in Bengal. 
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The zemindars and ryots would be relieved not only of the temptation to waste 
money in attempting to purchase surreptitiously some hoped-for exemption, but also 
from the exactions of the army of native officials revision of settlement brings into the 
field. 


There is, however, another benefit which, though not mentioned by Sir W. Muir, 
T hold to be of incalculable value, and that is the being assured of the permanent value 
of their property. Sir W. Muir has shown most lucidly, in the commencement of his 
minute, that the landholders of these Provinces have already got perpetual fixity of 
tenure. It remains for me to point ont that every recurring revision of settlement, the 


value of the property is practically in abeyance, not only until the new assessments are - 


given out, but until all chance of a revision of the revision has passed away. This is from 
five to ten years according to the size of the district, and according to the number of 
revisions of revision which are ordered. Take, for instance, Saharunpore ; the settlement 
of this district with its three revisions took over ten years to complete ; Goruckpore 
took very noarly the same time, and was revised several times; so also Boolundshur 
and Moozuffernuggur have suffered under revisions of revision for lengthened periods, 
though not, perhaps, quite so long as the two other districts. I know no reason why 
other settlements, which have beon recently completed, should not also require revision. 
Whatever the period may be which elapses between the commencement of a settlement 
and its final sanction, I think every one must agree it is an intenso hardship on the pro- 
prietor being unable.to get or demand the full value of his property—indced it has no 
value, nor can it have until it is known what the future assessment is to be, and 
then only when that assessment is unchallenged. Thore is always the fear of revision 
for several years after the assossment is announced. 


This isin reality onc of the most serious evils of temporary settlement. As I 
have noticed above, land is at the present time unsaleable in the Cawnpore district 
chiefly from this reason. 


I omit all notice of that which His Honor has so ably exposed —the wilful depre- 
ciation of property which goes on whilst settlement operations are impending. I join 
heartily with him and colonel Baird Smith in the belief that a fair and equable assess- 
ment fixed in perpetuity would encourage the investment of capital; and can testify to 
the fact that the present system of temporary settlements acts as a bar to those ordinary 
improvements which are within the means and skill of the agrieulturist to omploy. 


The fact is, capital in this country, as everywhere else, is always looking for an 
outlet. I hold the custom of burying rupees in a pot is fast dying out ; trade in country 
produce and money-lending have taken its place, and the profits from both these sour- 
ces are so great, that it has become necessary to offer some other inducement to get 
money on to the land. Can there be any greater proof of this than is contained in 
Appendix C? 


Too great stress cannot be laid on Sir W. Muir’s objection to the alternative of 
long settloments. There is a charm, as he and Mr. Mill rightly say, in the words “ for 
ever” —such a charm in the ears of a native as few of us can appreciate, which, if 
combined with a reasonable reduction of the Government demand, would diffuse a 
spirit of contentment and satisfaction over the whole country, and for the sake of which 
we should be justified in giving up all prospective advantages, and which contentment 
and satisfaction will so contribute to the material wealth of the country, that when 
from the fall in the value of precious metals, or other causes we are forced to turn our 
attention to other sources for revenue, we shall not find the slightest difficulty in raising 
at. 
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at 1 anna pie: bird-scaring, one m1 ty three acres, for two months, at 2 rupees per mensem (contract ratey: cutting, four mén at 1 anna 6 


4, and four men at 2 annas for one day: weeding twice, sixteen men at 1 anna.6 pie each time: bird-searing one man to two acres, at 2 rupees 
nnas, and two men at 2annas: winnowing two men for one day, at 1 aba 6 ple. 


1 anna 6 pie: weeding, onec, twenty men at 1 anna 6 pie: watering by well, one pair of bullocks will irrigate one acre in eight days at 6 
t 2 annas each, and one man to guide the water at 1 anna 6 pié: water-rale, L rupee 8 annas: by canal flow, one man to guide water at 1 anna 
as for two days, and six men at | anua 6 pie for two days: winnowing, cight men at 1 anna 6 pie. 

t 12 annas, and three men for four days at tl anna 6 pie: sowing, eight men for two days at 2 annas: weeding and hoeing, four men, eight 
ana 6 pie; by canal, double lifts, cight men will irrigate an acre in two days at 2 annas each; one man to guide the water at 1 anna 6 pie; 


she exact detailed cost. 


ince | have charged two years’ rent. 


as a cart, and six men for two daysat I anna 6 pie: weeding, once, twenty men: watering, three times by well; one pair of bullocks irri- 
to guide the water at 1 wnna 6 pie; water-rate, 1 rupee, 8 annas; by canal flow, water-rate, 2 rupees, 4 annas; one man to guide the water 
_ men ditto at lanna 6 pie: winnowing, eight men at | anna 6 pie. 


days at 1 rupee, and four men for two days at one anua 6 pie: reaping, one share in twenty, equal 0” an average to | rupee, thrashing and 
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To cnable those who are intereated in the subject to understand my share in these figures, I add the following details: .- 

BAJRA.—Seed, two seers. Ploughing once a day, for four days, including sowing, two pairs of bullocks at 6 annas: weeding, once, four men 
pic: thrashing, two pairs of bullocks at 6 annaa, and two men at 1 anna, 6 pie, winnowng at t anna 6 pie. 

JOWAR.—Seed, two scers. Ploughing three times, including sowing six pairs of bullocks, for one day, at 6 annas: manure, two carts at 8 ant 


per mensem, for two months: rcaping tour wen for one day, at 2 aunas, ordinarily paid for by oné share in seventeen: cleaning two pairs of bullocks at 6a 


BARLEY.—Seed, sixty seers. Ploughing six times, two pairs of bullocks, earh day at 6 annas: manure, four carts at 8 annas, and twelve men at 
Annas; requires two waterings, two men at | anna 6 pie, equal to 16 (sixteen) days’ work; by canal, two lifts, eight men will irrigate an acre in two days a 
6 pic: water-vate 2 rupeca 4 annas: cutting, eight men at 3 annas, but the custom is one share in twenty-one shares: thrashing, aix pairs of bullocks at 4 unn 


SUGAR-CANE.—Seeda, 4,000 pieces. Ploughing cight days, two pairs of bullocks at 6 annas: manure, one cart of four bullocke for four days a' 
limes, at | anna 6 pie: watering by well, cleven times; one pair of bullocks will water an acre in eight days, at 6 annas per dicm, and two men at } & 
water-rate, 3 rupees 5 annas 4 pie; by canal flow, water-rate, 5 rupees; one man for eleven days at 1 anna 6 pie. 


T have accepted Mr. Hume's estimate of the coat of cutting the cane aud manufacturing the sugar-cane, as I can get no accurate information as to 1 
The leaves of the caue are never sold. 
Thave given the cost of the most expensive cultivation of sugar-cane, which necessitates the land being tallowed for a year previous to sowing; 


WHEAT.—Secd, forty seers. Plonghing cight times, two pairs of bullocky at 6 annas: manure two carta of four bullocks for two days at 12 ano 
gate an acre in eight days at 6 aunas, two men at 1 anna 6 pie; by caual, double lift eight men will irrigate one acre in two days at 2 annas cach; one man 
at | anna 6 pie: reaping, two men at 3 annas, usually pald for by one share in twenty-one: thrashing, six ballocks for six days at 4 annas per pair, and three 

GRAM.—Seed, one maund. Ploughing cight times, including sowing, two puirs of bullocks at 6 annas: manure, one cart of four bullocks for twe 
cleaning two days, one pair of bullocks at 6 annas, aud two men at | anna 6 pie. 
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APPENDIX E. 











ol he ae 2 
4 -t ae 28 
o Oo | 42 
= 4 2S |g Q 
2 = =A 8 
ses a, | 2 | Be ieRs 
s a al of Where grown. 33 i ee ar) o. 
& : a & | oF [358 
I 3 s we jwacs 
m ‘bp “ep Ra |Rasg 
3 a 4 a ORS 
E E ql ie 
Ibs. ozs.|lbs. oz3.jlbs. ozs,/Bushels. 
Bundelkhund, ..{ 4 0] 94 0/ 63 0 20 
1 |Red Wheat, . 
Purchased in the 
Bazar. 
Model Farm, Cawn-| 3 10] 68 0} 63 0 22 
pore. 
» |Red Wheat, ... 
Seed from Mr. 
Robertson. 
Cawnpore, aw. | 315 ]= 6350 | 60 0 20 
3 |White Wheat, : 
Purchased in the 
Bazar. 
4 |Barley, ».| Ditto, we | 3584530158 0 28 
r| Allahabad, oo | 3 21 60-0} 53 0 29 
5 |Barley, ; 
From English Seed 
acclimatized. 
Cawnpore, we} 3 4] 52 0] 038 0 28 
6 |Barley, tee 
From English Seed. 





Average yield in Eng- 
land per Acre. 





Bushels, 


33 


33 


30 


40 


RemMargs. 


N. B.—Samples 
18,4 are discolor- 
ed, owing to the 
heavy rains this 
year, when the 
grain waa still on 
the threshing floor. 


Wheat at 16 mds. 
per acre. 


Barley at 18 mds. 
per acre, 





Report by A. Suaxespzar, Ese., Commissioner, 5th Division (No. 3441),—dated 


Benares, ith June, 1872. 


Sir,—I have the honour to forward, in original, replies from the officers 
noted in the margin 
to the Board’s Circu- 
lar T.T.T., dated 27th 
September last, on 
the subject of Perma- 
nent Settlement and 
the system of 30-years’ settlement in force in the North-Western Provinces. 


Mr. P, Wigram, Offg. Collector of Bustee. 

» 4. Simson, Collector of Azimgurh. 

» J. BR. Reid, Settlement Officer of Azimgurh. 
Moulvie Nazeer Ahmed, Deputy Collector of Azimguth. 
Mr. A. R. Pollock, Collector of Mirzapore. 

» J. Lumsden, Offg, Collector of Benares. 

Rai Buldeo Buksh, Deputy Collector of Benares, 
Mr, W. Oldham, Offg. Coilector of Ghazeepore. 
Pundit Dabeepershad, Deputy Collector of Ghazeepore. 


2. A copy of the Circular was sent to each Collector and to the Settlement Officer 
of Azimgurh. The Collector of Goruckpore has made no response. Mr. J. Simson, 


( 87a ) 


Collector of Azimgurh, states that his practical revenue experience has been too limited 
to enable him to submit any views of real value on the important points treated of in 
these papers ; and Mr. Pollock, Collector of Mirzapore, had no new ideas to record on the 
subject. Mr. Lumsden, Officiating Collector uf Benares, had not been able to give the 
matter sufficient attention and consideration to enable him to submit a report of the nature 
required, but forwarded a note on the subject by Rai Buldeo Buksh, Deputy Collector. 


3. Mr. P. Wigram has given careful consideration to the questions raised, but 
he is in charge of a “ backward” district, of which the settlement has only lately been 
revised, and where advance in every direction may be contidently hoped for in the 
future. He remarks on the extreme difficulty, not tosay impossibility, of laying down a 
standard of average rates below which no settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity. 
He thinks it might eventually be advantageous to make a permanent settlement subject 
to a ratable increase in proportion to the rise of prices; but he would defer this until 
experience proved that rents had reached their limit, which is, as he remarks, postpon- 
ing the measure almost indefinitely. He believes 50 per cent. for a temporary settlc- 
ment is fair, but he would leave a discretionary power with the Settlement Officer. With 
regard to the operations of the rent-laws, he considers that they do in some measure 
restrict and delay the securing by the landholder of his full rents; and he notes that as 
the settlement of Bustee has only just been revised, there seems no necessity for can- 
vassing the question of prospective enhancement of rent-rates as affecting a settlement, 
so far as that district is concerned. Finally, he strongly deprecates leaving assessments 
open to enhancement during the currency of a settlement, and would prefer to that a 
10 or 15 years’ settlement where railways or canals were likely to be opened. 


4, Mr. J.R. Reid, an officer intimately conversant with the subject under discus- 
sion, and actually employed in revising the temporarily-settled portion of the Azimgurh 
District, is peculiarly well-qualified to afford valuable assistance to the Board and 
Government ; and I am glad to find that in his letter dated the 29th ultimo, he has 
recorded his opinions distinctly on each of the points raised. The reportis fall of inter- 
esting facts and suggestions, which speak for themselves, Mr. Reid thinks it hardly 
possible to lay down a standard of average rates below which no settlement. shall be 
confirmed in perpetuity; and he proceeds. to. support this view with reference to the 
circumstances of that part of the Azimgurh District now under re-settlement, The 
feeling which prevails in regard to the enhancement of rents is noticeable, but it cannot 
be expected that any such forbearance on the part of landlords should long continue. 
I would draw attention to Mr. Reid’s belief that “ were cultivating rights put in abey- 
ance, landholders could, by merely letting competition take its course, run rents up te 
very much more than they are at present, or are likely to be, and at once obtain what are 
commonly called rack-rents.” This indicates a remarkable demand for land, occasioned 
no doubt in a great measure by the increasing difficulty experienced among a large class 
of the population in obtaining any other better means of livelihood. 


5, Ican add nothing to what Mr. Reid writes in his fifth paragragh in regard to 
the inexpediency of having a permanent settlement subject to a ratable increase of revenue 
in proportion to increase of prices. That officer is decidedly opposed to such a scheme, 


and I entirely concur with him. 


6. Mr. Reid would allow a certain discretion to Settlement Officers to deviate 
from the standard of 50 per cent. of rental assets, but he shows that in the Nizamabad 
Pergunnah, on the settlement of which he is at present occupied, the holdings are so 
small {an average of 13 acres), that increasing the burdens of the zemindars would be 
attended with great risk. He notes that in some cases he has fixed the Government 
demand at not more than 45 per cent., but he also remarks that there are occasionally 
instances in which, though the demand is more than 50 per cent., there is no hardship. 
He would in short leave a discretion with the Settlement Officer, and in such a matter 


I do not see why it should not be so. 
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7, Enhancement under the rent-law has not, Mr. Reid remarks, been much taken 
advantage of in Azimgurh, and whereattempted, has encouraged the belief that rents of 
hereditary tenants cannot be touched. It has still to be seen how the decisions of the 
Settlement Officers will be regarded by the Civil Courts. 


8. The inexpediency of making a settlement on theoretical grounds, and adjusting 
from time to time, has been noticed above, and is equally applicable to temporary as to 
permament settlements. In connection with this part of the subject, Mr. Reid has 
recorded what appear to me some valuable remarks and suggestions. The conclusion 
arrived at is that the present system of settlement should stand. 


9. Moulvie Nazeer Ahmud in his memo, does not enter into details, but his opi- 
nions are plainly enough given. He writes, —“I therefore should like the permanent 
settlement to be diseussed no more, at least for the present generation.” He would 
adhere to 30 years’ settlement for the present, but thinks that “ perhaps after one or 
two renewals of assessments, 50 years will be a fair time to let the people rest :” “ as for 
altering the proportionate value of the Government demand, it is the worst thing that 
can be advised,” 


10. Rai Buldeo Buksh, Deputy Collector of Benares, in his memo. calculates the 
net income of zemindars at 30 per cent. of the gross rental, and considers that this 
amount of profit could not be reduced. He would, as a remedy for the present state of 
things, abrogate the Hindoo law of inheritance, and the right to claim partition, and 
substitute the law of primogeniture. He would not allow any option to Settlement 
Officers to deviate from the 50 per cent. rule. He would simplify the rent-law, and 
exercise a very strict watch over putwarees’papers, and make lumberdars responsible 
for their correctness. IIe entirely disapproves of a system of assessment based on spe~ 
eulation or prospective rent-rates, but he would make an exception in favour of irriga- 
tion canals. He thinks no general staudard ol acreage rates, below which no settlement 
should be confirmed in perpetuity, can bo faid down for a large tract of country, but 
that it might be done for each separate district ; and as to Benares, he considers that 
except in regard to some right-of-occupancy-tenants, rents have reached their highest 
limit, He is altogether opposed to the open permanent setttlement, and equally so to. 
assessments in kind or according to the market value of grain. 


11. Mr. W. Oldham has not attempted to discuss the questions in order, because 
he considered that most of them could be * satisfactorily answered only by an officer 
ef large experience in the non-permanently-settled districts.” He then proceeds to 
record instances in support of his view, that “a permanent settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces would be a measure unwise, unstatesmanlike, and after having 
caused heavy pecuniary loss to the State, likely at some future time to be upset.” 


12, Pundit Dabeepershad’s views do not materially differ from those recorded by 
the two other Deputy Collectors, He considers a standard average rate, below which no 
settlement should be confirmed, to be impracticable ; and “a permanent settlement, with 
a ratable inercase of jumma for a certain number of years, would lose the character of 
permanency.” He would retain the present half-asset rate, but give the Settlement 
Officer discretion to wary it for reasons to be assigned. He remarks that “ rent-laws to 
a great extent restrict the full demand of revenue to which Government is entitled, and 
this cannot be remedied until the right of occupancy of cullivators be altogether done 
away with; but he sees no reason why such rights should now be disregarded.” 


13. With the exception of the report fernished by Mr. J. R. Reid, I fear the 
opinions forwarded herewith will not be thought of much value as helping towards an 
elucidation of the important points under discussion, but it will be remembered that 
this Division is peculiarly circumstanced. Three of the districts and a part of a fourth 
are permanently settled. A portion of Azimgurh is now undergoing revision, whilst a 
30 years” settlement of Goruckpore and Bustee (both backward districts) has only 
lately been concluded. Mr. J. R. Reid was thus the only officer in the Division wha 
could be specialty looked to to devote to the subject such an amount of attention as could 
alone entitle any opinions to consideration in a matter so important. 
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Report by Witton Otpuay, Esq., L. L. D., Officiating Collector, Ghazeepore, dated 
the 24th October, 1871. 


2. IsHALL not attompt to discuss in order the points mooted in the circular, because 
most of the questions could be satisfactorily answered only by an officer of large expe- 
rience in the non-permanently-settled districts, and this experience I do not possess. 


3. Iam inclined to think that, in the history of our administration, every attempt 
by tho government of one period to bind irrevocably tho actions of all subsequent 
governments has had two results. 


I.—Serious injustice, inconvenicnce, or loss has ensued; and 


TI.—It has beon ultimately found necessary in a groater or less degree to sot 
aside the intcutions of the preceding government, and to change a policy formerly 
declared irrevocable. 


4. It may perhaps not be out of place to mention a few instances when this has 
occurred. 


Y.—In 1781 A.D., after Cheit Sing’s rebellion, a perpetual settlement of the 
whole Benares province was made with Rajah Mahcep Narain and his descendants at 40 
lacs of rupecs. A few yoars later this settlement was considered so unjust towards 
inferior proprietors that pressure was put on the Rajah, and he was induced in 1794 
A.D,, to give up the propriotary right in the province conferred on him 13 years before. 


II.—In 1784 A.D., and thereabouts, perpetual grants of land and ponsions were 
conferred by Warren Hastings on various Rajahs and Chiefs in the Benares province. 
In 1789 A.D., these wore changed by the Goverament of Lord Cornwallis into life- 
estates. 


TiI.—In the Settlement of 1795 for Benares, and of 1803 for the Western Pro- 
vinces, auction-sale of land for default of revenue was established, andit was declared 
that the exclusion of the old proprietors should be perpetual. A very large number of 
the auction-sales were a fow years afterwards cancelled by the sale commission. I am 
myself convinced that our only hope of securing the permanent loyalty of some of the 
most warlike and numerous of the Rajpoots, Bhouhar, and Mussulman tribes lies on. 
their ro-instatement in the hereditary property of their tribe, which was lost through the 
fault or misfortune of individuals years ago, who had, it may be held, only a life-interest 
in the land, and no power of alienating or forfeiting it for perpetuity. 


IV.—It has been determined by the highest authorities that the recently imposed 
acreage-tax and the road-cess in Bengal do not constitute any breach of the permanent 
settlement. But the principle has been announced in some quarters, that the present 
loss of revenue caused by the permanent settlement of 1793 A.D., and 1795 A.D., 
is so large, that justice and expediency alike demand that they should be set aside. 
The Natives, for the most part, are of opinion that this has been alroady dono by the 
laws imposing cesses. However crroneous this opinion may be, there is, I think, room 
to doubt whether, if the authors of the permanent settlement had been able to foresee 
the passing of the law imposing cesses, they would have enacted the first clause of 
Section X. of Regulation 1., 1793, in precisely its presont form. 


5. As from these and other cases which might bo cited, it appears that, as a rule, 
harm and inconvenience has resulted from every attempt to limit the freedom of action 
of subsequent Governments, it appears to me in the highest degreo probable that 
precisely the same results will ultimately ensue, if any attempt be now made to bind our 
successors for all future time by declaring perpetual the settlement of any portion of the 
North-Western Provinces. 


It may be thought that the knowledge now possessed is more complete, and our 
prescience of the subsequent course of events more certain than was that of our prede- 
cessors, ‘That this is the case may readily be admitted, but still experiences show every 
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day that the most complete knowledge often is proved by subsequent events to have been 
defective, and that the most confident expectations are liable to be falsified by time. 


6. On these grounds, I am of opinion that a permanent settlement of the North- 
Western Provinces would be a measure unwise, unstatesmanlike, and after having 
caused heavy pecuniary loss to the State, likely at some future time to be upset. 





Report by Rat Butpgro Bursy, Deputy Collector, dated the 6th November, 1871. 


Bezrork entering on the subject of permanent, I propose first considering the 
terms of temporary settlements, and with this exception proceed to examine each point 
in the order it stands in the Board’s letter :— 


Respecting Temporary SETTLEMENTS. 


2.1.—THE present standard of assessment at 50 per cent. of the gross rental is, I 
think, as highly as can safely and expediently be raised ; at this rate the net income of 
the zemindars amounts to only 30 per cent., as per following detail :— 


50 per cent. Government Jumma. 
5 4, 5. Government Cess. 
34 45, 5, Putwarees’ Fees. 
24 4, 5, Lumberdars’ Fees. 
5 4, y, Unrealisable balance from various causes, indigency, or insolvency of 
tenants, bad seasons, &c, 
4$ ,, 5, Miscellaneous village and collection expenses and taxes, &e. 
70 45-55.“ Total of expenses and Government demand. 
30 4 4, Balance, the net profits of the zemindars, 


This, divided among a large number of shares in petty estates (as the case generally is), 
would have scarcely provided a sufficient amount for their maintenance had it not been 
supplemented by the proceeds of cultivation, &e., 


3. To reduce this percentage of net profits in the present state of the Hindoo law of 
inheritance, by which land is equally divided among the sons of the deceased, and under 
the existing law for partition, which affords:facilities for the sub-division of estates and 
shares without any limit, would be almost to deprive the proprietors of the substantial 
benefits of their inheritance, and to leave only a nominal interest in their property. 


4, The old Hindoo law of dividing real property was framed at a time when 
uncultivated land was in abundance, and an individual could occupy and reclaim as 
much of it as he would and could, in addition to his ancestral share of the cultivated 
iand. But itis not suited for the present requirements and circumstances of the coun- 
try. Could this law and its offspring, the act of partition, be substituted by the law 
of primogeniture, or any other, by which ancestral landed property could descend intact 
to one individual without sub-divisions, the Government could in that case be in a position 
not only to raise the present standard of their assessment to a somewhat higher rate, 
but to cause a real and material improvement, and to impart a high tone to the cha- 
racter of the community at large, by compelling indirectly the younger sons of a family 
to leave their homes and slothful habits, and to employ their energies in seeking other 
lucrative and useful occupations, which are now neglected. 


5. Should the old law and usage of the country continue to be respected, as it 


has hitherto been done, even then the present rate of assessment is the highest that 
could be exacted. By old Hindoo law, the share of Government in the produce of land 
is one-sixth in ordinary times, raised to one-fourth in the timo of war or any other 
emergency. The fifty per cent. of the gross receipts of the zemindar, who generally 
(whether by bhaolee, bataee, konkoth, or nukdee and zahtee) gets one-half of the 
actual produce of land from the cultivator, is just the one-fourth part, that is, the largest 
share at the highest rate Government can receive in the time of emergency. 
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6. The fact of some of the great despotic Mohamedan conquerors, or of any avari- 
cious petty Hindoo chiefs, sometimes having squeezed out more than the above rate, 
cannot be cited as a proper precedent for a just and enlightened Government; for it was 
considered rather an exception than a rule, an oppression and an aggression against the 
laws of country, justice and equity, which wasalways being evaded by the weak, and 
resisted by powerful subjects by every means in their power. 


7. The fifty per cent. share of rental assets at present left to the proprietors, 
considering the number and amount of expenses they are obliged to undergo, is not 
excessive, and I cannot, therefore, recommend the expediency of allowing option to 
Settlement Officers of changing that rate at their discretion. 


8.IL—I do not think the operations of the rent law result generally in restricting 
the full demand for land-revenue to which Government may fairly be entitled, but it 
must be admitted, that considering the ignorant and uneducated class: of persons for 
whom it is intended, the law is rather nice and intricate, and some of the doubtful points 
(especially those connected with right-of-occupancy tenants, and resumption of invalid 
miéifeos) and variously interpreted by the lawyers, making its operation rather uncer- 
tain, added te the great expense attendant on the institution of cases under it in courts, 
discourage the pcople from benefiting from it so generally as they otherwise would. 
The remedy to remove the evil is to simplify the law as much as possible, so as to make 
it clear and comprehensive to those whom it concerns, and to diminish to the minimum 
the expenses attendant on it in courts. 


9. Another chief cause overlooked by the Board, which adds to the difficulty of 
successfully prosecuting cases under the rent law.in the permanently-settled districts ; 
and which mainly operates against the exertions of settlement officers in discovering 
the true assets of estates in temporarily-sottled districts, is the generally incorrect state 
of putwarees’ papers. The payment of putwarees through the Tehsildar by zemindars 
though useful in many respects, has disturbed the old relations existing between them. 
Formerly the cultivators were the victims of putwarees’ intrigues with zemindars ; now 
for want of any organized and efficient agency for their supervision and the testing of | 
their papers, all parties, including Government, are sufferers at their hands. 


10. I must not be understood by the above to be an advocate for lapsing to 
the old system of putwarees being paid direct by the zemindars, but all I recommend is 
that the latter (who now in a measure consider themselves released from all responsibi- 
lity respecting putwarees’ papers) be legally made to take more active interest in their 
village accounts, Why should a banker or merchant be punished for uttering a false 
account book of his trade, and not a lumberdar for that of his rents? Some distinct law 
making zemindars, or at least lumberdars, responsible for the correctness of the papers 
of their accountants, the putwarees, is, I think, very much needed. The amount,of losses 
which Govornment suffers through the untrustworthiness of village papers, and the 
extent of mischief which is caused by it to others, does not appear to be fully known to 
the generality of officers, 


111IL.—This is a local question, and cannot be discussed generally ; however, it 
seems to be very undesirable to add to the certain burden of the proprietor, who, as has 
been shown, does not get more at the present rates than is barely sufficient for his 
maintenance, on any insufficient and uncertain grounds, or on a mere caprice of Settle- 
ment Officers, some of whom may not be over-indulgent in their estimates, 


12. It is generally believed, and to a certain extent is a fact, that in temporarily- 
settled districts, at, or a short time before the expiration of the term of settlement, the 
proprietors cease raising the rents of their tenants, or of bringing now land under culti- 
vation, but as soon as the assessment of Government demand is made on the existing 
assets, the cultivators are called upon to contribute their quota to the increased jumma 
for which the proprietors had been made to engage, and rents are at once raised either 
by the consent and sufferance of parties concerned, where that is practicable, or by the 
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course of law, where that is necessary. In such clearly-proved attempts to defraud the 
public of its proper dues, the Settlement Officer may be permitted, after his reporting the 
case, with statistics aud reasons for his opinion, to the Board, and after hearing is given 
to the defence of the proprietors, to assume a small enhancement of rent-rates, say up 
to five per cent., on the existing rates in the calculation of his assessments. 


13. I cannot recommend the expediency of assuming, at the time of settlement, 
any rise in rents which may be speculative and prospective only (with the above excep- 
tion, which must be based on facts), with the view of taking for an indefinite term of 
years a larger share than is usual of the existing rental assets. 


14. ‘The real cause for congratulation to the people, and the sources of prosperity 
under the British rule, as contrasted with the former Governments, and felt by the 
generality of the ignorant masses, unaccustomed to thinking, is, that while the latter 
harrassed thenr with annual tushkhees, assessment made on insufficient or fictitious 
grounds, burdened them with numerous oppressive abwab cesseg, and, in the realization 
thereof, subjected them to the most rapacious underlings, in whose hands neither their 
persons nor property were secure. Under the former, although this last evil is not quite 
extinct, yet once they had the settlement of their estates concluded, they were free from 
the two former ; enjoyed long, if not permanent, leases based on real facts ( which in 
truth were long terms of peace and happiness), and had to pay a few and fixed cesses. 
Should the system of assessment, based on an assumed speculative and prospective rent- 
rates be introduced in settlements, should the terms of temporary settlements be very 
much reduced, though there may be some inconsiderable increase of the Government 
demand, yet it cannot very likely fail to be at the expense of the contented feelings of 
the majority of the people, and may add to the evils complained of the former Govern- 
ments, the hardships of punctual and regular realization of the dues, and of the penalty 
of forfeiture. 


15. The operation of an ordinary settlement takes such a long term of years to 
complete it thoroughly, causes such an extra drain on the mental peace and bodily 
comfort, and the moneyed resources ot the people, that after its conclusion they are 
most in need of those comforts and enjoyments which an undisturbed long term of set- 
tlement, with moderate assessment under a good Government, can only confer. 


16.1V.—For the reasons above stated, I would not advise the expediency of leaving 
the assessments open to enhancement or to re-adjustiment, during tho term of temporary 
settlement, contingent only on the diminished value of the precious metals, the creation 
of new centres of consumption, or the increased facilities of communication. The loss 
occasioned by the former may in a way be made up by additional appropriate taxes, 
and that by the two latter, by introducing some kind of town or transit duty in the 
locality where it may be needed. 


17, The case with irrigation canals is different; their construction costs a great 
deal, and they are directly instrumental in imparting fertilizing influence to the soil, and 
increasing its productive powers ; a clause as to the readjustment of jumma, consequent 
on the opening of new canals of irrigation, may be inserted in the settlement adminis- 
tration paper. In other cases, leaving temporary settlements open to enhancement of 
jumma, howsoever just the measure may seem to be, is likely to deprive the people of the 
peace and tranquillity of the mind, and is sure to keep them in a state of dread and sus- 
picion, which, succeeding anxieties they have been suffering while the settlement was 
being made, must be very distressing. And after all, in many cases it may be diffi- 
cult to carry out those measures of enhancement so judiciously and carefully as to avoid 
hardships, and at the same time to assess a reasonable amount. 


18. Besides, the system of short temporary settlements, or of open temporary 
settlements, liable to the enhancement of jumma during its term, on the increase of 
rental assets, is not likely to yield nearly as large a revenue as it may be at first expected 
by the most sanguine calculations. For, as has been stated in a preceding paragraph, 
by most of the proprietors discontinuing to take interest in the improvement of theic 
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estates, and the enhancement of rents during and about the ‘close of a term of settlement 
very little (generally not more than a third of the term) will be spent in the. develop- 
ment of the resources of the estates, and even during that, they cannot but be indiffer- 
ently managed. Such a state of things, and the amount of expenses generally incurred 
in settlements, cannot ultimately contribute to any large gain to Government. 


19. With these considerations, and with some little experience of the state of 
things, I would rather like to secure the contentment and satisfaction of the great masses 
of the people, and their faith in the acts and intentions of Government, thougb it be at 
an apparent temporary and trifling, but a mere assumed loss of revenue, the mere 
amount of which, as the Board wisely observe, “is far from being the only test of a 
sound system of assessment.’’ 


: 
Respectina Permanent SErrueMent. 


20.1.—No general standard of avorage rates below which no settlement should be 
confirmed in perpetuity can, I think, be laid down for a large tract of country, but for 
each separate district, it may be ascertained by the means suggested ky the Board, whether 
the rents in it have reached their full present limit, and whether the district has passed 
through the “ transition state.”’ 


21. As for Benares, and some other permanently-settled districts, to which my 
experience is limited, I can say that the rents which could be raised (with the exception 
of some of right-of-occupancy tenants, who have not been properly dealt with on account 
of the ambiguity and intricacy of the law relating) have reachod their highest limit. 


22.11.—I have already recorded the disadvantages of a temporary settlement open 
to the enhancement of jumma in certain cases, and am of opinion that the same apply 
with equal force to the permanent settlement. The two conditions (relative to the per- 
centage of cultivated area, and the improved state of irrigation and connection) supple- 
mented by a third, that the district should have passed through the “transition state” 
should, I think, be sufficient to secure to the State its due share, and at the same time not 
to dry the source of wealth and prosperity, by lenying a sufficient residue to the proprie- 
tors to induce them to take interest/in the improvement of their property. 


23. The evils of the so-called open permanent settlement are so great that it 
would rather be preferable to reduce the net profits of the proprietors somewhat below 
40 per cent. (which they now receive, as shown in para. 2) and down to 25, than to 
keep them for ever in 4 state of anxiety, in the dread of vexation and expense, and 
indifferent to the welfare of their estates. 


24, The assessment in kind instead of money, or the realization of its value every 
year according to the market rates, though an old practice with Native Governments, 
is subject to the same evils to which non-fixity of the Government demand in perpe- 
tuity has been shown to be. 


25. The principle of dealings with the generally ignorant and uneducated class 
of the rural population ought to be to avoid all niceties and intricacies, and to mako 
such simple rules of practice which may be comprehensible by them. The diminution 
of the value of precious metals and similar theories, though quite correct, seem to bo 
beyond their intellect, and liable to create unnecessary suspicion and distrust. 





Report by Percy WicRam, Esq., Ojy. Collector of Bustee, No. 257A., dated 4th November, 
1871, 


2. I HAVE only embodied in this my general opinions, and have not given details 
as regards this district, because it seemed to me useless to do so. Much of the land is 
but recently reclaimed, and communications are still so deficient, that there can be no 
doubt that the district is as yet only in a transition state, and not nearly fit for perma- 
ment settlement ; whilst, as the settlement was revised only ten years ago, any statistics 
now compiled would be useless before required. Should you however wish it, I will of 
course collect information, 
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3. Six questions are raised in the enclosure to your circular, viz,, the Board’s 
No. III., dated 27th September, 1871. 
4, In para. 3 it is askked— 


I, Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates below 
which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. 


I believe that this could not be done for the North-Western Provinces generally. 
The area is so vast, and the conditions and nature of the different districts so varied, that 
it would bo far better to do so, if at all, for portions as they appear to approach the 
height of prosperity. 


5. The great example of increased rents just now is the Boolundshubur district, 
and perhaps a rate might bo fixed for this and the adjoining districts. But even here 
is it not difficult to say whether the highest rango has been reached, and whether a still 
further increase may not be expected? Are there even here sufficient data ? 


6. Again, the standard must differ according to tho.nature of the soil and the. 
class of crops grown. I have seen nearly as fine wheat crops grown on the black soil of 
Humeerpore, without irrigation, as in thelight soil of Oudh, with three or four waterings. 
The introduction of a canal into the latter would, I believe, be of far more advantage to 
the cultivator than inthe former. Here in Bustee, again, the danger of loss is far more 
from too much water than too little. The whole country is covered with water almost 
every year, which remains in countless jhecls and swamps, and gives abundant oppor~ 
tunity for irrigating the rice. 


7. How again can one standard be applied. to many of the Bustee fields, which, 
if too heavily flooded during the rdins to allow of the usual rice crop, are left in prime 
order for whoat, and the Bundelkhund fields, in which bajra or jowar have been ruined by 
scanty rains, and in which it is then too late to sow anything more that year. 


8. I could multiply examples, but these seem enough to show the difficulty of 
applying any general standard. 


11.—In the end it may be advantageous to make a permanent settlement, subject 
to the condition of a rateable increase in proportion to the rise of prices. This would 
do away with the very heavy expense to which Government is put from time to time 
in paying the necessarily large Settlement establishment. It would also avoid the check 
to advancement, which always attends the revision of settlement. 

9. But I believe that the time for this is yet very far distant. I would not ven- 
ture to advocate it till we find that the increase has reached its height, and I do not see 
how we are to do this except by actual experiment. That is to say, if it be found that 
the rent-roll of a district, settlement of which is now under revision, bo now the samo 
that it was when the last revision took place, and if, at the end of the settlement. now 
made, it still remain the same, or has only varied in proportion to the increase of prices, 
then, but I fear not till then, should such a permanent settlement as is proposed be 
introduced. 

10. Thisis Iam aware postponing a permanent settlement almost indefinitely, but 
I do not see what else can be done. In some respects Government is 3 landlord, and 
would any landlord in England bind himself generally to a fixed rent in perpetuity on 
his land ? 

11. In para. 4 the present system of temporary settlement is discussed, and on 
this my opinion is shortly as follows :—- 


I.—50 per cent. is, I believe, a fair standard for both partiesif fairly assessed, allowing 
the zemindar a fair margin with which to make improvements, or to cover losses on 
bad seasons, but not too much; it would be impossible to fix any hard and fast rate. 
This is a point which must be left ina measure to the judgment of the Settlement 
Officer, and if he bo as well selected as Settlement Officers generally are, he will be able 
to show good reasons whenever he proposes to exceed this an appearance. 
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12, Assuming that the present ront-roll has been roally ascertained, and that put- 
warees’ papers have not been trusted too much, an error which every good Settlement 
Officer will avoid, there may ba cases which fairly justify an increase being assumed. 


13. Suppose the case of two districts in one of which the sottlement was revised 
five years ago, aud in the other rovision is just beginning ; the conditions of the two 
classes of soil, nature of tenures, &c., are the same in both, and until five years ago their 
"progress was equal; but in the foamed there has since been considerable increase, whilst 
the latter has remained stationary. If this could all be shown, as a good officer could 
show it, there would be very good reason for thinking that the landlords in the second 
district were purposely delaying to raise their rents, and a far higher assessment than 
50 per cent. on the present assets might-be fixed. 


14, Or again, the low rates may be owing morely to the apathy of the zemindars. 
They originally let at fair rates, as high as they could then get, and were fairly assessed 
thereon, But many a man in this country, if he gets a sufficient income to live on, does 
not care much to increase it at, in the first instance, considerable trouble and expense to 
himself. But if the Governmont demand be raised, he will find himself straightened, 
and will then exert himself and raise his yents, and this process once begin will go on 
till his assets reach the fair level. 


15, I write with diffidence ; but can this be the case in pergunnah Baghput ? 


Il.—I believe that in practice the rent laws do restrict the amount which the 
zemindar can get from his tenants, and in districts which are backward as this is, delay 
the period at which he gets his fair rents. As an instance, it was only last month 
that I had hefore me a case in which a landlord had in two consecutive years raised the 
rents of all his tanants. This he had dono by calling all together, and telling them that 
he meant to increase the demand. The ordinary tenants agreed and paid, but those 
with right-of-occupancy refused to pay the increase, and as his procedure had not been 
according to law, he had no remedy against them. He will now do what he should have 
done before—bring cight or nine suits to enhance the rent, and in all probability win 
them ; but be has lost two years’ profits. 


16, Theoretically I do not think that the laws are any bar, for when a case is 
brought before the Court, I believe that, rents of tenants, with right-of-occupancy, will 
be raised to what is fair and equitable, and I for one would gladly accept the Settlement 
Officer’s calculations as a very good standard for judging what is fair. I would not, of 
course, blindly accept them; they would be a great assistance. But practically there is 
always the difficulty, delay, and expense of bringing a suit. 


IIJ.--I have in a measure touched on this under No JI. The extent to which 
future enhancement of rents may be calculated on is a most difficult point to decide, and 
it is here that the judgment of the Settlement Officer will bo particularly tried. 
There is, I suppose, not a district now under revision of settlement in the provinces in 
which rent-rates will not probably rise during the next 25 or 30 years, but to what 
extent will it be, and how soon? We have a perfect right to calculate on this, and to 
allow for it, but the task is a most onerous one. 


17. In this district there seems no necessity for opening the question as the settle- 
ment has been revised, but in others the most careful comparison With neighbouring or 
similar tracts will be necessary. 

TV.—I would strongly deprecate the plan of leaving assessments open to enhance- 
ment as tending to unsettle and disturb the minds of landholders. In most cases the 
causes referred to will probably only come into operation gradually or partially, and the 
gain to Government would not be great. The two causes which would act suddenly 
and very widely are canals and railroads. But these are not the work of a day, and 
can be foreseen generally. I would far prefer a short settlement for ten or fifteen years 
on the openly-avowed reason that by that time a railway will be opened, or a canal in 
working order, to one which would keep the zemindars in constant uncertainty. 
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18. The repaid advance in prosperity of the country renders operations more 
complicated, and throws increased difficulties in the way of those who are labouring to 
carry out a perfectly fair and just settlement for both sides, but the principles remain 
the same, and I believe that there is no better plan of operations than the old system, 
which, founded at first by most able men, has been year after year improved by the suc- 
cessive labours of selected officers. 


ead 


Report by J. R. Rew, Esq., Settlement Officer of Azimgurh, dated 29th May, 
1872. 


2. Pana. 3, Section I. or tux Boarn’s Circutar.—The first question asked by 
the Board is, whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates 
below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. I think it hardly possible to 
do so. On general grounds, and looking to the past, it would be rash to say what the 
noxt 30 or 40 years may bring forth. Those who had to do with the Settlement of 
Azimgurh 35 or 40 years ago thought that tho Government demand assessed upon 
the greater part of the district was as much as it would ever bear. The demand will 
probably rise at the present revision more than Rs. 2,00,000, tho rato of the demand 
being as high or higher than it was at last settlement. Tho opinion held by Mr. Thomason 
and others was, no doubt, due in part to a misconception of the amount of land still 
available for cultivation, and a belicf that the increasing pressure of the proprietary 
population on the land, would prevent any enhancement in the share of the profits of 
it taken by Government. But it was mainly due to inability to foresee the opening 
out of the country, and the fall on tho valueofmoney. Who shall say what, for the better 
or worse, may come to pass in a future period of the same length ? 


3. There can be no doubt that of late years some rise in rents has taken place in 
this district. There has been a corresponding rise in the price of landed property. Iam 
unable to say what the average increase iu rents which have been raised has been. But 
in Pergunnah Nizamabad, which fairly represents the temporary-settled parts of the 
district, the rise over the whole area of the pergunnah is estimated at 6 annas an acre. 
In that pergunnah the average price rate of Janded property at the close of the settle- 
ment, which has just expired, was more than double the average rato which obtained 30 
years ago; part of this increased rate is due to the greater area under cultivation, and 
consequent gross enhancement of the profits derived from such property. But as the 
cultivated area has been extended only about 30 per cent. of the old area, part of the 
increase in the selling price of property must be due to other causes. Among these, rela- 
tive increase in the profits is probably one, In reporting on the proposed revision of the 
settlement of the pergunnah, I have said that consciously to the people, rise in the price 
of produce or increased money profits from the same land has not caused the riso in rents. 
The one reason that the people assign for it is increase in the number of those who must 
cultivate the land. But the price of produce is more by 50 per cent. than it was at last 
settlement; and though the people do not sce it, the fall in the value of the money they 
pay as rent enables some of them to pay somewhat enhanced rents, and be in no worse 
condition than they were at last settlement. In this district the sense of cultivating 
right is very strong, both landholders and tenants believing that the rents payable by 
old tenants, especially those of high caste, cannot bo raised during the period of settle- 
ment, and perhaps not even at the commencement of a new settlement. In reference 
to the enhancement of their rents, one is constantly met by old tenants, with the objec- 
tion that the increase in the Government revenue is made because of increase in the 
cultivated area, and that rates which have been paid for tho same land for 60 or 70 years 
should not be altered. Partly, perhaps, in consequence of the feeling described, the 
enhancement clauses of Act: X. of 1859 have never been properly worked in this district. 
In presenco of these facts, it is needless to say that enhancement of rents has been partial ; 
that rents which have not risen will rise, and those which have risen may rise still fur- 
ther. Up to the present time “ rents have certainly not so generally risen with prices as 
to render a furthor rige unlikely in view of the probability of prices remaining stationary.” 
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4, But it would be unwise in this part of the country to guess at the extent to 
which, with reference to the enhanced present or future price of produce rents may go 
up, and to make an assessment on theestimate. The ability of the agricultural popula- 
tion to pay enhanced rents is by no means proportionate to the rise in the price of pro- 
duce. I cannot doubt that there is some truth in the common story, that because the 
number of those who must depend immediately on the soil is relatively greater than it 
waa, the demand for land is keener. The denseness of the agricultural population in 
this district is a well known fact, and needs no figures to illustrate it. I believe that 
were cultivating rights put in abeyance, landholders could, by merely letting competition 
iake its course, run rents yp to very much more than they are at present, or are likely 
to be, and at once obtain what are commonly called rack-rents. As the people say, how 
else are they to obtain a livelihood but. by cultivating and holding land. Emigration, if 
possible, will be accepted by them only as the very last resort. The margin of land 
still available for cultivation—though on the average of some extent not much less than 
20 per cent. of the whole culturable area—is of the very poorest kind. A great rise in 
rents therefore, and diminution of the small means, which the majority of the agricul- 
tural population has, are not desirable, and any forcing of them on the part of Govern- 
ment, in the way of the fixing of theoretical standard of rent, is to be deprecated, even 
at the risk of losing a permanent settlement. 


5. Pana. 3, Section II. or Boann’s Crrcviar.—If a permanent settlement is not 
to be based upon the nearly existing assets of the land, it would be better not to have it 
.at all. The plan of settlement suggested in para. 33 of the Government of India letter 
will not commend itself to the people of these parts. As already said, it is on increased 
cultivation, not on increased price of produce that they think Government entitled to 
take enhanced revenue. No landholeer thinks himself ill-used if the cultivated area 
of his village having been largely extended, his revenue is raised in proportion ; but no 
one appreciates the argument that because produce now sells at a half more than it did, 
rents and revenue should go up. I beleive that they would not willingly have anything 
to do with a settlement which should render them liable to periodical adjustments of 
revenue according as prices rose. In their eyes it would not be a permanent settlement. 
They would never be convinced that prices had not risen because the produce of their 
fields was less than it had been. And it would be, in fact, a difficult matter for Govern- 
ment always to distinguish how far rise of priees might be connected in particular loca- 
lities with scarcity, and therefore not be a fair ground for enhancement of its demand. 
Besides this, there would be the hopeless practical task of adjusting the relations between 
landlord and tenant. Without receiving increase of rent, the former could not of course 
pay increased revenue. Those only who have served in this part of the country can 
realize the trouble to landlord, tenant, and official, that would arise from a universal peri- 
odical adjustments of rents. The average size of proprietary holdings in the district 
may be taken at 13 or 14 acres, the average sizo of tenant-holdings ut 3 acres. ‘l'enants 
would certainly never come to see the justice of the principle, and many of them, the 
high-caste Hindoos and tho Mohamedans, at least, are able to delay and resist the small 
zemindar in realizing his rent. On the other hand, low-caste tenants are much in the 
power of the zemindars, and the exactions that would fall upon them would be great. I 
believe that if in place of leaving rent and revenue to vary as is proposed, Government, 
as it once did, were now to empower its Settlement Officers in this part of the country 
to fix for the tenant the demand to he paid by him to the zemindar for the period of settle- 
ment, it would do well. ‘The majority of landlords see no hardship in this, and tenants 
look on it as their right; of the three parties concerned—the State, the landlord, and the 
cultivator, —the last is the man whose necessities demand that the benefit of any rise in 

price should be given to him. 


6. Para. 4, Section I. or THE Boarp’s Circutar.—lIn this district the assess- 
ment of revenue, made 35 years or 40 ago, was not up to the standard of 66 per cent. 
of the rental assets. From what | have seen in five pergunnahs, I believe it to have 
been between 50 and 60 per cent. of the assets. Thatis, the assessment then made was, 
if anything, at rather a lower standard. than we now fix the revenue and all cesses at. 
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The assessment has worked well. There have rarely if ever beon balances requiring 
a transfer of estates by Government, and compared with many western districts, the - 
proportion of landed property which has passed from the landholders with whom the 
settlement was made has beeri small. But, on the whole, I believe that a higher than 
the present standard of assessment cannot now be set up: There are no very certain 
statistical reasons to present in stating an opinion on this matter. In the earlier period 
of English rule, a large part of the landholding rights in this district was sold for arrears 
of revenue, There are no records available from which to judge of the causes of this, 
and in what exact proportion the rights sold were those of cultivating proprietors and 
of mere rent collectors, They were, I believe, chiefly the rights of cultivating proprie- 
tors, and it is commonly supposed that the revenue demanded from these proprietors 
was more than they could pay. But putting aside the consideration that, from inex- 
perience of the power of their new masters, insubordination on the part of the 
zemindars had much to do with default. I admit that latterly my experience has led me 
to believe that much of the difficulty of collecting a full jumma from numerous cultiva- 
ting proprietors has been and is due to imperfect records, and a faulty mode of collect 
ing. Even at tho present day, in estates hcld by petty proprietors, these men are very 
much in the power of two or three cunning members of their communities, and of the 
putwaree and subordinate tehseel officials. One of our great objects in this district at 
the present settlement is to let each sharer, however small, know exactly what he must 
pay to Government, and he should be allowed to pay it to Government on his own account, 
and with his own hand. Experiment would alone show what rate of assessment might 
be demanded under these circumstances. But it would certainly be higher than under 
the present system of putwarces’ bachhes and common accounts. Again, it may be 
said, that if sub-proprietors under the talookdar can pay to him the Government 
revenue and malikana besides, why should not the man who pays direct to Govern- 
mont be able to pay an equal sum. Ofthe Fyzabad District in Oudh two-thirds aro set- 
tled with talookdars, and one-third out of the two-thirds has been decreed in sub-settle- 
iment. The Oudh settlements have been made on the principle of taking a share of the 
rental assots, just as our settlements in these provinces are. The sub-proprietors aro 
supposed to retain less than 30 per cent. of the rental assets. They are men in the same 
condition of life as our Azimgurh petty zemindars. If thoso subsist on 30 per cent, of 
the rental assets,why not theso? 


7. The answer to the latter argument is that it will be time enough to speak of 
the Oudh sub-proprietary settlements. After we have seen more of their working, or 
in the next generation, when, atter the abundant waste that still exists in Oudh has 
been broken up, a fresh settlement is made on the same principles, And I cannot but 
feel, for this part of the country, the force of Mr. Colvin’s argument. The assessment 
made 35 years ago was a demand at a certain proportion of assets for a very short time, 
In Pergunnah Nizamabad in this district, the cultivated arca has been increased by 30 
per cent. since last settlement. I profess now to have made an assessment at about the 
same standard as the last. But I know that the landholders, as a body, cannot now 
ease off much of their burden by taking up new land like that which they have brought 
under cultivation in the last 35 years. I believe that the now assessment will bear more 
heavily on them than did the old. Iam most decidedly of opinion that great as the 
rise in the money-value of produce has been, little increase in the comfort of the agricul. 
tural community has taken place. The reasons for this are, that much of the profit that 
should go to the agriculturist goes to the money and grain-lender, and holdings of all 
sorts are so small, that any of the enhancement on profits that goes to the agriculturist ig 
frittered away, and makes litte sensible difference to the individual recipients. I am 
not competent to judge whether a permanent or further fall in the value of the pre- 
cious metals and increase in the value of produce are likely. Bat assuming them to be 
likely, and judging from the past, I should say that Government ought not count on 
them as being a counter-weight to the decrease in the area of culturable waste. And if they 

are uncertain, let it, looking to the great interest at stake, try no experiments, but be con- 
tent with the revenue, which an assessment at 50 per cent. of the rental assets will give. 
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8. Discretion may be given to Settlement Officers to vary to a certain extent—say 
10 per cent, either way —from the standard of 50 per cent. of the rental assests. As far 
as I have seen in this district, there are few zemindars that are mere rent-collectors, from 
whom a higher rate of revenue can be demanded than from the ordinary petty proprie- 
tor, who himself cultivates all or most of his holding. Indeed, the petty rent-collector 
cannot bear enhancement of revenue so well as the cultivating proprietor. I again 
take Nizamabad as a representative pergunnah of the 12,273 zemindars of the 1,150 
villages of the perguainah,— 
i7 hold one entire village each. 
7 hold 2 entire villages each. 
1 holds 3 entire villages. 


1 holds 4 ditto. | 
1 holds 8 ditto. 
1 holds 9 ditto. 


1 holds 10 ditto, 
2 hold from 11 to 15 villages each. 


The rest hold in partnerships varying from 2 to over 100 persons, and the average 
share of cultivated land of the whole pergunnab that falls to the zemindars of it is 13 
acres. It is clear that there are very few landholders who should be treated less liber- 
ally than their neighbours, because of their being large proprietors. On the other hand, 
cases of small proprietors occur, in which, from the great and intricate sub-division of the 
jand, it seems unwise to take 50 per cent. of the assets, when the rise in the demand 
is great. I have already stated a conviction that some of the difficulty attending the 
payment ofa full revenue by such proprietors may be obviated. But in any case, the 
assessment of revenue upon their estates must be the most trying duty of the Settle- 
ment Officer in this district. However anxious to get for the State its full due, he 
must feel how serious to a number of poor preprietors may be the consequences of a 
heavy rise in thedemand. The determination of what they can and cannot bear must 
always be more or less of a guess. It would be impossible to lay down any rule to guide 
officers in such cases. They must act to the best of their judgment, and Government 
must trust to that. In this district I hayein some such cases, with the consent of superior 
authority, fixed the Government demand at not more than 45 per cent. of the assets, 
because I believed that more could not safely be taken. 


9. There is one class of cases, however, in which a rule might be laid down, 
Occasionally the existing demand is more than 50 per cent of the rental assets, and is 
paid without difficulty or special hardship. In such cases the demand should not be 
lowered merely to fit the standard. Habit has something to do with the payment of 
both rent and reveune. Every Settlement Officer must have seen cases of estates in 
which the revenue is heavy, and rents following the revenue are high, and yet the zemin- 
dars and tenants are little or no worse off than their more lightly-taxed neighbours. 


10. Para. 4, Section II. or THE Boagn’s CrrcuLar,—The enhancement clauses 
of the rent laws have been very little used in the District Courts; but the action of the 
courts in most of the cases that have come before them has been such as to keep up the 
belief that the rents paid by hereditary tenants cannot be raised. Very few cases of 
enhancement have been decided in the Settlement Courts; lately a good many have 
been filed, and it remains to be seen how far the Courts will uphold the judgment of 
the Settlement Officer. 


11. Para. 4, Sections ITI. anp IV. or tHe Boarp’s Cracutar.—What has 
been said regarding the inexpediency of basing a permanent assessment on theoretical 
rates, as distinguished from present prevailing rates, and of adjusting a so-called per- 
manent assessment from time to time to the variations in the money value of produce, 
is meant to apply to temporary settlements also. The inexpediency is believed to be as 
great in the one instance as in the other. Whatever the length of the period for which 
Government makes the settlement, let the assessment be made according to preseat 
prevailing rates, and not be liable to change during the period of settlement, 
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12. The people of the temporarily-settled pergunnahs of this district are un- 
doubtedly desirous that their settlement shonld be made permanent. They have per- 
manently-settled districts near them, in which, according to vulgar report, the pro- 
prietory profits are very large. Such profits they do not hope to gain now, but they 
would fain be freed from the anxiety, harassment, and expense, that—let officers do 
what they will—settlement operations bring upon them. Apart from these causes of 
dislike to temporary settlements, I doubt if they generally have any other. I believe 
that, with a rare exception here and there, the landholders would not agree to pay a 
higher rate of assessment in order to relieve themselves of the claims of Gpvernment to 
a share in the profits of increased cultivation in the future, For a year or two before set+ 
tlement operations began, the people suspend their efforts to improve their land, and, 
where concealment has a chance of succeeding, throw land out of cultivation. But as 
far as I can judge, improvement is now likely to go on quite as fast under a temporary 
as under a permanent system of settlement. Two and a half pergunnahs in the extreme 
east of the district are permanently settled. These unfortunately I havenot yet been able 
to visit. But in one of the pergunnahs, with which I am acquainted, some scattered 
estates are permanently settled. They differ not in respect to improvements and exten- 
sion of cultivation from the temporarily-settled estates about them. In this part of the 
country the land is too much sub-divided, the agricultural population too dense, and the 
margin of culturable waste land now too small to admit either, on the one hand, of exten- 
sive rapid improvement, or, on the other, of the effort to extend, the cultivation being given 
up. Capital is generally wanting, and if available, scope for its employment is limited, 
and the unanimity of the many, who may be concerned in its employment, uncertain. 
At the same time the necessities of the people are such, that whatever the length of 
the period of settlement, they will by degrees bring the available culturable area under 
cultivation. 


18. In this view of the subject, L have sometimes thought that settlements might 

in some places be better made for 10 years than for a larger period. The settlement 
records once correctly drawn up, it should be possible, under the pressure of a decennial 
adjustment of the jumma, to keep them up, 80 as to save to Government and the people 
the trouble and expense of another complete survey and revision of records. I doubt 
if the records we are now making would be equally well kept up during a period of 30 
years or more. There would be little difficulty in recognizing and mapping into the 
maps of the present settlement, and in recording the possession of land broken up 
during 10 years, or in ascertaining how far the existing assets differ from those assumed 
at the previous revision of the assessment. No principle is more fully acknowledged by 
the people than the right of Government to a share in the profit of new land brought 
under cultivation. Having had to pay for their new land as it came under cultivation, 
the burden attached to an extension of cultivation of 35 or 45 years’ duration would 
fall on them by degreés, and the assessing officer would be freed from one of the chief 
difficulties that meets him now—viz., the sudden taking away from the people of a large 
share of the ineome, up to which they have, under a long period of settlement, become 
accustomed to live. It would be possible to take the benefit of any increase in assets 
that a spontaneous rise in rents had caused, and avoid the labour and confusion which 
would spring from an ordered adjustment of revenue and rent to prices. 


14. The question is whether im this part of the country it is now worth while to 
alter the present system. We should, under a decennial system, he able to do away 
with the present cumbrous and harassing system of settlement; but there would still 
be some annoyance and expense caused to the community, which from the shortness of 
the period of engagement would become chronic. There are many villages in which 
there is no available waste left to break up; it.is trne, therefore, that the number of 
landholders with whom we should have to interefere on this score would be lessened. 
But even in most villages, in which there is still available waste, the increase ‘in the cul- 
tivated area is not likely to be so rapid, and cannot be so great, as to make up for the 
trouble attending the bringing of every little patch of new cultivated land on to the 
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State’s decennial rent-roll. But for the contingencies of the fature, and the fact that no 
great real advantage is to be gained from the declaration, the settlement now in pro- 
gross might be declared permanent, On the other hand, it would not be worth while, for 
the sake of possible contingencies, a great rise in prices and rents, the opening of canals, 
and the like, to keep up a chronic settlement.. 


15, On the whole, it would be best, I believe, to let the present system of setile- 
ment stand as it is, 





Report by Moutvin Nazuxn Aumup, Deputy Collector, dated the 29th May, 1872, 


Tue zemindars of these Provinces in their cries for a permanetit settlement 
were actuated by a desire of securing for themselves two different objects—the large 
profits resultant from a light assessment, and the certainty of a fixed demand, 


2. There are in the permanently-settled districts many instances of landed 
property yielding income to its fortunate owner quite enough to stimulate others to 
desire a similar profitable bargain. It seems to be a general feature of the permanent 
settlement that it is too hard now upon the then largely-cultivated estates, and too 
lenient to the backward ones. But to speak generally, the cultivation at that time was 
in a preliminary condition ; examples of low ass2ssments are happily many, and hence a 
longing for a permanent settlement on all sides. But the working of the present settle~ 
ments has widely shown that the Government has of late grown too wise to sacrifice its 
interests, Perhaps no one now dreams of vying with the rich Bengal zemindars, and 
the first object has thus been frustrated by the final decree of time itself, 


3, The idea of a permanent settlement, I believe, has now been abandoned by 
the landed proprietors as far as it related to the question of benefit and profit, and it is 
the pretended advocates of the people who continuo urging it. In accordance with 
the old usage of this country, it is admitted on all hands that the Government is 
entitled to its share of the land revenue, ‘The revenue derived by Government from the 
land is the safest of all taxes, and, if limited to a reasonable extent, can give no dissatis~ 
faction to the payers. Then why the talk of 2 permanent settlemont ? The people 
do not and should not grudge the Government, its proportionate share of the assets—< 
less out of less and more out of more. 


4. It is very difficult, if not altogether impossible, to gauge beforehand rightly 
and correctly all the future improvements destined for the country under Brilish 
rule; and a permanent. assessment, however cautious and well-conceivad it may be, 
will be liable to contain mistakes and errors, and therefore be a dangerous thing both 
for the Government and the people. Supposing, for argument’s sake, that a fair per- 
manent assessment may be effected, it will be disliked by the people, because they shall 
have to pay partly for the profits that may possibly accrue to their descendants in 
future. 


5. One may bo led to think that, by the extension of railroads and eanals over 
hundreds of miles, both the productive power of the soil, and the value of the soil and 
‘the value of the produce, have reached their height, but the question is—Are the present 
roads and canals up to the requirements of the country ? None can deny that they are 
not. Besides, there is still a great deal to be done in the material improvement of the 
soil, the manner of cultivation, the introduction of better staples, and the employment 
of new instruments to save time and expense. . I therefore should like the permanent 
settlement to be discussed no more, at Icast for the present generation, 


6. Itmnow only remains for meto show how the second object—an important one— 
can be secured. Settlement operations hitherto have extended over many years, and 
altogether entail hardships on the village communities. But the Settloment Department 
isnot to blame. The work simultaneously done with the revision of assessment is so 
multifarious that itis impossible to do it all in a less period, The time is, howeyer, now 
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ripe that, at another revision, the Department be not over-burdened with the renewal 
of papers. We have now professional maps worked on plane-tables, which may answer 
for many years to come. The putwarees’ yearly papers represent in miniature the 
necessary settlement records, and if prepared periodically, with requisite accuracy, so 
as to show faithfully all the changes that may take place from time to time, their 
renewal at the time of a new settlement will no longer be required. Being relieved of 
the onerous duty of renewing the papers, Settlement Officers will have only | o revise the 
jumma, which will be a work of, say, 2 or 3 years for each district. : 


7. As for the intervening period, I would adhere to 30 years for the present, 
because the country is progressing fast. But the less you harass the people, the more. 
you would strengthen their allegiance to the rule, and perhaps, after one or two renewals 
of assessments, 50 years will be a fair time to let the people rest, 


8. As for altering the porportionate value of the Government demand, it is the 
worst thing that can be advised. The Government have lost much of the confidence of 
its subjects in tax-matters, and even a very slight increase in the rate of the land 
demand will destroy what remains. 


9. The moiety of assets, looked at with due regard to the strictness of its realization, 
the increasing tendency of the people to undertake agricultural occupation, and the 
general prosperity of the country, seems to be the fairest share that Government may 
reasonably demand. 


10. As to the working of the past settlement, made under Regulation IX. of 
1833, it cannot be taken as a criterion of the bearing of a new settlement upon the 
zemindars. There was at that timo a large margin of culturablo waste left at the disere- 
tion of the land proprietors. But the case is now otherwise, and there is very little 
culturable waste to meet any excessive demand. 


11, Besides the culturable lands, the rise in rent-rates subsequent to the last 
settlement has been too great to be expected in future, and therefore no analogy exists 
between the two settlements. 





Report by H. B. WeEssrer, Esq., Collector of Goruckpore, dated the 18th June, 1872. 


€ * * * * * * 


2. On taking charge of the district in the latter end of December last, 1 found 
this unanswered reforence on the file; but as I had only just returned from England, 
and had never been in this part of the country before, I felt that it was perfectly 
impossible for me to take up at once a reference which involved at the same time so 
broad a principle and so much minute detail as this does. 


3. Even now I feel that the special knowledge of this district which I have 
acquired is by no means commensurate with the magnitude of the task before me, but- 
as it seems that an answer is required, and that immediately, I will do my best to 
furnish one. 


4, Jt would doubtless be possible to lay down an arbitrary standard of average 
rent-rates below which no settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity, though it would 
be scarcely useful to do so if the converse of the proposition were not involved in the 
process=«i.¢., if it were not also laid down that when rates reached or exceeded the 
standard, the settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity; but the standard would neces- 
sarily be merely arbitrary, for the data are altogether wanting from which we can, 
with confidence, say,—‘ Now the limit has been reached at which rates will remain sta- 
tionary, and at which it is expedient to grant a permanent settlement of the land 
revenue.” 
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5. In this district rents have been rising ever since the conclusion of settlement 
eperations in 1865-66, as will be seen by the following statement :— 


Memorandum showing Rental of the District of Goruckpore from 1865-66 to 1869-70, 
and the Government Demand for 1871-72. 





Rental, 1868-6, | Rental, 1866-67. | Rental, 1867-63. |Rental, 1860-69. [Ronted, 1869-70, ee. 























Rs. a p. Ra. a2. p. Ra ap Ra, a. p. Ra a. p. Rs. a& p. 

Bettled Villages. ow | 35,835,383 15 6 | 46,42,116 3 5 | 90,27,085 8 6 | 38,086,098 4 8 | 39,12.446 1 8 | 15,81,505 0 0 
Jangle Grants, oe | 2,382,406 O 2] 2,42,336 @ 0! 2,66,571 210| 2,693,156 & 0 | 3,90,29110 8 63,715 0 0 
District Total, ... | $8,16,647 15 3 38,84,452 8 5B | 41,394,196 11 8 | 41,589,252 8 8 , 43,02,787 12 5 | 16,65,220 0 @ 











Prices have alse risen during the same period, vide statement below :— 
































Quantity per rupee in maunds, seers, and chiftacks (Government weight). Price per maund, 
e LT CE 
Year. a 

A ; ‘ 

“ wm s 

s 2 | E g g § 8 

E . he o «a 3 ° 

= io3) oS Pm = o oO oS 

M. 8. C.|M.S.C.|M.8.0.|M.8.C.|M.8.C.| M.S. C. | Rs. a. p.! Rs, a. py, 

1851, vee 025 4| 039.4) 039 4 tee 019 0] 6 3 2] 14 0 0) 2 00 
1858, aoe 0 24 0 1 4 0 1 8 0 310 0} 016 8 0 $3 0/11 00 18 6 
1853, eee 026 0 0 35 12 029 4 029 4 019 8 0 3 Ii} 8 wv O 113 0 
1854, ane 028 0 036 8 033 06 0°36) 8 020 0 0 210; 18 0 0 20 0 
1855, ses 032 8 112 6 1 6.8 He) 0 32 12 0 210; tl s» UV Pit o 
oo o19 8; O81 8 025-8} 025 8} 022 8} O 210/13 8 UO 240 
1857, ose toe sae . vee tee we eee 
1858, ase 02212; 035 @ 026-0) 035 0 @ 2 4; 382 0 0 210 6 
4859, 0 27 6 1 2 06 te 1-5 0 tee 09 2 8/1 7 0 215 4 
1860, .., 026 4 12 0 021 0 sony 017 8§ 6 24/15 0 0} 24 0 
1861, vas oO 28 8 035 0 0 28 0 0 80 u 819 0 Oo 112 eos 215 7 
1862, oo 022 8 0 33 12 0 33 12 0°37 8 @12 8 019121 4 6 40 0 
1868, eee 020 4] OW 4] 028 8 0/3812 | © 27 0 0 114/40 0 0 210 9 
1864, one 013 8 010 4 020 4 0 20 4 016 0 0 2 5! 32 0 0 215 @ 
1865, oes 0 912/ 01614/ 0 8,0} 61512 O12 4 0 21/20 0 0} 8 0 0 
1866, on 0 12 10 1 9 14) O13 8 023 10; 0 17 4 020} 18 0 0 3 1 6 
1867, ove 030 9; 020 7; 039 43 1.2 9] 084 6] O £11/1712 6] 8 5 6 
1868, ry 012 2] 013 12! 019 18 vee O1l 2 Oo 1it toe on 
1869, oes 018 8 0138 @ 0 8 8 023 8 e016 8 o% 8/80 8 O|] 411 9 
1870, owe 0 21 15 083 9 021 4 ae 014 6 0 1: 7 one tee 
1871, eee 01812; 080 8/| 0 24 9 eee 0 15 16 or 7 toe aoe 


And there seems to bo every reason to believe that rents and prices will go on rising 
as improvements are made in the means of communication and markets become more. 
accessible. Most of the ordinary causes which raise rates are at work in the Goruck- 
pore District, in addition to a cause special and peculiar to itself. 





6 The fact is that a very large proportion of the cultivators in this district are 
holding at what may be called unsecured preferential rates, which may be raised any 
day at the pleasure of the landlord. 


7. Ina great number of cases the landholders have been only too glad to make 
concessions and to offer land at low rates, in order to induce cultivators to come and 
sottle on their estates. In a very large portion of the district, the conditions which 
rendered it necessary for landlords, asit were, to bribe cultivators to takethvir lands, have 
quite passed away. The lands (formerly scrub, grass, or forest) have been cleared and 
ultivated, the malaria once so dreaded has either decreased by the extension of cultiva- 
tion, or the sottlers have become acclimatised, and do not suffer from its effects as thoy used 
to do, the increase of population has rendered it possible for landholders to eject 
unprofitable tenants without the risk of throwing their lands out of cultivation, and con- 
sequently rents aro being raised, and will bo raised very much higher before the expiry 
of the present settlement. 

8. Prices are also rising, and, in viow of the improvements in communications 
which must be made (Goruckpore being half a century behind the Doab districts in 
this rospect), it may be said that they will continue to rise, and rents will naturally rise 
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with prices; but,'as has been shown above, in this district rents will rise independently 
of increase in prices of agricultural produce: therefore, to fix in perpetuity a settlement 
based on the existing rent-rolls of the Goruckpore District, would be to make an 
uncalled-for sacrifice of public revenue. Goruckpore has certainly not approached the 
end of the state of transition through which Boolundshuhur and other districts are said 
to be passing, though it has entered upon it. 


9, I do not consider that a permanent settlement, however modified, is desir- 
ble. If we have a permanent settlement based on adequate rates of rent, but render it 
subject to the condition ofa rateable increase of revenue in proportion to the increase. of 
prices, what do we gain? In my opinion very little. 

10. The only argument which I have ever heard in favour of a permanent set- 
tlement which seemed to carry any weight with it (and I believe its value is only seom- 
ing, not real) is that landholders, finding the Government demand upou them no longer 
liable to increase, would, on that account, bestow a greater amount of labour, skill, and 
capital upon their lands than they would do under a temporary settlement, in which 
they can never feel certain that they are not spending and working more for the ulterior 
benefit of the public finances than their own. 


11. But if the so-called permanent scttlement is to: be subject to periodical. 
enhancement as prices rise, what becomes of that element of stability which is its sole 
merit? 

12. It may be urged that the fecling of security given by a permanent settlement 
would not be injured by proposed periodical enhancement, because the increased demand 
would bo based on the rise in market priges of, agricultural produce, and not upon in- 
creased production arising from the applied capital, labour, or skill of the proprietor. 
But this distinction, though sufficiently obvious to us, is, I think, too subtle for the ordi- 
nary agricultural mind of this country. The fact of the increased demand would be 
plain to the proprietor: the cause of the-imerease: would be a matter ef indifference 
to him. 

13. I think that all idea of apermanent settlement, either pure and simple or 
modified, should be set aside, and that we should deyote our attention to the problem of 
rendering our existing system of temporary settlomont as efficient as under the circum- 
stances it can reasonably be expected to. be. 


14,. The problem of how to obtain for Government its due share of the assets of 
the land without unduly pressing upon the landholder and the peasant is in all ite 
aspects a most difficult one, and one which, I fear, is capable of no definite solution dure 
ing the currency of the present settlement. All that I can seo my way to recommend 
is a compromise. 


15. The rent-rolls furnished by the putwarees show that in this district the rental 
has risen from Rs, 38,16,647 in 1865-66, when the settlement operations were come 
cluded, and the revised jumma given out to Rs, 42,02,737 in 1869-70, The Government 
demand amounts to Rs. 16,65,220, so that instead of 50 per cent, we only get 39 per 
eent, of the rental. 


16. If wecould really get 50 per cent. of the rental, and if that rental really 
represented a fair share of the net assets of an estate, I should say that the share thus 
taken was sufficient, and even as it is I do not advocate any attempt at present to 
obtain alarger share. As far asmy experience goes, rents after the termination of a set= 
tlement always rise considerably, and that without the operation of any special causes, 
such as increase of irrigation, improvement of communication, or the like, but merely 
from the fact that during the currency of the former settlement there has been an 
increase in the value of produce, and consequently in the rent-paying powers of the land, of 
which proprictors have not availed themselves to the full extent within their power, from 
various causes througbout the term of settlement, and towards its close, from the obvi- 
ous one that to do so would be to pay a higher jumma for the next 30 years. The universal 
plan is to represent the rental at the lowest figure that the Settlement Officer can be 
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brought to accept, and then, when the last jummas of a district are declared (which 
operation the people in most parta of’ the country look upon as the final act in the 
drama), renta are raised, and the Government does not get its fair proportion of the 
rental of the district. 


17. This is a state of things which we may well object to, but which we cannot 
remedy unless by the dangerous step of emancipating the Settlement Officer from the 
rule which at present binds him to assess on the ascertainable rent-roll, with a margin 
for an evidently approaching increase ; and allowing him to make a speculative assess- 
ment upon a prospectively enhanced rent-roll, the probable amount of which ho has no 
trustworthy meaus of ascertaining. 


18. I think that, supposing tha settlement of a district to have been made on 
the existing rent-roll, and on the increased rents which on thoroughly good grounds 
may be reasonably expected in the course of a few years, it would be wise on grounds 
of oxpedicncy to be content with the nominal half share fixed by tho Settlement 
Officer, although subsequent enquiry should show (as I believe it always would 
show) that rents had begun to rise from the conclusion of settlement operations, and 
had risen considerably, and that the share taken by the Government was not really 
half the amount paid to the proprietor in the shape of rent. It must be remembered 
that the process described in the last paragraph, though itis very general now, is not one 
that from its nature can go on without limit, and that the natural course of things 
(given a continuance of peace and prosperity) will tend more and more during the 
next 25 or 30 years to givo proprietors their proper share of tho assets of their estates, 
and consequently to enable the Government to fix its demand with a greater confi- 
dence of obtaining its fair proportion of the rental. 


19. I would, then, accept as a necessary evil the fact that the share taken by 
Government is not, and cannot at present be, 50 per cent. of tho rental, being assured 
that this is a state of things which will be nearly, if not entirely, remedied by the time 
that it became necessary again to revise the settlement of theso Provinces, 


20. I do not think that in this district the Rent Laws can be said to have had 
any direct offect in “ restricting the full demand for land revenue to which the Govern- 
ment may be justly entitled ;” in fact, the law has been but little resorted to as a rent- 
raising engine, the average number of suits for enhancoment of rent decided annually 
during the last 5 years being only 80, which in a district containing nearly 8,000 estates 
isa mere nothing. But 1 think that their indirect offect has been here, as olsewhere, 
mischievous. Landlords, in a very great number of instances, refrain from any endea- 
vour to enhance the rents of tenants with rights of occupancy, although the rents paid 
by them are quite inadequate when tested by the standard of rents paid by tenants 
not having a right of occupancy cultivating similar lands in similar situations. The 
difficulties and uncertainties involved in a suit under Section 17 of Act X. of 1859 
very generally deter landlords from ondeavouring to obtain from occupancy tenants 
the fair amount of rent to which they are justly entitled. The words “ the same class 
of ryots” are the stambling-block which is rarely got over. 


21. Unless somehow a beginning has been made, and the rents of “ the same class 
of ryots” in the neighhourhood have been raised, or unless the rate paid by the indivi- 
dual against whom the suit is brought be from some cause lower than that paid by his 
neighbours of the “same class,” a suit for enhancement cannot succeed : this is, I 
think, a grave fault in the law. 


22. I think that it is unadvisable to loave the settlement, when once completed 
for a term of years, open to readjustment on any ground whatever. The additional 
income which might be secured to the State by periodical enhancement of the revenue 
owing to diminished value of tho precious metals or any other cause, would be dearly 
purchased at the expense of the feeling of general insecurity and irritation which such 
proceedings would certainly produce among the people. I would strongly recommend 

28s 
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that the revenue fixed at the time of settlement be left unaltered throughout its cur- 
rency: at the ond of the term of settlement, Government will be able successfully to 
assert its full rights, which will be acceded to as just and reasonable when demanded at 
what is considered by the people to be the legitimate time for enhancement. 





Report by Exxiott Corvin, Esq., Ofictating Collector of Bareilly, dated the 71th Decem- 
ber, 1871. 
* * * * * * 
2. The first question raised is the possibility of laying down some average rates 
below which no settlement should be perpetual. 


8. As far as regards the portion of the country entrusted to me to sottle, the 
following statements will show that rents within the shortest distances at present vary 
excessively :-— 



















































































Wet soil. Dry soil. 
Name of Pergunnah, 
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In all three the revenue rate is 


Yate. 








entered, which should be doubled to obtain rent 


A, The causes of these marked divergences have been reported on when submit- 
ting revenue rate reports. It is impossible to prophesy correctly how long these causes 
will continue. We have the following facts to aid us in forming an opinion, :— 
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5. There is a large competition for tenants for the Turrai, with its hundreds of 
square miles of fallow land, 


6, The culturable area within the sub-division is still 342°94 square miles, out 
of a total malgoozaree area of 733'15. 


7, The tenants will gradually move on and break these up, 23 experience shows, 
at rents much the same as they pay for lands now occupied. Their places will be 
taken by cultivators from the south, pushed on by the pressure of population, who will, 
as a rule, continue to pay the rents they did in the land they left. The power of custom 
is enormous, and this where cultivators are on the move is a most influential agent in 
deciding rents. 


8. The density of the population per square milo is detailed in the following 
statement :— 


Excluding Government Forest Lands. 


AGRICULTURAL, Now-aGRICULTURAL, Totar. 
Jehanabad, vee 333'27 ans 114° 77 sae 448-04 
Pilibheet, vee 31605 ea 209:97 eee 526°02 
Poorunpore, vee 144-74 tee 30°46 ove 17820 


Whole Sub-division, .., 227°62 toe 90°90 one 818°52 


9, This is below the standard of the district, which is 582 per square mile, and of 
other pergunnahs, such as Meergunge, 634 ; Nawabgunge 541; Aonla, 583; Suneha, 
666 ; Serowlee, 564; Buheree, 647 ; Kabur and Sirsawan, 669; Ritcha, 578; Furreed- 
pore, 460; Crore, 416. 


10, As yet the railway has not penetrated the sub-division, indeed, beyond the 
limits of the Municipality of Pilibheet, there are but 64 miles of metalled road, and 
bridging is very backward. 

11. As yet Government Canals have only been made on a small scale in one per- 
gunnah. Several projects are in a more or Jess forward stage under the consideration of 
Government. 


12, It is not in the least probable that such a state of things will continue. The 
material improvemont and development of the pergunnahs will gradually take place, and 
in their train will come arise in rents infinitely greater than that which hasas yet occurred, 
and yet it will be shown hereafter that the rise in the rental within the last 30 years 
has been estimated at 76 per cent. 


13. The next question is the expediency of a permanent settloment based on 
adequate rents, subject to alteration in proportion to variation of prices, 


14, The circular only notes increase, but it is presumed that if Government 
retains the right to increase its revenue, subject to increase of prices, it will of course 
acknowledge its liability to forego its demand in proportion to a decrease in prices. 


15. Before expressing an opinion on such a question, it would be better to have it 
placed in a more tangible form, or at all events to have more details of the practical 
plan which it is proposed to adopt outlined. 


16. To consider such a question, it appears necessary to know the term of years 
for which each re-arranged revenue demand would hold good, to ascertain the method 
by which it is intended to apply it to individual villages, for it will be readily admitted 
that a succession of years of famine prices are as ruinous to some as they are fayour- 
able to others. 


17, The agency by which the average prices is to be obtained, and the area over 
which it is to extond; the method of meeting cases where a price in one staple, like 
rice, may rise, and in another—say sugar—~fall ; the remedy in cases where custom has 
started a low pergunnah rate for sugar, and the over-low has tended to perpetuate it;— 
all these and many other questions require full ventilation before a definite opinion can 
be ventured on. 
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18. The next point raised is that entered in clause 1 of paragraph 4 of the letter 
under reply. 


19. It should be premised that most of the tenures in the Pilibheet Sub-division 


are purely zemindaree. The landlords are chiefly non-resident ; the seer cultivation is 
nominal as shown by the following statement :— 





Held by tenants, ove oes -» 258,206 acres. 
Seer, wi ive = see 5,959, 
Total, ». 2,65,165 ,, 





20. The pressure of the expired settlement has been noted in the following extracts 
of rent rates reports submitted for the three pergunnahs :— 


Pergunuah Poorunpore. 


“ The modifications which have occurred in the demand during the term of settle- 
ment are exhibited in the accompanying table :— 











No. of Mouzahs 





affected, Jumma, 1833. | Gross increase. | Gross decrease. | Net decrease, Jumma, 1270. 
Rs, Ra, a p. Rs, Rs. a, p. Rs. a. p. 
39 6,71) 21 8 0 1,845 1,826 8 0 5,384 8 0 





Detail of Increase. 


Rs. a. p. 

Resumption of rent per holding,  ... vee 21 8 0 
Detail of Decrease. 

Purchase in fee simple (Grant No. 1) see 200 0 0 


Remission on account of excessive demand, .. 1,148 0 0 


Total, .. «1,848 0 0 


“ The remission on account of excessive demand took place in 35 villages,—all 
belonging to the same zemindar, and situatedinthe tract between the rivers Chooka and 
Sardah—a region where, from calamity of climate, oultivation is scarce and inhabitants 
are few, and where perhaps little local enquiry was made at the time of the last settle- 
ment. : 





“There is only one case in which the proprietary right has been alienated for 
arrears of revenue. The details are given in the following statement, but the amount of 
arrears, owing’ to the destruction of records, &c, during the mutiny, can only be approxi- 
mately stated :— 








Amount of 


Government Mode of | Amount of | Date of 








Name of Mehal. jumma. ane a ' alienation. | arrears. order. 
Rughunathpore, a ene 230 The whole ...|/Sale. ees 230 and Deer., 


1859. 


“The trifling degree in which the demand has been modified and alienations have 
oocurred, while showing the moderation of last settlement, may be chiefly accounted for 
by the fact that this large pergunnah is held almost entirely by four families—the 
Bunjarahs of Madho Tanda, the Thakoor of Ghoongchaiee and Jutpoora, and the 
Mussulmans of Sherepore. Owing to the extent of their estates, the deficiencies in 
the culture of a declining or over-assessed village are compensated by the larger cultura 
of.a prosperous or lightly-assessed one. 
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Pergunnah Pilibheet. 
°¢ Hoe (Mr. Head) accordingly greatly reduced the Government demand : the revenue 
as fixed by him according to Statement No. 4 amounted to Rs. 11,949. 


‘This amount has been modified to the extent shown in the following statement, 
which also exhibits the various causes which have increased or decreased the demands :—~ 


Abstract of modijication of Government demand in Pergunnah Pilibheet. 


[ 
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“ The annual reduction on account of over assessment is only Rs. 799, but it is 
extremely probable that a further reduction would have been not only just but expedient 
in many of the following cases, where measures were adopted for the realization of the 
revenue which involved temporary or permanent alienation of proprietary right :— 


Statement of Villages sold for Arreara of Revenue and bought in by Government no 
Purchaserbeing forthcoming. 








Number of Villages. | Amount of arrears. 





; Re. a p. 
Villages bought by Governnient, .. os Sie 5 1,110 6 38 





Statement of Villages purchased by and farmed to private parties. 





Rs. a. p. 

Sold by auction, eo oo. 8 « 568 1 8 
Transfer of puttees, —.s« oe 2 » 80410 1 
Farm, oes ase w 3 oes 817 3 3 
Sequestration, aks os I ose 42 0 1 
Attachment, woe ara | wee 650 0 0 
Total, ow 10 2,381 14 8 


“There were 15 estates in which these exfreme measures were adopted. Of these, 
5 still remain in the hands of the Government: fine properties were bought in by 
Government, as no person was willing to purchase. The landlords of other properties 
refused to engage at last sottlement; they were then given in farm, and, on the expiry of 
the farming lease, Government, in consequence of no one being willing to take them 
at the fixed jumma, ordered them to be held direct. As a general rule, these seven vil~ 
lages have been held by Government at a considerable loss. 

“ Tt cannot be doubted that in these cases at least the demand was excessive, and 
that relief, in the form of abatement, would have been a more judicioug measure than 


that adopted. 
298 
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% Tt appears from thede facts that the assessments were in some cases excessive, 
and that the settlement has not worked so well as that-made by Mr. Head in Pergunnah 
Jehanabad. It must not, however, be supposed that the last settlement was a heavy 
one. In particular instances it was unevenly distributed. The villages over-assessed were 
situated, as a general rule, close to the Turrai. This is the more noteworthy from the 
fact that Mr. Head carefully and successfully guarded against this error when assessing 
similar estates in the adjoining Pergunnah of Jehanabad. 


“ As a whole, the demand does not appear to have pressed more heavily than it was 
intended to. The Jandlords are prosperous and have accumulated property, and the 
increase in the cultivated area has been very great.” 


Pergunnah Jehanabad. 


“ As a whole, Mr. Head’s settlements may be considered to have worked very well. 
It was, as he intended, light in the more unhealthy portions of the pergunnah where cul- 
tivation was sparse. 

“ While fully admitting that a large amount of the increase in the cultivated area 
is due to the construction of works of irrigation, there can be no doubt that much of it is 
owing to the judicious assessment of land revenue. In the rest of the pergunnah it 
may be justly characterized as moderate. 


‘¢ The number of cases in which it has been found necessary to adopt measures entail- 
ing permanent loss or temporary transfer of proprietary right for arrears of revenue are 
very few, and are exhibited in tho following statement :—~ 





ft 

















1 
“as 
: . 2.2 Mode of aliena- | Amount in 
3 Name of Mehal. Jumma. g BS 3 tion. balance. Order. 
Z E aR s 
Re. Rs. Rs. a. p. 
1 | Billaee Puseapoor, ow 508 20 Kham Tehseel,| 284 7 © |S.B.R.15 9 51 
2 | Bhoora Puttee, L, we { 450 10 |Farm for 4 yeara,| 25612 0] ,, 20 11 52 
3 Do. do. Teja eee 580 10 wit 110 14 0 » Sl 12 61 
£1 er Shrek, | RES see] ae tol a ax 
6 | Nuguria Pattee Shimdee, .. | 115 et” iw } | 469 3] } 29 456 
7 | Nisra Puttee, ace a 201 10 Sale. 185 0 O| , 21 9 54 
Total, vee | 8,445 + Ase 1,500 14 8 





“ The amount of balance for which these measures were taken appears very small, 
and this, combined with the fact that all thesc alienations occurred during a period of less 
than two yoars, raises doubts whether they may not have been resorted to unnecessarily, 
and that they might have been entirely prevented by a little management. Jowever, 
be this as it may, the modorate nature of the settlement is evident by the fact that aliena- 
tion was resorted to in so few instances. 


“‘ Other strong evidence is afforded by the wealth accumulated by landlords. It is 
true that some wealthy families have entircly disappeared, but in each case there is clear 
and sufficient cause, such as mad extravagance, rebellion, and the like, and in no case 
have I heard the excessiveness of the Government demand alleged as a reason.” 

21. It will bo observed that the assessments were, as a rule, certainly moderate. 


22. The estimated rental on which they wore based was Rs. 4,68,213 ; that of the 
present is Rs. 8,24,904,—z.¢., an increase of 76 per cent. within 30 years. 

23, ‘The fixing of the present demand at 50 per cent. of aasets has reduced the income 
of the landlords about 20 per cent, and if two-thirds of the rental had been now taken as 
revenue, the decrease would have been Rs. 2,74,968, or 46°4 percent. To realize this the 
best plan is to imagine the uproar if an incomo-tax to that extent bad been imposed. 


94. A reference tv the minute by the Governor-General on the tovenue adminis- 
tration of North-Western Provinces, dated 21st September, 18]5, paragraphs 28, 29, 
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and 86, will convince most men that the landlord or middlemen was the deliberate 
creation of Government, The following is an abstract of the passage quoted:— 

“Tn paragraph 28 the immemorial right of the ruling power to a certain proportion 
of the produce of every cultivated beegah is asserted.” In paragraph 29 the modes of 
realizing this share presenting themselves for choice are summarized into one—the 
ryotwaree system of Madras. 

2. The realization of the Government rights through the intervention of middle- 
men bound by special engagement. 

After discussing the two, the “introduction of a class of middlemen” is adopted 
in paragraph 36. 

25, Whether it is a matter of public policy to destroy him is scarcely within the 
limits of the comments called for. 

26. That it would do so ina great degree is scarcely opon to question. In many 
districts the margin of cultivation has been reduced toa minimum. Properties have 
been largely sub-divided under the Native laws of inheritance, while the children have 
been brought up ina standard of comfort which they cannot or will not resign, and 
which was unknown to their ancestors. 

27, Those who reduced their expenditure would constitute a mass of decayed and 
discontented families remembering their former greatness, and indignant with the Gov- 
ernment which had within a century made and marred them. The possessions of the 
rest would eventually pass into the hands of the moneyed classes, at prices diminished 
in proportion to the increased demand on the estates. 

28. As regards the discretion to be left to the Settlement Officer, it seems best 
to give him a fixed point, and allow him to report when he considers any variation on 
either side should be made from it. 

29, With reference to clause 2 of paragraph 4 of the letter under reply, as to 
whether the operation of the Rent Law in any way restricts the full demand, it, in my 
opinion, depends very much on the officers and their tendencies. 

80. My experience is that the Courts are raising rents boyond the estimates of 
Setiloment Officers. I have known a Jandlord complain bitterly against a rental inci- 
dence of 14 annas per kutcha beegah assumed by the Settlement Officer, and yet get 
the tenants raised en masse to one rupee per acre. 

81. Experience shows that a Court may imagine that if the revenue rises 
one-third, rents should at once be raised one-third also;—the danger and injustice is 
palpable. 

82. It is quite possible that in other districts there may be difficulty in getting 
rents raised through the Courts. Whatever they decide is practically final, for the Stamp 
Law and expenses attending an appeal to the High Court on such points almost prohibits 
its being made. It has always seemed to me, however, an anomaly that during settle- 
ment the appeal in adjusting rents should be to the Civil Court. 

33, In answer to paragraph 4, clause 3, it appears to me that the excellence of 
a settlement depends much on the way the circumstances of enhancement of rent, not 
only in pergunnahs and circles, but also in villages, as considered and worked out, 

34, It was a special point in Pilibheet, where enhancements had been made, 
were boing made, and where it was certain in other villages that they would be made 
shortly. Then to this had to be added the large culturable area. It was impossible 
to draw a broad line there, and I doubt if it is so anywhere. 

35, In answer to paragraph 4, it appears to me inexpedient to leave the assess- 
ments open to re-adjustment pending the period of atemporary settlement. The period of 
30 years is a fair one, and it appears highly impolitic to keep the minds of the agri- 
cultural classes continually unsettled by the chance of recurring revision of settlement 
at short periods. It may be safely said that there is nothing which unsettles the whole 
mind of agicultural society so much as the progress of settlement operations. 
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Report by H. R. Witson, Esq., Settlement Oficer of Budaon, dated the 13th 
March, 1872. 


* * * * * 


2. The points indicated by Government on which information is called for are 
noted as follows :— 


1st.—PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. 


“ QursTion I.—Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of aver- 
age rates, below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity.” 


8. Rents have been gradually increasing since the introduction of Act X. of 1859 
in this district, and may be said to have increased since then to the extent of about 25 
per cent. 


4. It is, however, uncertain to what further extent they may rise, as this contin- 
gency depends much on the rise and fall in the value of grain, consequent on favourable 
seasons, canal-irrigation, and opening out of means of communication by rail. 


5. Of canal-irrigation there is none in this district, but it is understood that a 
project for making a canal from the river Ramgunga is before the Government, At 
present irrigation is practised by means of wells, tanks, and streams; but where these 
are not available, the crops are dependent on favourable rainy seasons. 


6. The Rohilkhund Railway is not yet sufficiently advanced to have any effeet 
on the value of produce. 


7. The district is well populated throughout, and there are no extensive tracts 
of land lying waste for want of an agricultural population. 


Acres. 
Old WABGLE, 6 ee one 198,342 
Fallow, sss vee une 2,924 8. The extent of waste lands as ascertained at the 





Total,... 250,666 revision of settlement is noted as per margin. 


9. The value of landed proporty has, as ascertained from actual transfers, risen 
in value about the same ratio as that of rents—viz., 25 per cent. The marketable 
value of land prior to the settlement was on an average Rs. 1,000 for every Rs. 100 of 
clear rental. This has now risen to Rs. 1,250 or Rs. 1,300 for the samo amount of 
assets. 


10, The district, like others, appears in a state of transition, and which cannot be 
said to have reached its limit. Under these circumstances, I do not consider it possible 
to determine any standard of rate below which a settlement in perpetuity can be made. 


“ Question IL—You have to record your opinion in regard to the expediency of 
& permanont settlement, based on adequate rates of rent, as explained in the preceding 
paragraph, but subject to the condition of a rateable increase of revenue in proportion 
to the increase of prices (see paragraph 33 of the Government of India letter). The 
staple by which the increase of prices should be tested, the intervals, and the mode of 
applying the test, are points on which opinions must be furnished, if such mode of 
settlement recommends itself?” 


11, The expediency for a permanent settlement is not recommended for reasons 
given in reply to Question I. 





2nd.—TEMPORARY SETTLEMENT. 


“Quxstion I,—Whether the present standard of assessment of 50 per cent, of the 


rental assets is inadequate, and whether the share of rental assets at present left to 
proprietors is excessive ?”” 
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12. The settlement of land revenue under Regulation IX. of 1833 was made 
Re, a. p. at 66 per cent. of the rental to which 


Road Fund at | per cent. of dnemes, «w 010 6 F 
School, do. do., «. 010 6 the cesses marginally noted were 
Hurkarah at 4 annas per cent, of jumma, ww O 27 


—. also added, making an aggregate 


177 “9. i 
Putwarecs’ fees at half anna per rupee on Rs. 100 of Rs. 70-9-7 por cent., leaving 
of rental, .., By » 8 2 0 Rs, 29-6-5 per cent. of the profits 


49 7 to the proprietors. 





13, Out of this the proprietors had to meet the calamities of seasons, incidental 
charges of the village choupal, expenses of some of the chief Hindoo and Mahomedan 
festivals, costs in law-suits against litigious sharers and defaulting tenants, to incur 
exponses for marriage and other domestic matters which we have no means of judging, 
but which must all be either provided for from the Rs. 29-6-5 per cent. left of the assets, 
or raised by loans which often involve them in difficulties, out of which many ar eseldom 
released. 


14. It may be said that a large margin was left at the last settlement in extensive 
waste lands, the cultivation and produce of which lessened the pressure of a settlement 
at 66 per cent., but I doubt whether, with allthis margin, the percentage was reduced 
to 50 per cent. 


Acres, 15. The total of waste lands at the past and present 
Pore Semtenenh Psogeg Settlements is marginally noted, showing that about one-fifth 
—_——— has been cultivated during the currency of the late settle- 

Decrease, ... « sae 68,311 ss = : 
ment, and leaving, 250,666 acres still waste. Taken as a 
rule, the best lands are always broken up first; that which remains is retained for 
grazing grounds for village cattle, for the produce of fuel and thatching grass, as 


village-houses in this district are generally covered with thatch. 


16. Taking all these points into consideration, I donot think that a settlement 
based on half-rental assets is inadequate, or that it leaves too much to the proprietors. 
I would suggest that 50 per cent. of the assets be fixed as the limit, but under certain 
reservations, to be increased by the Board on reports furnished by Settlement Officers 
explaining their reasons for deviating from the general rule, 


“ Question II.—It should be stated whether the operation of the Rent Laws 
results in any measure in restricting the full demand for land revenue to which the 
Government may be justly entitled. It will be remembered under this head that the 
success of much of the operations of the assessing officer is tested by the degree in 
which they are upheld by decisions given under the Rent Laws. Is it generally the 
case that rents upon tenants with rights of occupancy are not raised by the Courts to 
such a standard as (from facts noticed by the Settlement Officer, such as agreement 
between parties, value of produce, rates of rent paid by tenants having no rights of 
occupancy, dic.) may seem equitable and fair? If no such general cause of obstruction 
exists, in what degree does it exist? And what are the remedies, if any, which are 
suggested to remove it?” 


17. I do not consider that the operation of the Rent Law has in any measure 
restricted the demand of land revenue. The law, as noted in the paragraphs in reply to 
Question I., has been fully reserted to for enhancing rents, and in other cases these 
have been effected by mutual agreement between landlord and tenant, and the Govern- 
ment demand has been determined with reference to them. 


“ Question ITI,—The extent to which, on theoretical grounds, in view of a settle- 
ment for a term of years’ enhancement of rent-rates beyond the present prevailing 
standard is, or may safely be assumed, as a basis of assessment, should next be stated. 
The expediency of assuming at time of settlement any considerable rise in rents which 
is prospective only—in other words, of taking for an indefinite term of years a larger 
share than usual of the existing rental assets—must be weighed here with especial 
reference to the circumstanees of each district.” 

30s 
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18. I consider it a dangerous theory to assume any enhancement of rents 
beyond the prevailing standard as a basis of assessment, and 1 would not recommend 
any proposals calculated on such uncertain foundations. 


“ Question IV.—The expediency of leaving the assessments open to enhancement 
or readjustment during a term of temporary settlement in consequence of the diminished 
value of the precious metals, or other causes, such as those enumerated in paragraph 25 
of the Government letter, with the effect of canals and other public works upon the 
assessment of the land revenue, will come under this head,” 

19. I would not advocate the expediency of leaving assessment of land revenue 
open to enhancement or revision during the period of a temporary settlement after it 
had been finally determined. Any improvements in the increase of assets derived from 
other sources, such as canal-irrigation, or by improved means of communication by 
railroads, should be met by demands from the profits of such sources, such as wator- 
rates from canal-irrigation, and town duties in large marketable towns where the produce 
is conveyed for sale. 





Report by R. G. Currie, Esq., Settlement Officer of Shahjehanpore, dated 21st March, 
1872. 

Answer to Question I.—I am decidedly of opinion that it is not possible to lay down 
any standard of average rates kelow which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpe- 
tuity. 

I understand the question to mean average rates varying in each district and in 
different parts of the same district, according to, the local peculiarities and qualities of 
the soil, irrigation, crops, present and immediately prospective means of communication, 
&c., &e. ; for of course no standard of average rates could be laid down applicable to the 
whole North-Western Provinces, or to the several districts of any one single division. 


And as applying to separate districts and different portions of them, I understand 
the question to be whether standards of average rates could be now made from existing 
and immediately approaching rents, and with due respect to the now existing and 
immediately approaching status of those different parts on which to base an assessment 
which shall now at its commencement be a fair or even Very full half-asset assess- 
ment, and shall continue an approximately fair half-asset assessment for atleast 25 or 30 
years, if not longer, so that no great sacrifice of prospective revenue (say only 30 years 
hence) is made by now assessing in perpetuity on the said requisite standard. And this, 
T say, is utterly impossible. 

I believe that in no part of the country have rents reached even their full present 
limit, and have certainly not risen to the level which they are likely to reach within 
the next 12 or 15 years from now, or in the case of districts under revision from the 
date of completion of revision. Much less have rents risen to that level which they 
most assuredly will reach within the next 25 or 30 years. 


As regards this district (Shahjehanpore) the state of transition through which Mee- 
rut and Boolundshuhur are passing can scarcely be said to have commenced. Only that 
portion of it has commenced, which is the natural and inevitable consequence of a revision 
of the Governmont demand,—which portion, moreover, is foreseen and anticipated 
by every Settlement Officer. I refer to the waking up of the landlord community in 
general from a comparative state of rent lethargy which has existed for the last 15 or 
20 years of the expiring settlement, —from that happy-go-lucky state of unaltered rents 
and rates which is the rule rather than the exception where rents are in money, as in 
this district, and not in kind or by appraisement. 

The other causes which together tended to bring about this extraordinary state 
of transition within so short a time in those districts do not yet exist here, as this 
district has been almost destitute of even passably decent roads or means of communication 
of any kind to within the last five years ; but now roads are being made, and the railway 
will shortly be opened through it. Without doubt the sudden change from an almost entire 
absence of means of communication to the existence of a railway through the middle 
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of the district and numerous metulled roads through it in various directions, will 
make a great revolution in the value of property, in prices, in productions, and in rents. 


Prices of course have risen enormously here, as elsewhere, during the last 30 years, 
and there is a cousiderable increase in the ront, irrespective of the increase due merely to 
extension of cultivation ; but there is no proportionate increase in rent and in money 
rates to the increase in prices: in fact there is very little actual increase in rates of 
rent, that is to say, there is no general advance in the rates themselves, 


The rates quoted, and found in individual cases as existing at last settlement, or 
at any time during the last 30 years, are almost identically the same as those now exist- 
ing. Unfortunately there is nothing but the most superficial mention of rates in 
Mr. J. W. Muir’s and Mr. Rose’s reports of the last settlement, and I cannot therefore. 
draw any detailed comparison between the then and the present rates, nor are there 
vernacular records in existence showing the then rentals and rates to a sufficient 
extont to give any results for large areas. 

But I have had comparative statemonts propared, showing the areas and rentals 
at Fidda Ali’s supplementary measurement and preparation of records, and those of 
the present measurement, and these perhaps illustrate my opinion better than a compa- 
rativestatement betweeen the ratesand rentals at time of last and present settlements would 
have done :— 
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scnze, RENTALs, REeNT-RAtE PER ACRR. 
& 
Name of Pergunnah z| 
and Circle. 8 | Fidda Ali’s 
bn mes Present Of 20 years! Of pont Of 20 years OF prevent 
pm ment 20 ago. . ago, me, 
3 years ago. measurement, 
g 
a 
Rs. Rs. Rs. a. p. | Rs, a. p. 
Tilhur Terai, .., ee 77 18,143 19,458 66,452 79,848 | 8 197] 42 9 
»  Bhoor, ... aoe 103 80,814 30,892 63,885 70,3138 2 12 2465 
Nigohee Domut, see 32 7,668 8,492 | 22,353 24,185 | 2 147] 213 7 
ms Kymooa, sue 31 6,122 6,974 | 16,669 18,121 23116) 29 7 
A entte of ce, Tt] sof 6,880 7204] | 29,962 aoi7| 8-61} 3 5 4 
J? one 
Owned by others, ... 40 7,236 8,194 26,959 29,128 $ 117 &§ 810 
Total, oo $13 76,563 81,214 2,18,570 9,45,607 2 138 3.0 4 
Increase 6 Increase 12} Increase 
per cent. per cent. 6} per cent. 


These measurements of Fidda Ali’s were made 9 and 10 years after the scttlement, 
after all the excitement and disturbance in rates and rentals which accompanies, and for 
a few years succeeds a revision of settlement had subsided, and 20 years. ago from 
now—a sufficiently long period to allow of considerable progress being exhibited, 


But what is the result? A considerable increase in rental (124 per cent.) due to 
extended cultivation, but an increase in rent-rate in only one of the three pergunnahs, and 
an actual decrease in rent-rate in the other two. These villages havo not been sclected 
with the view or intention of obtaining any certain result and upholding a preconceived 
opinion, but as those in which there was little or no “seer ” to spoil the calculation, and 
in which there had been no very considerable increase in area, and in which the rentals 
were believed to be reliablo. The papers of 20 years ago are not in existence for 
Tehsecls Shahjehanpore and Julalabad. 


The rates’ mentioned by Mr. Lowther (pages 295, et seg,, Selections from Revenue 
Records, North-Western Provinces, 1818-20) as existing in 1818 are very much the same 
as those mentioned by me in my rert-rate report of Tehsecl Shahjehaiiporo in 1869, 
the only real difference being that 1 have entered into greater detail for each pergun- 
nah and denomina:ion of soi], whereas Mr. Lowther’s returns are very condensed. But 
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no one could now say, looking at Mr. Lowther’s rates,—“ Oh, yes, those rates may have 
possibly existed 50 or 60 years ago, but that is all changed now. On the contrary, 
there appears fo have been very little change.” 


There is no such thing as the 4 anna per kutcha beegah rate of 30 and even of 50 
years ago not existing now, but having been replaced by a 5 or 6 anna rate, nor have 
the higher rates advanced at all proportionately with the increase in prices and the depre- 
ciation of silver. 


Doubtless when theareas are looked into to which these various rates are applied, they 
have increased, but so has the total cultivated area ; but nothing of this sort is found, 
that the generality of lands which were 30 years ago paying 8 annas per kutcha beegah 
are now paying 10 annas, or that those which were paying 12 annas are now paying a 
rupee. There has been no general and wholesale advance as might have been fairly 
expected, and hence there is no adequate relation hetween existing rents and the value 
of the present produce as compared with the rent-rates of 30 years ago, and the then 
value of the produce. 


For instance, the average harvest price of wheat for the first decade of the past 
settlement was Re. 0-14-10 per maund of 80tbs, but the prices were high at commence- 
ment of the decade owing to the famine of 1837 to 1839 A. D., and this has affected the 
average of the whole decade. The average of the second decade is Re, 0-10-6 for 80 tbs. of 
wheat, and for the third decade itis Re. 1-2-3, and for the last 5 years of the third decade 
Re, 1-4-6, being an increase in value between the first and third decade of 23 per cent.; 
between the second and third decade of 73 percent.; and between the second and the last 
5 years of third degade of 95 per cent., and there is still a steady upward tendency in 
prices, the average of the last 3 years sinee the end of the abovenamed third decade being 
slightly in excess of the average of the last 5 years of that decade. 


In Tehseel Shahjehanpore the average cultivation rent-rate was 30 years ago 
Rs. 2-10-6, and is now Rs. 3-3-4 per acre, being an increase of Re. 0-8-10 per acre, or 
2078 per cent. In Pergunnah Nigohee, the average harvest prices being the same, 
the average cultivation rent-rate of last settlement was Rs. 2-7-3 per acre, and now it 
is Rs. 2-15-11, being an increase of Re. 0-8-8 per acre, or 22°08 per cent. 


The cause of this state of things, that the rates of rent have not increased at all 
proportionately with the increase of prices is, I believe, to be explained by the almost 
entire absence of payment in kind or by appraisement, the rents being entirely in money 
except only for very poor or bad lands which the cultivators wont take at a money- 
rent, butonly on division of the actual produce. As far back as 1818, by Mr. Lowther’s 
report, it appears that very little payment in kind existed, and there is even less now, 
in fact none to speak of. Hence the variations of the harvest prices have not been forced 
on the zemindars and cultivators, and rents have not adjusted themselves spontaneously 
as is the case in those districts where payment in kind or by appraisement of crop con 
vertible into cash at the existing harvest rates obtains. “ Mutatis mutandis,” this 
accounts for the enormous increase in rent in the Boolundshuhur and I believe also in 
the Meerut District. For there the asamees and zemindars fully realized the effect of 
the rise in prices on their rents, They saw and felt, each in his own way, that, whereas 
a maund of wheat had lately been worth only about 10 to 12 annas, it suddenly 
became worth from Re. 1 to Re. 1-4-0, and the share of the zemindar in the produce 
(4 or 2th or grd, as the case might be) was known and acknowledged, whereas here it’ 
is simply unknown and never thought of. And this no doubt is, and must continue to 
be, a very great obstacle to the rise of rents, cither by mutual agreement or by aid of 
the courts at all proportionate to the rise in prices. 


In point of population and proportion of cultivated to culturable area, this dis- 
trict, is not below the average, and, indeed, as regards population, if Pergunnah Khotar, 
which is near the Terai, and contains a considerable amount of forest be excepted, 
ranks amongst the highest in the North-Western Provinces. 
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The Census Report of 1865 gives a total population of 915,984 (after deduct- 
ing Poorunpoor, which has been transferred to -Pillibheet,.and part of Khetar to 
Kheroe) and an average of 501 per square mile. The only pergunnah in which the 
average is under 450 per sqaure mile is Khotar, where it is as low as 259. My own 
returns of area and population are not complete for the whole district ; but for those 
pergunnahs for which they are complete, the population is shown to be rather Jess than 
thai of the census of 1865, and the average per square mile comes out still lower in 
consequence of a slight increase in the total areas added to a decrease in the popula- 
tion returns. By my settlement returns, which [ believe are more correct than the 
census of 1865, the smallest average population per square mile of any pergunnah, 
excepting Khotar, is in Nigoheo (411) as it also is in the Census Report, but 456 
instead of 411, and no other pergunnah has under 450. For the three Tehseels of 
Shahjehanpore, Julalabad, and Tilhur, for which the papers of new measurement are 
ready (Tehseel Powayen alone being excepted), the total assessable area culturable 
and cultivated amounts to 640,039 acres, of which 4,97646 acres (773 per cent.) are 
cultivation, and 142,393 acres (22} per cent.) are culturable, including baghs and 
newly-abandoned waste (fallow). 


The improved means of communication have already been mentioned to be the 
railway and metalled roads, which will doubtless work a great. revolution in value of 
lands, prices, and rents, within the next 15 or 20 years. As regards improved means 
of irrigation there is a talk of a Sardah Canal; but I am one of the heretics who dis- 
believe in the advantages to be derived from it, and think it will do more harm than 
good. 


Answer to Question 2.—As a make-shift and “derniér résort” to avoid the great. 
sacrifice of revenue which must ensue from the formation of a permanent settlement, 
without some such reservation, I am of opinion that a re-adjustment of the demand 
in proportion to the increase of prices is the best that could be proposed. But I am 
decidedly in favour of retaining 80-year terminable settlements, at present’ at least, and 
until the communications of the country have been opened up by railways. 


The staple by which the increase of the prices should be tested would here, and 
1 believe all over Rohilkhund, be wheat, as tho proportion of wheat to the cultivated 
urea ranges from 30 to 36 per cent. in different pergunnahs, and far exceeds the area 
of any other crop. The prices of other crops are also regulated to a great extent by 
the price of wheat, and can always be known to within a very small margin of error 
by ascertaining the price uf wheat, 


This district (Shahjehanpore) certainly is so backward in rents and means of 
communication, in addition to there being large areas of reclaimable waste lands in 
various parts of it, that a permanent settlement, with the reservation even of rateable 
increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of prices, is quite out of the question 
now. Theamount of culturable waste, putting Pergunnah Khotar out of the question, 
is perhaps the most unimportant of the reasons in the scale against this district being 
ripe for a permanent settlement. 


Answer to Question 3.—In considering the question of whethor the share of rental- 
assets left to proprietors at 50 per cent. or half-assets assessment is excessive, it must 
be borne in mind that the Government demand is collected with great punctuality, and 
no delay or evasion worthy of the name is permitted. Whatever the calamities of 
the season (excepting only downright famine) the Government demand must be punc- 
tually met, whether the rent has been collected from the enltivator or not; even in 
extreme cases, such us that of famine, the immediate collection is only temporarily sus- 
pended, and collection of the delayed balance, together with the recent! y-due instalment, 
succeeds hefore there is a possibility of things having righted themselves, and before the 
proprietor has received even a moiaty of his own rent, 

als 
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The punctuality and unavoidability of payment of the instalments of Government 
revenue must never be lost sight of, The margin of profit allowed by the half-asset 
assessment is doubtless sufficient and liberal in good seasons, and while all'goes well, 
but it is not sufficient to allow of proprietors laying by in a good season, a surplus to 
meet, with promptitude and without borrowing, or some considerable privation, the regu- 
lar instalments, even after but a partially indifferent season. Government might take 
70 per cent. in a good season if it would reduce its demand to 80 or 35 per cent. in a 
bad season, and the zemindars and asamees wonld all be better off than they are now— 
even if there were four good seasons to one bad one, and Government received and 
the zemindars paid (and collected proportionately from their asamees) a net 62 per 
cent. on the 5 years, instead of 50 per cent, on the same poriod annually. 


Assuming, however, that the collections and payments must be uniform and pune- 
tual, this fact must be kept steadily in viow in discussing the adequacy or the reverse 
of the half-asset assessment, or whether the share of rental assets thereby left to the 
proprietors is more than is necessary. 


Tt must also be remembered that it is not a net 50 per cent. that is left to the 
zemindar by any means, but that out of this nominal one-half of rental assets have to 
be met all risks of collection—such as bad debts of cultivators who have died or failed 
and decamped, and uncollected arrears standing over from year to year, which are far 
from merely nominal, but are, on the contrary, regular and unavoidable appendices. 


There are also all the expenses of management and colleetion besides the regular 
contribution towards the pay of the village accountant at generally 5 per cent., some- 
times as high as 6 per cent., and the local cesses at 10 per cent. on the jumma ; these 
two ‘items alone taking 15 per cent. out of the gross 50 left to the proprietor. Under 
no ciroumstances, therefore, can the share of the rental left to the proprietor be correctly 
called 50 per cent., but rather 424 per cent, In the case of small sharers, this is further 
redueed by 2% per cent. by the compulsory payment of 5 per cent. on the jumma to 
the lumberdar. 


The sales and farms for arrears of revenue, and the transfers of property by sale 
and mortgage due to severity oy’ assessment-are, in this district, I believe, below the 
average of Rohilkhund, or any part, or the whole of the North-Western Provinces. 
The reason of this has not to be sought for far. The assessment was at nominally 
about 66 per cent. as a rule. I am convinced it was considerably less, and whatever it 
was, even in the heaviest assessed pergunnah, it was a reduction. 


The whole of the district (with the exception of Pergunnah Bangaon assessed in 
Futtehgurh, and subsequently transferred to the Julalabad Tehseel, of which mention 
will be made separately) was assessed by Mr. Muir, and the only two pergunnahs in 
which that assessment was a heavy one—nearer 70, I think, than 66 per cent. on the 
whole—were Julalpoor and Burragaon; but in both of these Mr. Muir’s assessment 
was a very considerable reduction on the previous one, 19 and 14 per cent. respectively, 
Apparently, this redaction was regulated so as to meet the special eases where relief 
was most needed, and the ‘“ mouzahwar’”’ jummas were assessed more with a view 
to the capabilities of the proprietors to pay, than with any decided proportion between 
the Government demand and the rental assets, 


In support of my views, I quote paras. 11, 12, and part of 14 of Mr. J. W. Muir’s 
Settlement Report :— 


“11, Having thus given a short statement of the capabilities of each of the per- 
gunnabs, and of the people belonging to them, | now come to explain the state in which 
{ found them as regards the assessment. When I pronounce them all to have been 
labouring under the pressure of a very heavy assessment, my assertion will not be 
startling to any one acquainted with the condition of Rohilkhund. The pergunnahs in 
question, till the 4th Settlement, formed part of Zillah Bareilly, and underwent the 
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same process of settlement in former times which that district did. It is well known that 
the Bareilly District was over-assessed, and that by Regulation VII. of 1822 settlements, 
by summary settlements, and by settlements under Regulation IX. of 1833, reductions 
of which the aggregate may be stated at two Jakhs, have at different times been granted. 
The seven pergunnahs of Shabjehanpore, now settled, bad hitherto been favoured with 
but little relief, and it is therefore not to be wondered at that, on a total jumma of 
Rs. 4,66,679, I have now allowed abatements amounting in all to Rs, 79,887.” 


“12. ‘The over-assessment of these perguanahs may be traced in a great measnre, 
more particularly in three tehseeldaree divisions out of the four, to the great increase 
of revenue that was imposed under former settlements, the enhancement of jumma since 
1210 being more than the resources of the majority of estates were adequate to. The 
fresh revision of the assessment, particularly at the third and fourth settlements, was 
made the means of raising the jumma as much as possible—an object, the furtherance of 
which was enjoined as the peculiar duty of all the perguanal tehseel officers, particu- 
larly of the canoongoes, To the latter rewards even were held out, and accordingly, it is 
said that Dheeree Dhur, the canoongoe of Mebrabad, received the present of an elephant 
frora Mr. Trant, for his exertions in being instrumental in raising the jammy of that 
pergunnab at the fourth settlement. The consequence of these enlargements of assess - 
ment has been, that the people Lave been kept in poverty ever since; that numbers of 
malgoozars have been ruined; and that, except in favourable seasons, great difficulty 
has been experienced in the realization of the revenue.” 


14. “The condition in which I found the people of the different pergunmabs as I 
visited them, one after another (independent of the.consideration of temporary embar- 
rassments arising out of the past calamitous season), proved how much they stood in 
need of alleviation of assessment, ‘The great mass of the proprietors are in circumstances 
of extreme indigence, caused, I have reason to believe, principally by the heaviness 
of the jumma. The Thakoors of Mebrabad, Khera Bujherah, and Julalpore, and the 
Puthans of Tilhur, are alike impoverisued. The exceptions of wealthy malgoozars are 
very few, and those of this description mot with appear to have gained their substance 
from other sources than the profita of their estates. It is matter of surprise how, 
under such circumstances, the jumma was realized, but this it was found had only 
been doae with very great difficulty and distress to the people. Things, however, 
had come to a crisis, and could not have gone on much longer without a reduction of 


assessment.” 


Ip the other pergunnahs of the district, not included in the foregoing quotations 
(omitting only Pergunoah Khotar in which population and cultivation were spreading, 
and half the pergunnah was jungle), there was also a reduction—via., of Rs. 40,069 — 
on a formor jumma of Rs, 5,67,126, or 7 per cent. 


The only part of this district that can be taken as a sample of the result of a 66 or 
70 per cent. of assets assesament is Pergunnah Bangaon, which, on being transferred to 
Nehseel Julalabad, was incorporated into Pergunnah Julalabad, and was not kept as a 
separate pergunnah. Tt was transferred just before the revision of Mr. Robinson’s 
assessment of the Fattebgurh District for reduction took place, and in justice should 
have been included in it, but was not, It contained 51 villages, in 25 of which farms 
for arrears of revonue, aud sales and mortgages, to outsiders occurred during the term of 
settlement chiefly in the early part of it, exclusive of the private sales and mortgages 
amongst the various members of the Rajpoot proprietary communities. I quote the 
following from my rent-rate report of Tehseel Julalabad -—“ These sales and mortgages do 
not include any of the transactions amongst the brotherhood which have been numerous, 
but apply only to dealings with outsiders, Strange to say there have been no auction 
sales for balances; they appear to have been warded off by the combined efforts of the 
shareholders, and by the many transfers which have taken place privately amongst 


themselves.” 
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The assessment here was in name and reality 70 per cent., and would have been 
still more ruinous to tne proprietors than it was, but for a very considerable margin of 
culturable waste, and the fact of the cultivated area increasing from 21,399 acres at 
Mr. Robinson’s assesament to 25,148 acres at the late measurement, and the jumma which 
had fallen at settlement at the rate of Rs. 2-4-4 per cultivated acre coming down to 
Re. 1-15-0. 


Although such great reductions were granted by Mr. Muir, and although on the 
whole his assessment was a light one, and below 66 per cent., yet in almost every per- 
gunnab further reductions were found absolutely necessary in special instances,—e.g., in 
Tehseel Shabjehanpore Rs. 797 in ten villages; in Pergunnah Nigohoe Rs. 2,402 in 
42 villages; in Pergunnah Julalpore Rs, 576; in Pergunnah Khera Bujhera Rs, 1,593, 
in Pergunnab Burragaon Ra. 57}. 


As to the question, whether the Government share of the rental should, as a matter of 
public policy, be in all cases limited to 50 per cent., 1 am of opinion that it should not be, 
but that a divergence should be allowed on both sides—vzz., that in the case of large com- 
munities consisting of a great number of shareholders, whose sole occupation is cultivas 
tion, some relaxation below the full 50 per cent. should be openly acknowledged, and not 
be merely left to the discretion of the Settlement Officer, and to the chances of his being 
soft or hard-hearted. I recommend 50 per cent. on half assests being retained as the 
rule for all ordinary villages and average properties; that for coparcenary estates, 
where proprietors are numerous, the percentage be 40 as a minimum, when there is, at 
the half-asset rate, a very considerable increase in revenue, otherwise ordinarily 45 per 
vent.; and for large estates, the gross income of which is over six thousand rupees, where 
the proprietor is a speculator or money-lender, and is not a landed proprietor by 
profession or descent, the percentage be 99. T would not include in this category 
the old landed proprietors of namo, and position, and influence, who have a 
position to maintain, and who are really landed gentry, dependent on their estates 
for their livelihood, and not merchants or traders. But where the assessment is 
45 per cent. it must be clearly and oponly stated, otherwise, as all calculations of a 
zemindar’s means are made on the Government, jumma be pays, and the one invariable 
gauge for estimating » zemindar’s means and profits is the amount of the Government 
revenue paid by him, all other rates, and taxes of every kind and description, will be 
raised upon such zemindar under a misapprehension of his assessment having been made 
ut half assets. These changes would necessitate an alteration of the Cesses Act (XVIII. 
of 1871), as therein the gross assets are estimated at double the jumma, 


Doubtless Settlement Officers have very great discretion in individual cases allowed 
to them now, but then it is quite undefined beyond the “about half-assets, and mind 
you dont under do it, or over do it.” The exercise of this discretion, as I have 
observed, depends mainly on whether the Settlement Officer has a hard or soft heart, 
and also as to how far he is carried away by the set of opinion of the time, just now the 
great outcry in some of the papers of the wholesale sacrifice of revenue. Certainly 
some margin should be given tor assessment below 50 per cent. for large proprietory 
bodies, and it is not fair on the Settlement Officer to throw the entire responsibility on 
hin of using bis own discretion, without giving him somo distinct limits within which 
the diseretion is to be exercised. Undoubtedly the half-asset rules are needlessly 
liberal, and the assessments at those rates leave an unnecessarily large margin of profits 
to the non-resident banking and money-lending speculators and investors in landed property— 
profits moreover to which they have no claim or title. There would be no fear of the 
assessment at 55 per cent. being so high, that, in the event of subsequent disintegration 
of the estate, the jammas on individual mouzahs would be too heavy and so dispropor- 
tionately large, with reference to the assets, that the revenue could not be borne by and 
collected from any such mouzahs when separated from the original property, 
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The following table prepared for Tehseel Shahjehanpore shows the average inci- 
dence of the present demand on petty proprietors, as well as on those who are not petty 
proprietors but proprietors of average estates for this telseel and district :— 























; 7 Total demand 
Cesses a6 (not includ- 
Designation Number | Number j Cultivated: Govern-) j0per Jin? pamber Balance of 
of of of area in ment cent. and ania fees) rental assets 
Proprietors. Mehals. jindividuals.; acres. | Revenue, \Putwaree’s paid to remaining. 
fees. Government. 
Rs, "Rs, Rs. Rs. 
Petty proprietors, ... 264 3,226 70,569 1,05,332 15,800 1,21,132 89,533 
Others, not petty . 
proprietors, tee 475 597 108,379 1,85,389 27,800 2,13,139 1,57,539 
Averages per Individual Proprietor of — 
Cultivated | Govern- Total demand| Balance Surplus 
Designation. area in ment Ceases, &e. paid to of assets per 
acres, Revenue. Government. rental, mensem, 
Rs, a. Pp. Rs. a. p. Re a. P. Rs. a8. p./ Re. - p. 
Petty proprietors, 4. 213 8210 4 414 6 87 8 9 27:12 «0 25 0 
Other proprietors, ... 1814] St0O 8 ve 46 8 O| 357 0 Of 263 14 Oo 22 0 0 


By this it will be seen that, in the case of petty proprietors, the average rate 
per recorded proprietor of surplus rental is only Rs. 27-12-0 per annum, and Rs. 2-5-0 
por mensem, out of which have to be met all incidental expenses, arrears, c&c., &c. 


This average is, however, very greatly reduced, below what is a fair average of the 
ordinary petty proprietors by containing 21 coparcenary villages, in which the numbers 
of the shareholders are very large—no Jess than 1,159,—and the average cultivated area 
per shareholder 11 acres, Government revenue, plus cesses, Rs. 16-0-0, and balance of 
assets Rs. 11-14-0 per annum, and Re. 0-15-9 per mensem. It is very evident that 
these pettiest of proprietors cannot subsist on their property, and it is the cause of such 
as these—for an assessment at 40 or 45 per cent,—that [haveurged. After deducting 
these pottiest of proprietors from the detail already given of “potty proprietors,” the 
averages of “ petty proprietors’’ are as follows per individual recorded shareholder (not 
per separate member of family) :== 























Cultivated area Total Government Balauce of rental assets | Balance of rental assets 
in acres. demand. per annum. per mensem. 
Rs. a. p. Rs. a& p. . Re. a. p. 
33 499 9+ 3610 9 $001 


In the same way if the largest proprieturs—viz., those who own more than one 
entire village—be eliminated from ‘the others, not petty proprietors,” the average is 
very considerably reduced, viz., to about double of that given just above. From this it 
will be scen that the share of the rental left to the proprietors, omitting—(1) the pettiest 
and (2) the well-to-do and wealthy, who are the exceptions to the rule, varies between 30 
and 80 per individual recorded proprietor per annum, and out of this have to be met, 
aa already several times mentioned, all expenses aud losses, which reduce the surplus 
profit loft for food and clothing very considerably, the exact amount cannot of' course 
be stated, Does it appear from this that too large a margin of profits is left to the 

‘proprietor by the half-asset rate of assessment? I say decidedly not. Here, too, I must 
explain that I selected the Tehseel of Shahjehaupore, solely because it is the only one 
in which the records are sufficiently advanced or complete to allow of such details being 
prepared. It must also be remembered what great labour is necessary to obtain these 
details ; for it was necessary to abstract the various shares for every individual for every 
mehal—viz., 739 mehals and 3,823 individuals,—and to exercise the greatest caution that 
the name of the same individual did not appear twice over. 

Answer to Question No. 4.—In this district there was comparatively little enhance- 
ment under Act X. prior to the commencement of settlement work, and generally the 
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enhancement decreod was almost nominal, though in some few cases rates were raised 
most excessively. 

The approaching settlement was in part the cause, but no doubt a good deal was 
due to the belief generally prevailing that the Appellate Court was opposed to any 
enhancement, and that any decision decrecing considerable enhancement had but little 
chance of standing on appeal. There was, perhaps, but little foundation for this belief, 
but it generally obtained and affected the conduct of the parties, and, no doubt, to some 
extent that of the subordinate Courts. 

For some years before settlement operations commenced, I believe, almost all real 
enhancement was carried out privatcly without the intervention of the Courts, and 
enhancement so carried out is slow and gradual. 


I believe, then, that there was a partial check to enhancement of rent for several 
years, but this cannot be attributed to the natural results of the operations of tho rent 
laws, and I do not think that the Government domand for land-revenue has been thereby 
restricted ; full rent-rates being assumed for assessment whero low rates now prevuil. 


In many cases where the enhancement of rent subsequent to assessment has been 
most heavy, I have found that the zemindars had 6 or 8 years previously sued for 
enhancement, and the claims had either been dismissed, or but very little enhancement 
decreed, but a full rental had been assumed for assessment. 


I do not think that the rent laws restrict the Government demand to any material 
extent, but I consider that the rent laws do restrict the necessary enhancement of rent 
subsequent to assessment, and unnecessarily tie the hands of the Settlement Officer. 


As far as my experience goes, landlords invariably sue under Clause, 1 of Section 
XVIL, on the ground that the rates paid are lower than those prevailing in the neigh- 
bourhood. Clause 2 of Section XVIT. is, I fancy, almost a dead letter in these provinces. 


During seven years’ protty constant enhancement work, I have novor had a case 
under Clause 2 instituted before me, aud there has never yet, to my knowledge, been 
any important ruling under the clauso in the North-Westorn Provinces’ High Court. 
The only reported cases I know of area few from canal districts, in which the claim 
was based on an increase in productive powers duo to canal-irrigation. 


I know of no case based on the increased value of the produce, by far the most 
important of the two grounds included in the clause. The zemindars and revenue agents 
do not as yet understand the clause, and we are still in doubt as to the interpretation of 
the clause that may be adopted by the High Court, though probably the Court will 
concur with the celebrated Full Bench Ruling of the Calcutta Court enunciating ‘ the 
proportion theory,” though Sir Barnes Peacock, the only dissenting Judge, doubted the 
applicability of the rule to tho North-West as likely to interfere with the Government 
revenue, and materially affect the next settlement. 

Suits under this clause would be still more dependent on individual opinions and 
bias than those under Clause 1. Clear proof cannot always be procured, and from the 
same data the most opposing conclusions can be drawn according to the viows held by 
the person using the data. Thus the Indian Observer argues that the history of 
prices in these provinces shows a series of violent oscillations rather than any per- 
manent rise ; while Settlement Officers havo commonly estimated the rise at40 or 50 per 
cent., and Mr. Crosthwaite, in Etawah, as high as 100 per cent. during the term of settle- 
ment, and in this report it is shown to be 95 per cent. 

This clause only meets the case of low rents of long standing, but in tracts where 
rents have remained unchanged since settlement, should be generally used by the land- 
lords. 

My experionce in this district has been chiefly in enhancement claims following 
assessment, and instituted on the ground in Clause 1, and only in the last year or two 
has apy difficulty been experienced. When I took up enhancement work in 1869-70 
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in the *tehseol first assessed, the tenants in village after village agreed readily to what- 
ever rates I suggested, very commonly themselves fixed rates that to me appeared too 
high, and enhancement could then have been carried out to a very much greater extent 
than was requisite. The preceding seasons had been most exceptionally favourable to 
the cultivators, as in this district we had fair crops in cach harvest, und scarcity else- 
where caused very high harvest prives. 


Now we have had a couple of years of lower harvost prices, and high pricos in the 
interval at the time when tenants effect their loans, and there bas been injury from 
excessive rain, much sickness, and great loss of cattle. 


Some of the poor land recently broken has again become fallow, the cultivators 
are in a depressed state, and little inclined to agree willingly to enhancement, and hence 
alinost every case is disputed by some at least of the tenants. 


I think that, under the existing law, Settlement Officers are placed in a false posi- 
tion. 


This work is made over to them presumably as being specially fitted for the work 
by their intimate knowledge of the soils and rent-rates, and then they are expected to 
decide the cases without using their personel knowledgo. A Settlement Officor should 
be allowed openly to use his personal knowledge of the village and its rates, and of the 
tract generally, whether acquired before or during the trial of the case. 


Asit is, the Officer trying the caso has commonly a more intimate and accurate 
knowledge of the rent-rates provailing than could possibly be acquired in any particular 
caso, but he proporly ought to decide on the evidence brought by the parties. He can 
only properly uso his owa information by making a personal local investigation during 
the trial, and this can scl dom be done, 


I also think that tho rent-rates assumed for the village at assessment should be 
presumed to be fair—either party being permitted to prove them unfair. 


The Settlement Officer’s enquirics for assessment, and his deductions therefrom, 
are not in form to be readily put into the shape of legal proof, and, in fact, we have 
now to attempt to prove, by an imperfect enquiry, what has already been proved by a 
moro extended and trustworthy investigation. 


In this district enhancement of revenuo is generally considered by the people to 
be the best ground for aclaim to enhance rent, though sometimes the tenants allow the 
landlord’s claim to a rental double the revenue, and sometimes to an onhancement of 
rent equal to tho onhancement of revenue, commonly the parties persist in disputing 
solely as to the justice of the claim on those grounds, boing quite unable to under- 
stand that the assessment of the revenue is legally a matter quite irrelevant to the 
claim. 


In his decision in @ case appealed from me, the Judgo recorded his opinion that 
the existing law is defective in not allowing Settlement Officers to use the sources of 
information open tothem. This case had, I think, been remanded for tho preparation 
of a statement of individual fields in the form prescribed by the Board’s Circular. 


T have tried, as far as possible, to fix rates only on the average rates paid over 
large areas, and have little faith in statements of exemplar fields. In the pergunnah — 
from which I have recently had most of my enhancement work, rates vary most capri- 
ciously from field to field, and a “ nuksha choumenda” may show, or be mado to show, 
any result, 


I should prefer seeing the Settlement Officors freed from the necessity of con- 
forming to Act X. rules, and from the control of the Civil Courts, and permitted to 
fix rent as they now fix revenue on the fullest consideration of all causes affecting the 
ciroumstances of the land, and it appears to me that any arguments justifying appeal 
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to the Civil Courts, should be almost equally forcible in justifying @ similar appeal 
from the assessment of the revenue. 


The foregoing reply to this question was written, at my request, by my Assist~- 
ant, Mr. Butt, and I agree with him in every particular. I have already mentioned 
in a previous part of this report that rents in this district are entirely in money, and 
that they have been so for so long a time that the proportion whieh the rent is sup- 
posed to bear to the produce is unknown, and no proof of it could be obtained. 


In Bareilly, where commutation cases from payment in kind to money rents is 
being largely carried out, there is not this difficulty. There the rates in commutation 
cases run some 30 per cent. (so Mr. Moens tells me, and I asked him expecting such 
a reply) above the existing money rates for similar Jand; and of course the existing 
money rates can at once be raised to those fixed in commutation cascs. I propose 
obviating a good deal of this drawback and inconvenience of the information about 
rents obtained by the Settlement Officer not being brought into play in eshancement 
cases by muking the investigation into the pergunnah average rent-rates deduced. 
from large areas of soils a judicial proceeding, t the correctness of the deduced soil-rates 
being authenticated by the signatures of the proprictors and village accountants. 
Then, I believe that this proceeding, as a whole, and special selected instances of 
similar and neighbouring villages contained therein, may legally be quoted as proof by 
the officer before whom the enhancement case under the Act js tried. But even this 
will not help us beyond levelling up low rates to what exist elsewhere in the vicinity ; 
for the rates assumed as basis of assessment in advance of the actual deduced rates 
will, of course, not be allowed by the Civil Courts. I also think that the fairness of 
the proceeding is open to great cavil and imputation of a grasping at stamp revenue 
when the proprictors see that the Scttlement Officers, with a mere stroke of the pen, 
can assume any rates they like in reason (or to them out of reason) for assessing 
revenue, and when they ask for those rates on their cultivators, they find that the Settle- 
ment Officers refer them to the Act, and that the petition has to be presented on a very 
heavy stamp. 


Answer to Question 5.—The extent to w rhich, on theoretical grounds, enhancement 
of rent-rates beyond the present prevailing standard is assumed by me as a basis of 
assessment, as well as tho extent to which, in my opinion, it may safely be assumed, is the 
full limit to which rent-rates will rise immediately on the declaration of the revised 
jummas—that is to say, within a period of two or at the outside three years from the com- 
mencement of the new assessments. This limit and amount it is not easy to fix, and it 
cannot be defined by any universally applicable percentage or proportion in excess of 
existing rates. Nor can any one general theory for calculating it be maintained 
which shall be universally applicable. But the point to be kept in view, and to be 
obtained according to the varying circumstances of the ease, is the level which will 
bo reached in the general rise of rates which is inseparable from, and immediately 
consequent upon, the revision of the Government demand. In some districts, but 
less here, for reasons already explained in answers to previous questions, than evon 
in neighbouring districts, the relative proportion between rents and prices, and the 
gradual rise of rates during the last ten years, may be the theory to be worked out. 
The theory ofactual transactions within the space of a few years, unless.those transactions 
apply to very largo and extended areas, and can be shown to be more than mere arbi- 
trary onhancement on tenants-at-will, is, I consider, extremely unsafe. But each of 
these may be, and all are here taken into consideration in estimating the probable 
immediate rise which may be reasonably expected, and in calculating the antici- 
pated level which rates will reach withint hroe years after commencement of revised 
assessments. 

Any assumption of rise in rents beyond this, based even on the most plausible 
grounds, I look upon as dangorous and to be guarded against. It would be far better 
to raise the rate of assessment above half-assets than to allow any such anticipation 
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of rise in rents, which can only be roughly guessed at, and which allows scope for 
subordination of probabilities to preconceived opinion. Even, if it was possible to 
ascertain, with accuracy, what the rise of rents will be during the course of the settle- 
ment, and to calculate (with the accuracy of the most skilful actuary) with ever such 
nicety the fair proportion thereof to be assumed now, and the assessment be made at 
50 per cent. thereof, that is not what is usually understood by an ussessment at half- 
assets. Moreover, if the assessment was now fixed at 50 per cent. of such amount, it 
would not be bearable but must break down. Besides which the hypothesis is 
impossible and absurd. Then how much more absurd would it be to allow such a 
calculation to be made by guess-work. 


Answer to Question 6.—I am also convinced of the extremo inexpediency of leaving 
the assessments open to enhancement or adjustment during a term of temporary settle- 
ment with reference to change in prices, depreciation of silver, &c. It would be 
far preferable, in my opinion, to return to the shorter terms of settlement, even to terms 
of 12 or 15 years, rather than to meddle in any way with the lease during its currency. 
I believe that the amount of profit accruing in hard cash to Government would be but 
small on the whole, and utterly inadequate to, and incommensurate with, the amount 
of suspicion and ill-feeling which would be created thereby. Also that the consequence 
would be a very considerable depreciation in the value of property. I think that in 
some instanees a 20 years’ term would be preferable to a 30 years’ term, and most cer- 
tainly so in the case of this district, in which at present rents are low and inadequate, 
though population is dense ; which moreover, as already oxplainod, has been hitherto 
an out-of-the-way place, not on the road.te..anywhere, and without any decent roads 
or other means of communication ; but'is now about to be opened up by a railway right 
through it, and by numerous moetalled roads leading to the railway, and connecting 
this district with its neighbours, But there is no necessity for my entoring into further 
details on this subject here. 





' Report by 8. M. Mogns, Esq., Settlement. Officer of Bareilly, dated the 6th May, 1872. 


Prior to the settlements under Regulation VII. of 1822, there were no detailed 
measurements in this district, and consequently no reliable data as to rents. Those 
sottlements were conducted during the years 1829-30-31, by Mr. Henry Boulderson, 
whose talents and revenue knowledge are still too well known to require pointing out. 
He devoted a vast amount of labour to enquiries and experiments on agricultural 
produce, and over a large portion of the district commuted rents from kind to money- 
rates, which, in most instances, have worked well ever since. His settlements embraced 
412 villages from every part of the district and in almost every pergunnah, as shown in 
the margin. The area covered was sufficiently wide and suffi- 


No. of en eee as a. oe 
Pergunnah. Villages. - ciently diversified as to soil, situation, fertility, and cultivation, 
Crore, wae 88 to admit of the facts elicited being accepted as giving true 
Eureedpore, . 31 average results for the district at the time, and for the accuracy 

Nawabgunj, .. -6l = 3 ; : : 
Aoulaly, ws ies of the observations Mr. Boulderson’s character is a sufficient 
Kabur, mg voucher. It must, however, be borne in mind, that the Regula- 
Choate  $ tion VIL. of 1822 settlement comprised, as arule, those villages 
Pci vee a only which had become deteriorated by previous over-assess- 

i. age * . “yz 

Beesulpore, ... 13 ment, and in which, therefore, in all probability, the money-rents 


412 fixed by Mr. Boulderson were, if anything, rather below the 
average. 
In his report dated 31st October, 1832, he thus tabulates his statistics of area, 
population, and rents :— 


Acres. 
Total area, ... 205,170 
Minhai, we «62,120 or 30°3 per cent. of the total area. 
Culturable waste, 38,413 ,, 18°7 
Cultivated, ... 104,637 ,, 51:0 or 73:1 per cont. of the malgoozaree aroa. 
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Rental on cultivated area 323,945-7-0 or Rs. 3-1-5 per acre, 
Population, ... 104,166 or 325 per square mile. 


The present area of the district, excluding Pillibhoet, is found by measurement to 
be as follows :— 


Total area, vee ots _ 1,261,492 acres, 
Minhai, on oe ove ae 190,464 ,, 
Waste, ae ee ea iss 185,961 ,, 
Cultivated, ... ee oes a8 885,067 ,, 


Taking tho total area of the present measurement, and graduating it by the propor- 
tions in Mr. Boulderson’s table, wo got an approximation to the arcas of the district 
(oxcluding Pillibheet) for the years 1829-1831. ‘aking the recorded areas for the 
last settloment, and those for 1846-47 for the same pergunnah as given in Shakespear’s 
Statistical Tables for the North-Western Provinces, we obtain the following table for 
four periods :— 








Culturable Actual jumma, 











Total Arca, Minhai. waste. Cultivated. exclusive of 
cesseg, 
ees eee 
Tn 1829-31, 1,261,492 382,232 235,899 648,361 1,622,600 
1836-39, 1,223,937 248,826 301,883 679,228 1,487,615 
1846-7, 1,817,618 980,964 Q71,118 759,536 1,469,622 
866-69, 1,261,492 190,464 185,96) 885,067 1,662,960 


(oew jumma. } 





The amount of minhai in 1829-31 was swollen by the large amount of revenue- 
free land, much of which was subsequently resumed betwoen 1841 and 1844; we see 
that the cultivated area of 1866-19 oxoceds that of — 

1829-31 By 241,706 acres or 37°5 per cent. 
1836-39 9 205,839 ” 30°3 ” 


Next taking up population. Unfortunately we have no statistics as to the specitic 
population of last settlement, for it we must substitute the results of 1846; we then 
have— 


In 1829-31, 325 per square mile of 640 acres, excluding the city of Bareilly. 
5, 1846-47, 421°8 ” ” ” ” ” 
»y 1865 (regular census) 615°7 ” as a 9 
The increase between 1830 & 1846 was 96°8 per square mile or 32°8 per cent. 

- 44 1846 ,, 1865 193:9 ; 459  ,, 

% 1830 ,,1865 290-7 5 892 SC, 


It is clear, then, that thero has been an enormous extension of population since 
1830. Itis foreign to the purposes of this enquiry to go into the causes of this 
inerease. The fact is sufficient, and it is an exceedingly important one when it is borne 
in mind how largely in this country rents depend upon population. 


All the existing lines of pukka roads in Barcilly, and most of the smaller bridges, 
have been constructed since 1830, thereby enormously facilitating trade by opening 
out markets for produce. 


The Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway is in course of construction through the dis- 
trict connecting it with the great marts of Hattrass and Chundowsee. This, by increas- 
ing the trade of the district, should affect its prices, and through them the rents. 


We now come to the great subject of prices. 1 give in the appendix a statement 
showing the prices of wheat in the city of Bareilly from 1804 to the present time. 
The prices in the city govern those in the district. The prices from 1804 to 1881 
are extracted from Mr. Boulderson’s Settlement Report. Those from 1832 to 1836 
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from the papers of the last settlement, and those from 1837 to the present time, from 
the books of the large grain-dealers in the city, and from the published price lists. 


The table shows the following series of averages in pounds avoirdupois per 1 rupee :— 


1804 ene 1831 eve 87 Ibs. ” ry) 
} 1832 vee 1872 eee 70:7 ” ” ” 
: 1832 een 1859 ooe 478 ” 93 a3 
1859 we =1872 we «OUD ‘3 ” ” 
1804 eee 1851 eee 82°6 ” 39 3” 
2. 1852 « =1859 we 8272s, 5 ” 
1859 wee §=1872 oe O83 ” ” ” 
1804 vee = 851 oo» 82°6 ” ” 9 
3. { 1852 1872 we 656 5, ‘ . 


From these we see— 


1. That prices kept to a pretty steady average till 1859—for the prices between 
1852 and 1859 differed only by ‘4 of a th. from the average of the previous 48 years. 


2. Tho increase has been steady though rapidly increasing of late years—thus 
the increase between 1831 and 1859 was only 9°2tbs. per rupee, or hardly enough by 
itself to oxert much influence on rents, from 1859 to 1872 the average of increase has 
been 20°5Ibs. per 1 rupee. 


3. The real great increase in prices has only been since 1859, and is attributable 
mainly to these causes :— 
(a) To the vastly increased expenditure of coin in tho district by the canton- 
ment of European troops; before 1857 no European troops were stationed in 
this district. 


(b) To the improved communications facilitating export of grain. 


(c) To the fact that in this short term of 13 years there have been three years 
of drought and two partial failures of harvests elsewhere. This caused very 
heavy exports of grain to the west and south, 


Of these three causes the last is temporary only, the two first are likely to be per- 
manent. I am inclined to hold that, with a succession of good seasons, the tendency of 
wheat to fall in price will be checked by the increased export, and that prices will gra- 
vitate about their present average, viz., 56—60 lbs. per rupee; and this is the opinion 
of the leading grain merchants, who have frequently told me that, provided internal 
peace is maintained, they nover expect to see wheat fall bolow an average of 25 Bareilly 
seers, or 6241bs. per rupeo, 


We now come to the question of rents. 


Mr, Boulderson, in his report dated 31st October, 1832, gives the average rents 
per acre in the 412 villages settled by him at Rs. 3-1-5 per acre ; but, at the samo time, he 
states that in the villages settled by him in 1829 and 1830, there was an unusually 
large proportion of the poorer soils, In his report dated 7th March, 1832, he, from con- 
siderations of produce and pricos, arrived at Rs. 3-5-3 per acre as an average rent. 
Again, in the same report he writes as follows :— 


‘6 The usual mode of calculating the value of land for purchase among the Natives 
is that malgoozaree land sells for one year’s rent maafee land for LO years’ rent per 
beegah, The average price of land sold by private sale in this district, taken on the 
registered transfers of 66 estates, gives Rs. 3-1-0 per acre.” 


From other parts of his report we gather that voluntary sales were rare. The 
sellers were usually forced to sell to meet either private debts or balancos of revenue. 
In either case, they would probably get rather under the full market value, as they 
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would be compelled, by their necessities, to accept the first offer at all eligible. They 


could not wait to sell advantageously. Further, wo must recollect that at Mr. Boul- 
erson’s settlement— 


(1) The first two years’ work included an unusually large amount of the poorer 
soils. 


(2) That it was applied chiefly to over-assessed villages. 


(3) That the actual average-rate obtained by dividing the jummabundee by the 
number of cultivated acres was Rs. 3-1-5 per acre, but that seer was invariably rated at 
lower than full ryotti-rates. 


Hence Rs. 3-1-5 per acre must be rather below the mark, while Rs. 3-5-3 derived 
from average produce, and prices must be rather above it, for money-rents never keep pace 
with prices. We may therefore fairly consider Rs. 3-3-0 per acre, or 8 annas per kutcha 
becgah, as the average rent-rate of that day for the pergunnahs under my charge for 
settlement. , 


At the last settlement the Government demand was calculated at 66 per cent. of 
the assets in all pergunnahs but Furreedpore, Suneha, and Aonla, where 70 per cent. 
was taken. In Crore, Nawabgunj, and Bullia, however, Mr. Muir’s settlement was 
a decidedly light one, in Beesulpore rather heavy, in the other pergunnahs about correct. 
Honee, if for the whole we assume that the assessment was 66 per cent. on the assets, 
we shall be very near the truth. 


The jumma of last settlement. was Rs. 14,87,615, tho cultivated area 679,228 
acres. The avorago ront-rate then was Rs. 3-4-6, setting assessments on waste land in 
anticipation of its becoming cultivated against low-rates on seer; this was probably 
the real rate of the day. 


The recent settlement enquiries preliminary to assessment showed the following 
results :— 


Beer, w. wee A a wee 66,667 acrea. 
Zemindaree, rent-free, and service lands, ove 16,577 
Cultivated by occupancy-tenants at kind-rents, ... 208,127 4, 
” n 7 moncy-rents, ... 407,638 } average Rs. 3-5-5 per 
Rents, ... 1,360,903 acre, 
Cultivated by tenants-at-will at kind-rents, see 83,907 acres. 
» » ” money-rents, ... 107,168 } average Rs. 3-2-10 per 
Rents, .., 340,756) acre, 


The average ryotti-rate on all lands held at money-rents was Rs. 3-4-10 per acre, as 
against Rs, 3-4-6 at last sottlement. The reasons for rents apparently not having risen 
are clear ;— 


(1) There has been an increase in cultivation since last settlement of 205,839 
acres, or 30°3 per cent., while 185,961 acres still remain uncultivated, though most of 
this is culturable. 


(2) The demand for cultivators to clear the waste -checked enhancements on the 
old lands, which possessed in themselves no marked superiority. 


(3) In the northern pergunnahs the competition for asamees with the Turai has 
tended to check enhancements, 


(4) These are natural checks, but an artificial barrier was applied. A condition 
was entered in the wajiboolurz of last settlement that the ront-rates as fixed at settle- 
ment were to remain in force till altered by mutual agreement, At the same time the 
power of ouster was taken from the zemindar, and he had no means of obtaining 
-enhancements, except by a Civil suit, tho costs of which would have swallowed up his 
‘ enhancement for years. 
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(5) Till 1859, as shown above, prices differed inappreciably from those of ‘the 
previous 55 years, and until the waste lands had’ become cultivated, and the competition 
for asamees changed into one for land to cultivate, if was impossible to enhance on the 
old lands. 


(6) Act X. was passed, but it took sometime for even the most intelligent zemin- 
dars to comprehend the new powers bestowed on ther, and then the new settlement 
operations commenced, and they maintained their old rates as a rule till the new assess- 
iments were declared. 


(7) Another process, too, was going on. In 1832 Mr. Boulderson wrote that 
four-fifths of the rents in the district were paid in kind by division of the produce. 
In 1869, as the table given abovo shows, out of 801,825 acres cultivated by asamees, 
only 287,034 acres, or 35 per cent. instead of 80 per cent., were held at butai. Since 
then rents have been commated in a vory large number of villages, and now I am not 
above the mark when I say that not more than 30 per cent. of the land held by asamees 
at the prosent time is held at “ butai.” 


This is a very important fact, as it shows that an improvement has taken place in 
the material condition and in the aims of the cultivators, with money-rents eome in 
improved and more laborious cultivation, increased profits to the cultivators, and con- 
sequently an improvement in his food, elothes, and amall possessions generally. An 
earthern “ burtun” is a rare thing now instead of as formerly being the rule. 


We have seen that rents in 1866-69 averaged Rs. 3-4-6 per acre. My assesa- 
ment at half-assets, excluding cesses, was Rs. 16,62,960. This gives a jumma- 
bundee of Rs. 33,25,920, or Rs. 3-12-1 per acre all round, giving an increase 
of 11:1 per cent., or a little over 13 annas per rupee. My rates have been 
almost universally accepted by the asamees, and the casos in which they have 
contested them have been rare. In very many, indeed in most instances, the 
zemindars and asamees have made up my jummabandees by mutual agreement 
without coming into Court at all, The question is whether a further rise in excess 
of my estimates is immediately probable. Omitting decimals, the average harvest 
price of wheat from 1804 to 1858 was 82 lbs, per Re. 1. From 1859 to 1872 it has 
been 57lbs. per rupee—in other words, the value of money has decreased 304 per cent. 
Taking wheat as our guide, the ronts which were Rs. 3-4-6 in 1836 should theoretically 
be Rs. 4-4-6 in 1872. I calculated out crop-rates in the different pergunnahs, based 
on average produce by experiments, on the average prices of 20 to 30 years omitting 
the famine years, and on the average shares of produce taken by the zemindars in each 
pergunnah, My total rent-rate so obtained was Rs. 3-14-3 per acre, taking the average 
prices since 1859 only, the rate would have been about Rs, 4-4-6. 

But it must be recollected— 

(1) That money-rents never keep pace with prices, and where rents are taken 
in kind, the inferiority in cultivation nearly counterbalances the extra profits from 
prices. 


(2) The best test of a cultivator’s cireumstances is the fact of his borrowing seed 
or not. Now I have made careful enquiries in a number of villages selected at random 
from five tehseels where money-rents are prevalent. The result was that out of 
4,369 asamees, 1,380 only never borrowed seed ; or, in other words, about one-third are 
independent and well off, the rest live from hand to mouth. A considerable portion of 
the rent fund is thus intercepted by the mahajun with his tremendous rates of interest. 
The cost of cultivation is increased, and leas is available for rent. 


(3) With the rise in prices the cost of cultivation has increased, *seed-grain 
costs more than formerly, a serious consideration where two-thirds of the asamees are 
compelled to borrow it in October, and repay the money-value in grain at the “ Akh- 
tij-ke-bhao,”’ with 25 per cent. interest on the six months. The cost of plough-cattle 
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has largely increased, A—pair that 12 years ago could be bought for Rs. 12, now costs 
Rs. 18 to Rs. 22. The rates for day-labour are beginning to rise. owing to the great 
demand for labour caused by the railroad, the new canala, the cantonments, and improved 
and more laborious cultivation. 


(4) Among all: cultivators tho standard of living and comfort has been raised 
considerably during the last 20 years, and especially since 1859. Lalla Gulzari Lall, 
a retired Deputy Collector, who commenced service in this district in 1828, informs me 
that 30 to 40 years ago, thecultivators were universally in a state of abject poverty. 
They retained a bare starvation allowance from the produce and nothing more. Metal, 
cooking utensils, and dishes were rare, and their clothes were scanty, usually confined 
to a short “langoti’? and a blanket. ow every man has a good stock of metal dishes, 
&., a good suit of clothes for best, and good long “ dhotis,” &e., for ordinary wear. 
Their food is more abundant and of far better quality, and many keep small “‘ Leroos” 
or travelling carts. We have not yet come to pure competition rents, and the ultimate 
limit of rent is the surplus produce of the land after the deduction of such wages as 
will maintain the labourer in the standard of comfort which has become habitual to 
his class) From this surplus, however, must be deducted the sume that go into the 
hands of the mahajun as interest on short advances for seed and cattle. The standard 
of comfort has been raised ; the cost of cultivation has been increased—~ 


(1) Generally and (2) by the amount paid in interest by the indebted class 
who form two-thirds of the cultivators. Rents are, to a great extent, though not entirely 
customary, and the unindebted class will not pay higher rates than those which their 
indebted brethren can afford to psy. Hence I think it is clear that rents cannot: possi- 
bly: keep abreast with prices. 

“Making allowances for all causes, I do not anticipate a rise in the general average 
rent-rate beyond Rs 3-14-0 for many years to come. The Turai Pergunnahs, parts of 
Rampoor, Poorunpoor, and Powayen, not to mention North-Western Oude, will carry 
off all our surplus labour for the next generation at least, and I have already discoun~ 
ted the actual rise in rents which I. knew musi come after settlement, and which has 
come. 


In individual villages rents may slightly either rise above or fall below my esti- 
mates, but I do not think that my general average rate will be materially exceeded. 


As far as Bareilly is concerned, I do not see the possibility of laying down any 
general standard rato as a test of fitness for perpetual settlement. Here rents depend 
inainly :— 

(1) On the proportion of the agricultural population to tae culturable area. 
(2) On soils, 
(3) On climate. 


The average rate being Rs, 3-12-0, a village may bo paying an all-round rate of 
Rs, 4-0-0, and yet not be fit for perpetual settlement, for the land might be good.doomut 
worth naturally Rs. 5-0-0 an acre all round, and yet only paying Rs, 4-0-0 on account 
of either a deficiency of population, or from the fact that it is populated by some caste 
of inferior agriculturists~-such as Beldars, Mowattis, Turks, Kayeths, and others, and 
wretchedly cultivated. 


Again, in the bhoor pergunnahs there are villages paying all-round rates of 
Rs, 2-0-0 to Rs, 2-6-0 per acre, which, considering their soils and produce, are as fully 
deserving of a permanent settlement as doomut villages in Sirsawun or Ritcha paying 
Rs. 4-12-0 to Rs. 5-0-0 per acre. Iam unaware how the average rent-rate in Bareilly 
stands with reference to those of the Doab Districts, but 1 should think no standard 
rate could possibly be laid down to apply to all alike. Hach district should be treated 
on its own merits, Bareilly cannot have a permanent settlement until the completion 
of the canals which are being laid out in every direction, and until their results are 
known. At present it is quite uncertain whether they will make or mar the district, 
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The only argument that, as far as ¢his district is concerned, can be urged against 
the above view, that rents have for the present risen to their full limit is the great rise 
that has taken place in the last five years in the Value of land. 

The following shows the average sums peracre realized on all sales and mortgages 
of malgoozaree lands in the three tehseels of Furreedpoor, Crore, and Meergunj, as taken 
from the records :—~ 

(a) For the five years, 1862-1866, before the declaration of the revised jummas. 
(5) For the five years, 1867-1871, inclusive after the same. 





——__—_. 








wae of 
Avorage terest on 
2 Areain | Price in capital 
Tehseels, Period. ‘Acres: Rupees. radios in iving. 
pees and 
decimals. Profits at 
per cent, 
Ist Period, ... 5,747 52,889 9°2 
1 Furreedpore, ae 
i 2nd, oo 3,008 40,586 13°4 14 
a 
| Ist Period, ... 11,618 | 1,63,969 at 
a 2. Crore, oe 
| and, 5,882 1,24,494 211 538 
lst Period, ... 3,184 48,296 13°8 
(| 3, Meergunj, 
2nd 1,866 19,304 141 "7 
Ist Period, . 6,294 47,597 75 
( 1, Furreedpore, sae 
7 2nd 4,437 36,805 83 
nan 
5 Ist Poriod, «.. 9,874 | 1,219,126 12°0 
< 
o4 2. Crore, eee 
s | ond 4, 6,387 99,916 15-6 
2 
a Ist Period, ... 4,099 | $3,819 8-9 
{] ° 3. Meergunj, ove 
7,058 81,658 115 
lat Period, .., 20,499 | 2,60,154 126 
Grand Total, eee 
ond) 10,252 | 1,84,334 18-0 68 











The higher prices obtained for land in Crore, as compared with the other tehseels, 
is on account of its propinquity to the city where all the capitalists reside, and the 
consequent greater facility in management and greater advantages for disposal of 
produce. Mr. Berkely has offered for sale in two lots 15 villages in Crore, and has 
received bond j/ide offers aggregating Rs. 1,60,000, on which profits calculated on the 
jumma give almost exactly 6 per cent. 

Recently a large Ilaqa in Nawabgunj, which had been under mortgage almost 
since last settlement, was redeemed and remortgaged at 9 per cent. Mr. Boulderson’s 
statemont as to 1830 was that villages in his timo sold for 10 yoars’ purchase of profits, 
or that the rate of interest yielded by land was 10 percent. This rate remained 
almost unaltered till 1862, whon it fell to 9 and even 8 per cent., which rate remained 
till the now settlements were declared, since when it has fallen to from 6 to 74 per cent. 

It may be said that purchasers are trusting to cnhancements in rent to recover 
the former rate of intorest. But 1 do not think that this is the true explanation. I 
attribute the rise in price of land— 

(1) To the large amount of money awaiting investmont, especially in the hands 
of Mahomedan capitalists, who are forbidden by their religion to take interest oponly, 
and prefer investments in land ; 

(2) The settlement operations have exposed the true value of villages, which, 
especially where rents were taken in kind, was formerly unascertainable with any 
degree of accuracy by intending purchasers, As the village papers were (sometimes 
unjustly) looked on as pure fiction to gratify an unintelligible caprice, or the prying 
propensities of the “ Sirkar.” 
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(8) To the confidence felt in the accuracy of the new settlement, and the remo 
yal of all fears and doubts of its amount; 


(4) To the increased prosperity of the zemindars resulting from the rise in 
price, and the consequent comparatively small amount of land in the market. 


I know, and the capitalists know that where rents have been enhanced all over a 
village now, and the cultivators have obtained certified extracts from the new jumma- 
bundee, signed and sealed by the Settlement Officer, no enhancement in rents will be 
accepted by the cultivators for the next 10 years at least, and I have shown above that I 
have gone pretty near to the probable futuro limit of ront. Hence I think that the rate of 
interest yielded by land now, being from 6 to 74 per cent., while safe investments in 
Government notes and guaranteed securities are obtainable at 44 or 5 per cent., land 
has reached its presont limit of valuo in this district, and permanent settlement might 
safely be conceded es far as this consideration of rents is concerned. 


11.—Having I hope shown, from a variety of considerations, that the rates assumed 

-are adequate, the next question is as to the advisability of a permanent settlement, 

based on a fixed quantity of produce commuted to money from time according to the 
average prices of produce. 


(1) This is a very taking programme theoretically fair to all parties, but I fail 
to see its possibility in practice. After all, undor this system, the assessments will be 
still paid in money, and the amount will be variable and subject to increase or decrease 
periodically, consoquently to the Native mind the settlement will in no way be per- 
manent. True, we may say, that we will not tax-your improvements: we will only alter 
our assessments according to the change in produce priccs, but it would be hopeless 
to make the zomindar either believe or understand such a complicated system. His 
assessment is to be fixed in grain, but paid in money to be permanent, yet, as far as 
he ean see, liablo to increase 20 years hence. We should be laying ourselves open 
though undeservedly to frosh charges of broken faith, The average Native would 
infinitely prefer an ordinary 30 years’ settlement to such an entanglement. 


(2) The next difficulty is as to the staple to form the basis of value. The sugges- 
tors of the scheme (which is a very old one) and the author of the article in the 
Calcutta Gazette appear to have forgotten entirely that in most parts of the North- 
Western Provinces, except in the worst lands, there is a regular rotation of crops. 
Here in Bareilly the rotation depends on the soil. In the sandy loams, bajra or other 
coarse khurreef, wheat, gram, and cane form the rotation, In the best loams, mukka 
and whoat. In the clayey loams, rice, wheat, gram, and cane. In the stiff clays, 
jowar and rice, and occasionally a little cane, wheat, and gram, with linseed, &ec., as a 
dosalve crop. In the very sandy soils, coarse khurreef and barley are alternated, which 
of these are we to take? Omitting the dosalee crops, the main staples of’ the district 
are as follows :— 


Rice 21°9 per cent. of cultivated arca. 


Bajra 17°1 : 
Sugar and Pundra 88, 
Mukka 4°7 +) 
Wheat 23°3 ra 


but no one of these would suit the whole district. Wheat would be the best, but the 
prices of wheat might vary, and those of bajra or rice remain stationary. In this case 
an increase in assessment might and probably would utterly break down those 
villages dependent from the nature of their soils mainly on their bajra or rice. In the 
Northern Pergunnahs rico is the great khurreef staplo in the Southekn, bajra conse~ 
qnently—a combined average price of either wheat and rice, or wheat and bajra—would 
not suit the whole district, and if this difficulty would be so great in one district, it 
would be multiplied over the whole of the North-West. 
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3. Again, with the greatest possible enre, equality of assessniorit is undtiainable for 
20 consecutive years ; Coormis may leave and be replaced by Mewattis, A well popu- 
lated village may be depopulated by sickness, and be cultivated entirely by Pahis, Water’ 
previously enjoyed may be withdrawn from one village and given to another, or old 
dams may not he kept up, fifty things may occur to utterly alter the state of things 
found at the last assessment. Are all the villages to be treated on the one systent. 
Are we to say prices have risen 30 per cent., therefore the assessment of every single village 
is to be raised exactly 30 per cent., no. more orno less ? This would utterly break down 
many villages. If all are not to be treated alike, but with reference to their actual 
condition at the time, then we come back to temporary settlements again, with all their 
evils and all their advantages—what has become of the permanence of the settlement ? 
If tho only object is to prevent the taxation of improvements made by the zemindar’s 
capital, this can be done under a temporary as well as under a permanent settlement as 
Bomhay has taught us. 


I can see no advantage conforred by this scheme which would vot be attainable with 
greater certainty under the prosent system of 30 years’ settlemonts, and the zemindars 
would certainly prefer tho latter which would in future be no more expensive in practice. 
As far as this district is concerned, and I have had experience of no other, I hold that 
the system suggested would be impossible to work fairly, and would cause great dis- 
content among the zemindars by the inequalities in the pressuro of the resultant 
assessment, 


ITL—Temrorary SerrLeMENTs. 


I.—The Board's next set of questions relate to the adequacy of the present standard 
of assessment at 50 per cent. on the rental assets, 


It must be remembered that I am writing solely with reference to tho district of 
Bareilly, There is 3 very wide difference between the present and formor system of 
settlement. The system at the VII. 1822 settlement was to fix money-rents on the 
fields, giving lower rates to cultivating zemindars and privileged asamees or “ rnkmis’— 
a very different class to the present occupancy tenants, who were then unknown. From 
the resultant jummabundee from 5 to 8 per cent. were deducted as village expenses, and 
from the remainder 10 per cent. was allowed to thezomindars as profits, the balanced was 
the Government jumma. Strictly this would give a jumma of Rs. 82 to 854 per cent., 
but actually Mr. Boulderson’s assessment fell at 78°74 or 78% per cent. of the jumma- 
vundes. [tis evident from his reports that his rents were fixed with the utmost care, 
_and to this day his knowledgo of agricultural matters is spoken of with wonder by the 
old men, The setttlement was formed between 1829 and 1831. Pho IX. 1833 settle- 
ment was commenced in 1835, aud was supposed to be on a basis of 66 per cent. of the 
rental, yet in not above 25 out of the 412 villages settled by Mr. Boulderson was the 
jumma reduced. Where is the proof that the settlement was at 66 per cent.? In 
Bullia as shown to demonstration in the rate report for that pergunnah, it did not 
exceed 53 per cent. In Beesulpore and Furreedpore, the LX. 1883 assessment broke 
down altogether within 7 years, while in Crore it was hardly above 50 per cent. of the 
assets. In-Meergunj and Sirsawun Mr. Boulderson’s settlements were retained. On 
the average of the whole district, the assessment was about 66 per cent., but this could 
not be predicated with certainty of any single perguunah, much less of’ any single village, 
and it was impossible that it should be for— 

(1) Mr. Muir threw over soil-rates altogethor. See his report for Crore, para. 20, 
Shahi, Kabur, and Sirsawun, para. 19. 


(2) Ho used a general revenue-rate on the cultivated area as his standard for 
assessment. This he obtained by taking the average revenue-rate of thoso villages 
which had paid their revonue with tolerable ease and regularity, and he raised or 
lowered. the jummas of other villages to that standard as the history of the village or 
his own enquiries as to the state of the village, the circumstances of the malyoozar or 
farming offers might show to be advisable. The system at that time was a good one, 
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and greatly expedited work. The object of enquiry was to fix a moderate jumma 
which could be regularly collected, and that object was attained. After the assessment 
the zemindars were ordered to give ina jummabundee, which was proclaimed or ordered 
to be proclaimed for 15 days, and then if not objected to, accepted as the settlement jum- 
mabundee, I can give two instances showing that no very detailed enquiry was made as 
to the assets or the proportion they bore to the jumma. In Goojroula in Nawabgunj, 
a jumma of Rs. 1,150 had been regularly collected, but the rate of dncigene: was higher 
than that of the neighbouring villages. 


The Settlement Officer reduced'the jumma to Rs. 600. The mokuddums of Adhkutta, 
an adjoining village, then offered a jumma of Rs. 1,100, on which the Settlement 
Officer raised his assessment to Rs. 900. 

In Bholapoor Soonkapoor in Crore with a then culturable arca of 1,175 acres, and 
a populous site, and 4 hamlets, the Settlement Offiecr fixed a jumma of Rs. 300. The 
fact was the zemindar had thrown all the land but 149 acres out of cultivation. 


The following statement shows the number of villages farmed or gold for arrears 
since last settlement in each pergunnah :— 














Pergunonahs, Farms. Gales, 
Furreedpore, tee ove ase 98 4 The total number of villages 
Crore, one tee rer & vee in these pergunnahs is 2,570, so 
Meecrgunj, vis ove ees 3 oes that in 8°6 per cent. it has been 
Seroli, eas eo te 5t 4 | necessary to resort to sale or 
Bullia, ae oon ees te tee farm. 
Aonteb, on toe toe 10 tee 
Saneha, aie fer off 7 1 
Nawabgupnj, one es | 20 6 
Beesulpore, oes ae tae 44 4 
Kabur, ove bee et pee 1 
Sirsawun, xis oes nay 
Ritcha, tos eos one 4 abe 
Choumaila, eee os oer 6 1 

2024 17% 














ee 


Still this shows that the settlement was a light one. The fact was that the settle- 
ment in several pergunnabs was a very light onc. It was made solely on the cultivated 
area. So that the entire profits arising from extension of cultivation went to the 
zemindar, and rapidly pulled down the incidence of the jumma. The present scale of 
assessment at the nominal 50 per cent. is to the full as heavy as the old one of 66, 
making up the account. 


We have— 
Land Revenue, ... ... 50 per cent. 
Cesses, ees oe «=O 3 
Share of Putwarees’ fees, ... I$  ,, 
Lumberdars’ cess,... bpdn) SOR: ay 
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Besides this there is income-tax, choupal expenses, and expenses of collection and 
management, Now, either no available waste is leftin reserve, or where there is such 
a reserve, it has been taken into account in assessment. dulkur and Bunkur assets are 
also now included, and besides and above all this, there ig a far more careful and search- 
ing enquiry into the assets than was ever made formerly, and assessments are made 
not on the rents as given in by the zemindars, but on the actual value of the Jand,—that 
is to say, the amount that can be fairly added to the rent-roll, by enhancement of rents 
to the prevailing standard, is included in the assets for assessment instead of being left 
to the zemindar as formerly. 


My own opinion, and I have had a long experience of the district, is that the 


present scale of assessment is a high one; instead of being sa immoderately low as is 
sometimes supposed. 
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II.—I. think that it would be inequitable to assess zemindars holding a large 
number of villages at a higher rate, for-— 

(1) Their expenses of management are proportionately much higher than those 
of the small proprietors who can look after their own properties without being com- 
pelled to employ dishonest karindas or agents. 


(2) From their share of the profits they have to pay karindas, who rob and 
defraud them in every practicable way. Onan equal amount of jumma, a large proprie- 
tor would receive a much lower amount of profit than a number of small proprietors. 


(3) The large proprietors are compelled by their position to keep up a certain 
amount of state and expenditure greater in proportion than that of a number of small 
proprietors. 


(4) Tho jumma should bo assessed on every single village, so as to leave a fair 
percentage of profit should it be separated from the talooga. This possibility should 
never be lost sight of. 


(5) Whatever the rule adopted, it should be the same for all. I fail to perceive 
either the justice or the policy of differential rates according to the size of the property. 
It would be impossible to draw the limits, and it would be looked on as an act of the 
greatest injustice by the victims, who “ exhypothise” would bo the men of the greatest 
wealth and influence in the district. They all consider thomselves entitled to lower 
rates than the petty proprietors on account of their necessary expenditure in keeping 
up their position. They would quite fail-to comprehend the equity of the suggested 
arrangements. 


I think in this matter all must be trusted to the discretion of the Settlement Officer. . 
No rules on this point could be laid down which would be of the least avail to bind him 
if he wished to evade them. As stated above, I consider a 50 per cent. assessment besides 
cesses, as high as can be collected with recularity. 


ITI.—As to the operations of the Rent-laws— 


[ think that Act X. contained great and radical errors. It was demonstrable that 
occupancy-rights, such as those conferred by the Act, were to the full as unknown here 
as in Oude, until they were conferred by the Act. To enter fully into this subject 
would take up too much time here. Suffice it to say, that the Act has created a bitter: 
antagonism betwean landlord and tenants which will bear evil fruit hereafter. We 
have fettered the landlord’s hands too lightly, and he strives cither to cut the knot by 
driving the occupancy-tenants out by every kind of oppression, or to obtain enhance- 
ments by fraudulent measurements, or to convert money-rents back to kind-rates. 
Much of the evil is caused by the words in Clause 1 of Section XVIL, ‘the same class of 
ryota,”’ This has been interpreted to mean-- 


(1) The same caste. 


(2) Of the same oecupancy, i.e., occupancy-tenants are to be made a law to them- 
selves. 


There is no custom here of high-caste tenants paying lower rates than men of other 
eastes. Custom is best shown by the proportions of the erop received by the landlord 
where rents are paid in kind as they were in four-fifths of the district in 1830. Now, as 
a rule, high and low-caste men pay the same proportion in the same village, and I have 
found cases of high-caste men paying a higher proportion of the crop than the low- 
caste, to make up for the difference in the amount of grain received by tho landlord 
due to the inferior cultivation of the higher castes. Ina village of Nawabgunj, the 
Coormis pay five-twelfths of tho produce, the Brahmins six-twelfths ; where the high- 
easte men do pay lower rates, the case may usually be resolved on enquiry into one of the 
following :-— 

(1) Where they are connections of the zemindars, former or present, by blood or 
ragrriage, 
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(2) Where they themselves are old zemindars who have lost their rights by sale, 
and have been permitted to hold on at their old rates. 


(3) Where they are the family priests or servants of the zemindar. 


(4) Where the low-caste men are the later comers, who have taken the land at 
slightly higher rents. 


(5) Where the numerical strength and unity of the high-caste men has enabled 
them to resist the zemindar’s efforts at forcible enhancement, while he has gained his 
object with the low-caste mea, 


The instances where allowances are made in rent to caste, on account solely of the 
caste, are quite the exception instead of being the rule as usually supposed. As to the 
second point, until Act X. was passed, and High Court decisions as to the meaning of 
the words ‘of the samo class” began to be promulgated, no asamee ever thought of 
claiming to hold at privilege rates on account of length of occupancy. He would have 
thought it a hardship to have Ais rents only enhanced above the village rates, but if 
all were enhanced together, new-comers and old, he would not have thought of object- 
ing if the new rates were fair in themselves. I hold that the true meaning of the words 
“of the same class” should have beon interpreted to mean either— 


(1) The class with hereditary and transferable rights, 
(2) Or the class without those rights. 


The other interpretation, without adoubt up to the establishment of the Settlement 
Court, had a considerable effect in preventing the rents of tho oceupancy-tenants from 
rising te a fair amount. Tho:zeminday was compelled to sue each man: pingly, and, of 
course, found the greatest difficulty in getting any enhancement at all, as the rates of 
the unenhanced tenants were brought up against him. It was a difficulty only to be- 
overcome by fraud of every kind, and payments to the persons (usually the canoon- 
goes) to whom commissions were issued ; until these enhancement suits are tried in the 
village during the cold weather tour, justice can never be done. 


Most certainly, the whole course of my experience in the Settlement has shown me 
that: the Revenue Courts did not, as a rule; raise tho rates of occupancy-tenants to any- 
thing like a fair and equitable rate. Ihave never known considerations of value of 
produce entertained by a Revenue Court other than a Settlement Court, and I should 
think very few Revenue Officers out of the Settlement Department bad any ideas or 
knowledge at all.on the subjects of produce or its value. The rise in prices asa ground 
for enhancement was almost unknown in Bareilly even to the mookhtears until I took 
it up. in the Settlement Department. Rates paid by tenants-at-will were utterly 
excluded from consideration in the case of enhancements against occupancy-tenants, 
while, as a rte, rates paid for similar land by asamees in neighbouring villages were 
never taken into consideration. Each village was taken individually, and each caste 
and so-called “ class” in that village, where rents might fairly have been raised from 
Re. | to Re. 1-8 per pukka beegah, a zemindar, with the greatest difficulty and much 
expense, obtained decrees for 2 to 4 annas. I could give numberless instances of what 
[ state. Since the settlement much of this has been changed, and more sensible views 
are beginning to prevail, but still there is far too much of the old evil of issuing com- 
missions in all enhancement cases. During the last two years, the late Judge went 
entirely against. the cultivators and decreed rates in appeal, irrespective of proof as: 
much too high as the old rates were too low. I gave instances of this in a recent 
report. One Tehseeldar (Salah-ood-deen) of Aonla could hardly ever be brought to 
decree a claim for enhancement at all. Individual views have had too much weight 
in such questions. But I think the evil can only be cured entirely by fresh legislation, . 
Act X. has injured both the landlord and the tenant in this district. at least. 
It has caused violent class-enmity, and has made the cultivator more than ever 
dependent on the bunniah, It has transferred a part of the rent proper from 
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the hands of the landlord to that of the tenant. As soon as the Settlement Court is 
closed, we shall hear very little more in Bareilly of rates fixed by “ mutual agreement,” 
except in tho common cases where a landlord “makes an agreement” for a fictitious 
enhancement with 3 or 4 asamees, in order to manufacture evidence for enhancement 
suits against the rest. I should like to see more facilities given to free bargaining 
between the asamees and tho landlord as in Oude. A rapacious landlord would soon be 
brought to his senses as he would get no tenants. Then we should have real village 
rates, and no tenant would rent land at higher than tho village rates. Why should the 
officers of Government step in to fix the rent of land between landlord and tenant any 
more than the price of sugar between buyer and seller? I am for free trade in land as 
well as in its produce, and I am convinced that the cultivator would benefit if the long run. 
A volume might be written on the subject, but this report is a long one already, and I 
know that my views on this point will be unpopular, and I see little hope of complete 
amendment by new legislation. Still much of the evil done by the Act would be removed 
by the excision of the words “ by the same class of ryots ” from Section XVIL., Clause 1. 


ITI.—Experience in all tho recent settlements has shown that rents always do rise 
after the revision of assessment. The extent of that rise must depend on the special 
circumstances of the district, no general rule can be laid down as I have shown. I 
assumed a rise of about 1} annas in the rupeo all round, giving a rate somewhat below 
what would have been warranted by moderate estimates of produce and prices, My 
calculations have been justified by results. In 90 per cent. of the claims for enhance- 
ment filed by the zemindars, the cultivators have acknowledged the equity of my rates ; 
and, ina vast number of cases, the rents have been raised up to my estimates by mutual 
agreement between the parties themselves without resort to the Settlement Court at all. 
In 7 or 8 cases I have had petitions from cultivators of entire villages, to the effect 
that the zemindars intended to raise the rents, and the cultivators prayed me to take up 
and decide the case in the Settlement Courts, stating that they wero ready to agree to 
any enhancement of rates I might fix. The fact was they knew their rents could bear 
an enhancement, and they preferrod the Settlement Court to the ordinary Revenue Courts, 
The “ prevailing standard of rents” must. form the basis of all rates for assessment. The 
extent to which enhancement may be immediately possible in that standard depends on 
an induction from facts, and it is for the Beard: to satisfy themselves in each instance, 
as to the care with which those facts have been collected, and as to the validity of the 
inductions from them before sanction is accorded to the rate reports, 


IV.—I would most earnestly deprecate leaving the assessments open to enhance- 
ment for any cause whatever during a term of temporary setilement ; any such reser- 
vation would at once and with reason destroy all feeling of security in the settlement, 
and would consequently depreciate the value of landed property. It is utterly impossi- 
ble to gauge the amount of improvement created by a road, a market, or a railway, 
the area over which the improvement extends, or the share of improvement due to each, 
or any of these causes; cases are conceivable where a railroad might tend to lower 
prices in a district by increased importations, and thus injure instead of benefiting agri- 
tural interests. The effects of a road or a market are local only, and not reducible to 
figures. It would be utterly impossible for the most expert land-valuator to say by 
how much the rental of a particular village had improved from any one of these causes. 
Where any public works are in progress, or in contemplation, which will undoubtedly 
increase the prosperity of a district, there I should recommend that the term of settle- 
ment be fixed at not more than 20 years to admit of the complction of the work, and 
for its effects to become manifest, but the amount of the Government demand, and the 
term of settlement, should be invariably fixed definitely. Any violation of this canon 
must affect the district injuriously by inducing a feeling of insecurity and uncertainty 
which weuld react on the value of landed property, 


As regard canals, the case is a different one, I regard one. present system of 
assessment by including the increment in assets due to canal-irrigation in our estimated 
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jummabundees for assessment asa flagrant blunder utterly opposed to all common 
sense. The prominent objections to it are the following, premising that differential 
water-rates are out of the question :— 


(1) It prevents any correct statement being drawn up of the receipts of the canal, 
so that it is imposible to make out a true profit and loss account on the special canal 
in question. The evils and inconveniences of this are manifest. 


(2) Government having created the whole extra profit from public funds, can only 
recover at the very best a moiety of that profit, the remainder being utterly without 
reason given up to the landlord 


(3) Where the new irrigation is created during the currency of a settlement, the. 
whole of the profit is retained by the Jandlord, 


(4) Equality of settlement becomes impossible. Estates unirrigated at settle- 
ment but subsequently receiving water pay far lighter assessments than estates fully 
irrigated at settlement, though the rental assets are brought up to the same level by the 
water. 


(5) To meet this the clumsy device of a special “landlord rate” or average rate 
has been devised. This will inevitably be regarded as an extra tax on land, and a gross 
violation of the terms of tho settlement. 


(6) Remissions of revenue are rendered necessary when the canal is elosed for 
repairs, or whon water previously supplied is diverted owing to changes in the direc- 
tion of the main lines. 


(7) The canal authoritics are fetteredim the distribution of the water, and cannot 
dispose of it to the best advantage. 


(8) Complicated questions of compensation are created which would never arise 
under a more rational system of assessment. 


(9) Rent questions are ncedlessly complicated. 
(10) The true value of the water can never be ascertained. 
(11) Permanent settlement is rendered practically impossible. 


There aro many other objections, but the) above are sufficiently strong. The 
remedy is so eavy and so obvious, and the present time is so favourable to its introduc- 
tion, that I still hope for its adoption. It is simply everything else remaining thesame 
to assess land irrigated from canals at dry rates. This removes every one of the above 
objections. Government has the command of the canal-water, and can demand any 
rent it pleases for its use. It is at the option of the landlord and tenant to take the 
water or not as they please. If the tenant can derive any extra profit from its use 
over and above the water-rate and other charges, to which I need not allude more 
particularly, he will certainly take it. If Government finds the water running to 
waste, it will have to reduce the water-rate. 


Then, the Canal authorities could make up roal balance sheets. If the water were 
withdrawn at once and for ever, it would make no difference in the jumma. The water 
would not be wasted, as a full water-rate being charged, it would not supersede well- 
irrigation, unless the saving in cattle, time, and labour fully compensated tho asamees 
for the money-payment for canal-water. It would encourage the development of’ 
natural facilities for irrigation. Government would not lose a fraction of revenue, as- 
it would recoup itself by the increased water-rates which would then be possible. 


The greatest bar to permanent settlement would be removed, and all real grounds 
of complaint on this head taken from the people. I fail to perceive a single objec- 
tion to the plan—all land irrigated from wells, tanks, or rivers (not forming a part of 
the canal system) would be assessed exactly as at present. The ono slight alteration 
would make the whole difference. There cannot be two opinions as to the finan- 
cial results, and the canal officers would be rendered perfectly independent. They 
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would be able to manage the water to the best advantage, and their judgment and 
energy could be tested by the results, and there could be no room for argument 
as to whether canals in India pay financially or not. 


Far more could be said (and said much better) on the question. I have contented 
myself with simply indicating the faults of the prosent system and their remedy, 
leaving all argument for a future occasion if I am called upon. 


This concludes the Board’s six points, There is one more which may receive 
apassing notice: modern settlements are far too expensive. There is far too much 
writing in them, and we do not recognize sufficiently the value of putwaree’s papers 
if only they are regularly, adequately, and intelligently tested. If this were insisted 
upon with far greater rigour than at present, we might dispense with every paper in 
a settlement mis! except the nuksha, khuerah, the khewut, and the wajib-ul-wrz, and 
‘the Nos. IT, IIL., and IV. statements. Settlements would then be concluded in half 
the time, at half the expense, the volumes would be one-third of the bulk, and contain 
nothing but entries of permanent value. 


The tenant-roll and rents are constantly changing. Three years after settlement, 
the settlement papers are not sufficient independent evidence to prove by whom, or 
at what rent any particular field is held. During the three years three changes 
may have ocourred to ascertain these, the putwaree’s papers must bo examined, and 
evidence must. be obtained to corroborate their correctness if contested. Similarly, the 
settlement record alone is not sufficient to prove the occupancy-rights of any tenant, 
for he may have changed his fields in the interval since that record was prepared. 
Why then goto the labour and expense of preparing a jumabundee and teerij which 
only stand good for one year, and contain no information not shown in the putwaree’s 
papers. These are fairly accurate on the whole in villages paying money-rents, and 
only require systematic testing to be made completely so, If disputes as to rent or 
occupancy arose, they could be decided as they were brought forward. Settlement Offi- 
cers have no superior facilities over the Collectory Officers for the decision of such 
cases. They havo no special and peouliar faculties for the ascertainment of the trath. 
The same means of information, the samo evidence is open to both Courts, 


There would bea very great saving of time, money, and paper, if my proposala 


were adopted, and no real loss, and the whole country would not be turned upside dowu 
as it is now when a settlement is in progress. 

I merely mako the suggestion on the present occasion, reserving all discussion 
for a future occasion if necessary. 

In putteedaree villages a khuteonee of ownership would be required in addition 
to the papers I have mentioned, but no others, Of course, as slight amendment in 
Regulation VII. of 1822 would be required, I must apologize for the extreme length 
‘to which my reply has drawn itself out. , 


Statement showing the average Prices of Wheat per Rupee in ths. Jrom 1804 to 1872, 














Ys. per Ths, per ths. per 8. 
Year, Re. Year. Re. Year. Re Year, Ee 

1804, Bae 9238 | 1822, ee | 649 | 1889, ee | 58°9 | 1857, we | 93°8 
1805, yea 93°7 | 1823, vee | 87-0 | 1840, we | 589 | 1858, on | 998 
(1806, sas 99°0 | 1824, ove | 62°93 | 1841, ve {1178 | 1859, we | TUT 
1807, ist 109°7 | 1825, oa "5 | 1842, ew | 884 | 1860, ve | 536 
1808, ave 74°9 | 1826, soe | 749 | 1843, veo | 924 | 1861, we | S75 
1809, on 788 | 1827, oo. | 963 | 1844, ow | 872 | 1869, coe | SOS 
1810, an 181'2 | 1828, oe | 1138 | 1845, oo | 710 | 1863, vee | 884 
181i, es 112-4 | 1829, coe | 93°7 ) 1846, we | 743 | 1864, vee | 526 
1812, tee 749 | 1830, oe | 77°6 | 1847, ve | 89°7 | 1865, coe) 529 
1813, aes 1t3°8 | 1881, ove | 578 | 1848, oe | 860 | 1866, on | 53°2 
1814, sss 147-2 | 1832, oe | 817 | 1849, ves | 981 | 1867, we | 46-2 
1818, or 118°8 | 1838, we | 645 | 1850, oe | 968 | 1868, we | SLO 
1816, as 87°1 | 1834, se | 635 | 1851, we {1056 | 1869, wee | BS 
1817, sei 52-2 | 1838, os | 684 | 1852, vee | 616 | 1870, ov | 40°O 
1818, ise 46°8 | 1836, ws. 483 | 1853, ». | 838°0 | 1873, ss 80 
1819, ans 37°4 | 1837, ww. | 35°6 | 1854, vee | 69°6 } 1872, ja 49 
1830, art 88°3 | 1838, an | 442 | 1855, vos | 93'S 

1821, ve] 1104 er -» =| 1856, vee | 750 
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Report by E. C. Buck, Esquire, Settlement Officer of Cawnpore, dated the 22nd June, 
1872. 


2, I am first asked to state whether a standard of average rates is possible, 
below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity. 
(1).— Under this head the first. question raised is whether rents 
have reached their present full limit. 


J. isa standard, 


3. I would take this question to mean Svstior rentals have reached their present 

Hike in venti out wee Tull limit=; rstly, by a rise in rents to their full limit, inde- 

in rent-rates, -pendently of a rise in rent-rates; secondly, by a rise in rents 
consequent on a rise in rent-rates, 


4, The first of these two enquiries is sufficiently answerd by the following table, 
Sait stupid which shows the rentals existing at the time when the assess 
rentsassumed by Assessing ment of the district was taken in hand, as contrasted with the 
Officers in Furruckabad, — ntals assumed to be attainable by the application of existing 
prevailing rates to under-rented land. 





Rental ex- Assumed 








isting . Increase 
Perguunah, before walle Wt Increase. per Remarks. 
assess- cent, 
ment. new revenuc. 
= a me ns | I 
Rs. Rs. Rs, 
Bhojpur,... oe one 1,46,042 J,65,440 19,398 13 
Mahomdabad, on oe 63,509 73,800 10,291 16 | 
Pahara, ... ou 60,517 60,191 9,674 18 ! 
Shemensy (East) oe | 1,52,383 3,70,648 18,265 By 
Kumpil, ee | 1,45,796 1,62,480 16,684 11 
Shumshabad (West), vee | 2,836,079 2,71,020 $4,941 14 
TImrutpur, ee a 1,74,329 1,74,660 331 1 Th 
hakutmow, ice vee 47,652 49,520 1,868 3 ese are mostly seer 
UITUMMNUEEUT, — ave owe 28,980 29,860 880 3 |) or unrented land 
Tirwa, se ue ewe | 2,72,949 8,15,120 42,178 15 
Sorik, a. os ane 80,696 1,04,760 24,064 29 
Sukhutpur, exe eur 70,136 82,760 12,624 17 
Sukrawa, ase on 4,549 5,620 1,071 23 
‘Kunnouj, fy) we | 8,54,035 4,10,650 56,615 15 
Chibramow, eee eee | 1,71,082 1,93,140 22,108 12 
Talgram, vee vee 1,70,942 2,08,680 37,738 22 
Total, vee | 21,09,621 24,78,849 | $,68,728 17 





The assumed or estimated rentals are not based on any prospective riso in rent 
rates. In forming the estimate, some consideration has been paid to prospective 
increase of irrigation and cultivation ; but in a chief degree the assumed increase is due 
to the application of prevailing rates to under-rented land. 


An interval of some years must, in many cases, occur before these assumed rentals 
are reached, and in many cases rents are now so abnormally low that the assumed ren- 
tals will perhaps not be realized during the term of settlement. 


5, ‘This statement then shows that rents haved not reached their present full limit, 
Conditions which cause apart from the question whether rent-rates have reached their 
Sarees 76) teat pros full limit or not. Jt remains to be considered whether any 
fits of cultivators, further rise can take place in rentals, independently of any 
prospective rise in rent-rates, and also whether any rise in rentals may be expected in 
consequence of a rise in rent-rates, These questions arenot always kept sufficiently 
distinct. The broad difference between them is this :—Conditions which enhance the 
rental independently of a rise in rent-rates are those which affect the quantity of pro- 
duce; conditions which enhance the. rental in connection with a rise in rent-rates 


are those which affect the value of produce. 
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Onder the first-class come :— 
(1) Improvement in soil. 
(2) Increase in the water-supply and irrigated area, 
(3) Increase in the manure-supply and manured area. 
(4) Increase in the skill and industry of cultivators. 


(5) Increase in the cultivated area. 


Under the second class come :— 
(1) Improvement in means of communication, 
(2) Decrease in the value of money. 
(3) Increase in the demand for agricultural produce. 


There are other conditions which tend to increase rentals without affecting either 
the quantity or value of produce: I refer to those which affect the profits of cultivators. 


Tho most important of these are :— 
(1) Improvements which lower the cost of produce. 
(2) Competition for land. 


By the first the profits of cultivators are increased ; by the second cultivators are 
induced to be satisfied with the smaller profits, 


6. I will briefly consider the prospects of this district (Furrackabad) with 
reference to the above,conditions. First, those wich affect the 
Prospect of Furruckabad . ‘ 
considered with reference quantity of produce (I assume here that any prospective 
to RDO rsreOneHiCns: increase in the quantity of produce in the Furruckabad district 
will not, by increasing the food-supply, have any appreciable effect on the price of 
food). 


7 Improvement in soil.—Cultivated land is more likely to deteriorate than improve, 
and in canal watered tracts I think it is a grave question whe- 
ther deterioration is not rapidly taking place; but it may be 
possible to bring into cultivation a very large area of land, now unculturable, if any 
means can be discovered for the removaljof “reh,” the saline ingredient which poisons 
so many broad acres of otherwise healthy soil, and which is the only bar to the cultiva- 
tion of nearly all the unculturable land in the Furruckabad District. I have paid 
considerable attention to the subject, and, without going into details, I may express 
my opinion that the ultimate reclamation of a large portion of the reh-affected land daes 
not seem impossible. Much of the saline matter is being carried away in solution by 
natural drainage, and much more might, I think, be carried away by artificial drainage. 


Improvement in soil. 


The area recorded as unculturable in this district is (excluding building land) 
235,275 acres ; the culturable area (including cultivated land) is 813,338 acres, ¢., 
the unculturable area is more than one-fifth of the total area. Now, the greater part 
(four-fifths, I should say) of the unculturable land, or about 150,000 acres, is affected 
by reh. Should this area become culturable it could hardly realize a lower rental 
than from Re. 1 to Rs, 2 an acre—i. ¢., a rental of from one and a half to three lakhs, 
or from 6 to 12 per cent. of 24 lakhs, the full rental at assumed rates, 


8. Little or no increase can be expected in the number of non-masonry or kutcha 

Increase in water-supply Wells, but in several parts of the district there is room for 

and irrigated area. much improvement by the construction of masonry wells. As 

regards extension of canal irrigation one out of six tehseels is partially watored by 

the Ganges Canal, and some increase in the irrigation supplied by it may be expected. 

A new cannal (the Lower Ganges) is also projected, which will probably supply with 
water another one-sixth of the district. 
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e iJ + e ¢ 
Existing percentage of The following table shows the percentage of irrigation in 
irrigation, each pergunnah at present existing :— 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
1. Kumpil, ua ae we 40 9. Kunnouj, ifs ew vee 60 
2, Shumsabad, atk ss owe «64 10. Bhojpur, ves wea we «45 
3, Imrutpur, ae ave ow 50 lt. Talgram, or) we «62 
4. Khakutmow, ove ari wwe 46 12, Chibramow, in vee we (57 
5. Parumnuggur, ses ose we «5S 13. Sukrawa, eos we (canal) 80 
6. Pahara, vee one ae «58 14. Sukhutpur, sa ce §=(4 canal) 86 
97. Mahomdabad, « ee wa. $60 15, Sorik, vee ewe Gecanal) 61 
8. Shumshabad, oes wae ow 63 | 16, ‘Lirwa, oo ws (i canal) 67 


Total Districts 68 per cent. 


The highest percentages are those of Sukrawan and Sorik. These pergunnalis are 
exceedingly level, and consequently easy to irrigate with canal-water, and I doubt, 
therefore, if other pergunnahs, which are less level, could attain such a high percent-. 
age of irrigable area even with a canal supply. 


9, On the supposition that the whole district could be supplied with water, I do 
Possible increase in the not think that the irrigable area could be much more than 80 
percentage, per cent., or 22 per cent. more than is now irrigable. It is 
almost impossible that pergunnahs 3, 4, and 5, which lie between two large rivers, 
should ever be reached by canal-water, and I think, therefore,: that: 80 per cent. is a 
maximum estimate of the possible irrigation of the whole district. 


Tho total cultivated area is now 541,935 acres; 22 per cent., or the estimated 
maximum increase in the irrigable area would be 119,240 acres (exclusive of land not 
yet brought into cultivation). Now, the-rentvof the poorest dry land is about Rs, 2 an 
acre, and the rent of the best dry Jand is about Rs. 4 an acre. I assume, therefore, 
the average rent of dry land to be Rs. 3 am acre. Again, the improvement effected 
in rent-rates by irrigation varies from 4 annas to 8 annas per rupee of rent, as the. 
following table will show. This table exhibits the actual rates paid by irrigated and 
unirrigated land of different classes of soil in 8 out of the 16 pergunnahs, 


The rates are deduced from the actual rents paid. 


ce nL LL NC EPA A 























IRRIGATED, Unrmrigarep, 

Pergunnahs, i a & Paes 
rere : verage escription verage zi 

Description of soil. wate. of mA sds 
Rs, a. p. Rs, a. p. Rs. 2,’ p. 
Shumshabad (West), |} Doomut, Ist, 314 2 Doomut, Ist, 21°55 07 4 
Ditto, one Ditto, 2nd, aos 212 6 Ditto, 2nd, 17 07 4 
Ditto, we | Bhoor, lst, aus 114 3 Bhoor, ist, 1 8 3 030 
Kumpil, ow | Doomut, Ist, $12 0 Doomut, st, 120 oll 2 
Ditto, 2nd, on 212 8 Ditte, 2nd, 13 1 092 
Bhoor, Ist, oe 112 0 Bhoor, Ist, 15 8 0 310 
Mohumdabad, ve | Doomut, Ist, te 215 9 Doomut, Ist, 22 9 048 
Ditto, 2nd, one 256 3 Ditto, 2nd, 171 061 
Bhoor, ist, ane 2 0 6 Bhoor, st, 113 3 017 
Shumshabad (East),... | Doomut, Ist, vee 28 7 Doomut, Ist, 113 9 045 
Ditto, 2nd, | Lib 8 Ditto, gnd,} 1 6 9 0 4 6 
Bhoor, Ist, es 209 Bhoor, Ist, 170 0 416 
Bhojpur, ss we | Doomut, ist, ao 3.0 0 Doomnat, Ist, 114 9 0569 
Ditto, 2ud, tne 2 8 3 Ditto, 2nd, 12 6 087 
Bhoor, Ist, ae 22 0 Bhoor, Ist, 16 6 0 5 & 
Talgram, ... os | Dooraut, Ist, eee 309 Doomut, 1st, 1212 9 0 6 & 
Ditto, 2nd, one 23 3 Ditto, 2nd, 12 6 078 
Bhoor, Ist, tee 20 8 Bhoor, Ist, 15 3 05 6 
Chibramow, vs | Doomut, Ist, see 38 0 0 Doomut, Ist, 112 8 06 9 
Ditto, 2nd, oes 243 Ditto, 2nd, 140 070 
Bhoor, Ist, ose 216 Bhoor, Ist, 1 6 3 049 
Pahara, + tea Doonut, Ist, me 3.6 8 Doomut, Ist, 2 311 O05 5 
Ditto, 2nd, sae 2 158 Ditto, 2nd, 1 8 2 08 2 
Bhoor, 1st, 267 Bhoor, lst, 112 8 046 


a LE 


10. Now, the rent of 119,240 acres at Rs. 3 (the dry rate) would be Rs, 3,87,720. 
The increase which would ensue on the introduction of irriga- 








Estimated increase in f . ; 
the rental due to increase tion to this area would be by the above assumption from 


of irrigation. - Rs. 69,930 (at 4 annas in the rupee) to Rs. 1,93,860 (at 
8 annas in the rupee). This is the maximum estimate. As a minimum estimate, 
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I would not take less than half this amount, as I consider that the irrigable area 
of the district should certainly not be less than 70 per cent. after the introduction of the 
Lower Ganges Canal, and the construction of such masonry wells as are practicable. 
These estimates admit of a prospective increase of rental, due to irrigation of not less 
than half a lakh, and not more than two lakhs (exclusive of area not yet cultiva- 
ted)—i.e., from 2 to 8 per cent. of the assumed rental of 24 lakhs, 


11. The question of manure is quite as important, if not more so than that of 
Increase in the manure irtigation, since there is no practical limit to the amount of 
supply and manured arc manure which can be absorbed by cultivated land, whereas 
Division of land into irrigation is limited by the extent of the cultivated area, The 
Classes by Assessing Offi- ES ; ie 
cers based in manure. division of land into high-rented and low-rented classes, on 
which most of the Settlement Officers of the North-Western Provinces buse their 


assessments, is primarily due to manure. 


Broadly speaking, tracts of country have been divided into three classes: highly 
manured, partially manured, and unmanured, which again have been sub-divided into 
irrigated and unirrigated. Difference in natural soil has had less effect upon the 
classification of rates than difference in the supply of manure and irrigation. As in 
the case of irrigation, then, it is necessary to consider (1) the nature of the influence 
which manure has upon rent, (2) the probable extent to which the manure supply may 
increase. 


12, Irrigated unmanured land of good quality does not realize more than from 
Nature of the influence Rs. 5 to 6 per acre. Irrigated land of good quality when 
which manure hasonrent. highly manured should never realizo less than Rs, 9 an acre, 
and can generally fetch from Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 anacre. The difference between these 
rates is from 6 annas to 8 annas in the rupee. 


Estimated portion of the 13. The following figures will give some idea of ‘the 


rental due to manure jn the : ‘ . 3 
Vergunnah of Kunnonj, amount of the estimated, rental which is due to manure in 


District Furruckabad. the Pergunnah of Kunnovj. 
The area of irrigated and highly-manured land near sites (A) is 8,442 beegahs, 
and is assessed at Rs. 6 a beegah. 


The area of irrigated and partially manured land near sites (B) is 23,261 beegahs, 
and is assessed at Rs, 4-8 a beegah, 


Irrigated and unmanured land is assessed at Rs. 3 a beegah. 


The difference between the rate of (C) and the rate of (A) is Rs. 3, and the 
difference between the rate of (C) and the rate of (B) is Re. 1-8. Allowing 8 annas 
a beegah for the advantage of contiguity to site, which 1 believe to be an ample allow- 
ance, the remainder will be due to manure, viz., Rs, 2-8 on the (A) land, and Re, 1 


on the (B) land. 


On this assumption the total amount due to manure is— 
8,442 X 2-8 = Rs. 21,868 
93261 X 10 =  ,, 23,261 





Rs. 44,629 


Rs. 5,400 may be added for rental due to manure on unirrigated land, and the total 
amount due to manure be estimated at Rs. 50,000. Now, the rental assumed for 
Kunnovj is Rs. 4,00,000. The proportion due to manure is, therefore, one-eighth or 2 
annas in the rupee of the total rental. At the same rate 3 lakhs out of the total rental 
(24 lakhs) of the district is due to manure. 
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14, In the neighbourhood of the Furruckabad city I counted, in a large num- 
: : ber of suburban fields, the number of bullock-loads of manure 
Price paid for the ma- 
“nure supplied by the City put down for the potatoe crop. The area under potatoes was 
macht et “et also taken, and the weight of the manure put down in one year 
Compared with esti. 28 thus estimated to be 371,700 maunds, for which not less 
mated value of Kunnouj than from Rs. 4 to 6 per 100 maunds was paid in hard cash. 
on The value of the total manure was therefore from Rs. 15,000 to 
22,000, say Rs. 20,000. Now, the population of the city and suburbs of Furruckabad 
is 80,000, and the population of Kunnovj is 111,800. If, then, 111.800 population 
supply Rs. 50,000 worth of manure, 80,000 population should supply Rs. 35,000 
worth. But the actual amount known to be supplied by the 80,000 for the potatoe 
crop is worth Rs. 20,000. When it is considered that there are many more cattle in 
the district than the city, notwithstanding the traffic in the latter, that more waste of 
manure occurs in the city than in the villages, and that the potatoe crop does not 
occupy quite the total manured area of the suburbs (though it occupies very nearly all), 
the above figures agree wonderfully well, based as they are on entirely different calcu- 
lations. They are sufficiently approximate, I think, to justify the assumption that an 
agricultural population of a lakh will, with the cattle on their farms, supply manure of 
a value not less than Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 40,000, exclusive of what is uded for fuel, 
believe this really to be a minimum estimate. Now, the population of the district of 
Furruckabad is about 9 lakhs; the value of the manure supplied by them would, under 
the above estimate, be not less than Rs. 2,70,000 to Rs. 3,60,000 in rent. 


15. Isthe manure supply likely to increase ?. It has been assumed in the above 
Probability of increase in calculations that manure is proportioned to population and cattle, 
the manure supply. the latter being proportional to the former. 


The answer to the question whether manure is likely to increase is dependent, 
therefore, on the probability of the increase of population, 


Is population likely to increase? This will be considered under the head of “ Com- 
petition,” but for present purposes I may assume an increase of 25 per cent., or 2} 
lakhs as within the range of possibility.) By the above estimate the annual value of' the 
additional manure would be from Rs. 67,590 to Rs. 90,000. 


I will estimate the possible increase to be from half a lakh to a lakh and a quarter, 
or from 2 to 5 per cent. of the assumed rental of 24 lakhs, 


16. But there is another way in which the manure-supply may be materially 

me, increased, and that is by the discovery of some substitute for 
Possibility of the cow- 7 ; 
dung used as fuel becom- cow-dung as fuel. It is surely not unreasonable to suppose in 
ing available for manure. those days of scientific progress that some substitute may be 
found. I am told that a family of 5 or 6 will require 10 cow-dung cakes of nearly a 
seer each to cook their daily meal, and that a single person will require 3 or 4 ; also 
that the greater number of people use cow-dung and not wood, I regret that I have 
no statistics at present to verify this statement, but on the above data I assume that 
450,000 persons, or Jess than half the population of the district, require 1} seers of cow- 
dung cakes as fuel daily during the year (this calculation does not include cow-dung 
used for warming purposes in winter, or for burning lime, bricks, dead bodies, &e., &. )e 
By this assumption the total amount used daily would be 675,000 seers, or 16 875 
maunds, and annually 6,159,375 maunds. 


Now, the manure used for a sugar-cane field does not exceed 200 maunds an 
acre once in 2 years, or 100 maunds a year. The rent of a cane field is at least Rs, 3 
an acre more than the rent of an unmanured field. The manure now used as fuel 
represents, therefore, a rental of Rs. 3 per 100 maunds—i. ¢., 3 X 61,411, Ra, 1,84,233, 
which is about 8 or 9 per cent, of the assumed rental of 24 lakhs, 
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Biialo ote menew 17. The total possible increase due to manure is there- 
in rental which may be fore on both calculations from 2 to 14 per cent. of the assumed 
due to increase of manure. 

rental of 24 lakhs. 


Numbene dance 18. The character of cultivators greatly affects the rate 
tivators. of rent. 


Tt has always been the custom for landlords to tax skill and industry, which 
Skilled cultivators pay @Xtract more produce from the soil, by higher rates, In Fur- 
higher rate than unskilled. yuckabad, Koormies and Kachees pay 10 per cent. and often 
20 per cent. more than Brahmins and Thakurs. The rent-roll of the future may, there- 
fore, rise with the inercase of the skilled and industrial classes, What prospect is there 
Probable increase inthe ©! tueir imerease? They cannot invade land held by inferior 
number of skilled cultiva- tenants with right of occupancy, and as tenants with rights hold 
we three-fourths of the cultivated area, one-fourth only is now open 
to new tenants, and it is probable that this area will be greatly diminished by the trans- 
fer of non-occupancy tenants into the occupancy class under the 12 years’ rule. It 
certainly would not bo safe to estimate that more than one-tenth of the cultivated area 
can pass from the hands of the inferior to the hands of the superior classes. Assuming 
that this change may take place, and that the new tenants can pay 15 per cent. more 
than the old ones on one-tenth, the increase to the rent-roll of 24 lakhs would be 14 
per cent. or Rs. 36,000. 


19. But there is more prospect of a less violent process taking place which will 
Improvement in the not necessitate the removal of existing cultivators. There 
ee Panay ad seems to bé no reason why. the non-industrial classes should 
trial classes, not gradually acquire an industrial character. I believe this 
change in their character is taking place. One of the chief causes of the difference 
between the two classes is caste prejudice. Notable instances have occurred where caste 
prejudices, which interfered with agricultural progress, have broken down. I may 
mention an example. When the cultivation of indigo was introduced into the Sheoraj- 
pur pergunnah of Cawnpore, not a Brahmin or Thakur would touch or sow in his field 
the unclean plant. It is said that atlast the Rajah of the Chundel clan set the example 
by sowing one of his own fields with indigo, and forthwith all the Thakurs followed suit. 
They certainly do not object to grow it now. In confirmation of this story, 1 may men- 
tion that the most influential zemindar of the same pergunnah, who is a Brahmin, and 
owns several villages, has told me that even now some Brahmins refuse to sow indigo ; 
but that many more have permitted themselves to do so in consequence of the example 
which he himself set them. Much the same has occurred in the case of potatoes. 


I have no doubt that as intelligence spreads, the skill and industry of the back- 
ward classes will improve, and that they will rise eventually to the level of the better 
classes, which, of course, means that they will be able to pay higher rents. At present 
the assessment of many villages is necessarily pitched at an abnormally low figure on 
account of the backward condition of the cultivators. It would be wrong, by the 
perpetuation of this favour, to give such cultivators an unfair advantage over their in- 
dustrious neighbours, and would be contrary to the principle on which all rents and 
assessments are now based. 


20. I have not statistics sufficiently complete to enable me to state what is the 
Estimate increase in the proportion of land held by inferior classes, but it is certainly 
verre 0 ee? of more than 50 per cent. I will assume that 50 per cent. of the 
dustry. cultivators will eventually improve to such a degree that they 
can pay 10 to 20 per cent. more than they now do, This would add from 5 to 10 per 


cent. or about one lakh to the rent-roll of 24 lakhs. 


It may be argued that skill and industry should not be taxed : perhaps not, but as 
a matter of fact they are taxed now, and the process will probably be continued. 
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21. The culturable area of the district not yet cultivated is recorded as 250,000 
Increase in cultivatea acres, the cultivated area being 660,000 acres. The greater 
ae part of this 250,000 acres is very poor land, and I do not think 
it likely that more than one-fourth of it could be brought under cultivation without an 
appreciable rise in prices. But shonld a rise in prices occur, which is not an impossible 
contingency, the margin isa large one. Much of this land is partially affeeted by 
“eh,” and should any means be discavered for the removal of “ reh,” would become 
very valuable. 


22. The area brought under cultivation during the last 30 years has been 140,000 
; ; acres; this large increase in the cultivated area is due to the 
Increase in cultivated i 
arca during the late set- circumstances that the last settlement took place shortly after 
one the great famine of 1838, when a large area of Jand had been 
thrown out of cultivation. 


23. Putting aside the contingencies of rise in prices and removal of “ reh,” I 
iuceisat omar estimate that the extension of the cultivated area may reach 
crease in rental due to in- from 50,000 to 100,000 acres, at arent of Rs, 3,an acre. This 
erease in cultivated area, timate gives an increased rent of Rs. 1,50,000 bo Rs. 3,00,000, 
or 6 to 12 per cent. on the rental of 24 lakhs. 


Condition affecting value 24. I now pass to the consideration of the conditions 
of produce. which may enhance the value of produce. 


25. With the exception of railways, this district possesses means of communica- 
Improvement in means tion above the average ; two branches of the Grand Trunk Road 
of communication. meet in it. It is connected by the Canal and by the Ganges 
with Cawnpore, Allahabad, Mirzapore, and Patna. It is difficult to gay what effect 
railway would have on the district goncrally, but there is no doubt that it would have 
a disturbing influence on the localities through which its route might lie. It certainly 
would not be safe to prophesy that Futtehgurh will never be connected by rail with 
Cawnpore, 


26. Ido not feel myself called upon to discuss these questions at any length as 
Decrease in value of they are not of a local character, and I will confine myself to 
Fania or ce sieultatal the production of such local evidence as I haye been able to 
produce. obtain regarding the rise of prices during the last 50 years in 
this district. The prices of wheat, barley, and jowar are recorded for thr¢e market towns 
in different parts of the district from 1803 to 1823, and for five markbt towns in the 


district from 1823 to 1871. 


2%. A diagram constructed on the principle of a diagram which appeared in the 


Diagram showing oscil. Jndian Economist is appended to this report in Appendix A., and 


lation of prices. this exhibits clearly the oscillations in prices during the pre- 
sent century, 


[An examination of the diagram in the Appendix shows that there are three well 

The paragraph between marked periods. The first previous to the famine of 1817, the 
Lier ee eon Eire second between the famine of 1817 and 1854, and the third 
as the diagram has been between 1854 and the present time. On a review of the whole 


ieee a period between 1803 and 1871, it appears that the number of 
times which the price of wheat rose above 24 seers per rupee is equal to the number of 
times which the price of wheat fell below 24 seers, excluding the four great famine 
years, 24 seers may therefore be taken as the medium price of wheat. Now, from 1803 
to 1817, the price of wheat never fell below 24 seers. From 1817 to '1854 the price 
was 19 times above, and 15 times below 24 seers, and from 1854 to 1871 it was 3 times 
above and 13 times below 24 seers. ‘There is therefore an unmistakeable rise in prices 
since the commencement of the century, and it is a noticeable fact that, although the 
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price rose twice in times of scarcity during the second period above the maximum 
attained in the 8rd period, and several times to a height above the average, yet it 
always returned by a rapid and violent oscillation. But in the last period there has 
been no sign of the recovery of the price to its former condition. On the contrary, 
there is every appearancé of its inclination to maintain a higher and more unvarying level. 
Still I think it would be advisable to suspend final judgment until the recurreence of a 
series of undeniably favourable seasons. Should these fail to restore prices to the aver- 
age level maintained during the second period, the rise in prices will be unmistakeable. | 


Ree 28. The next questions for consideration are those which 

ni Aons by * . . hy . a 

fits of cultivation, ©” affect the profits of cultivation without affecting value of pro- 
duce. 


These would tend to increase rent-rates by iacreasing the profits of cultivators. 

Improvements lowering One illustration will suffice. It is is very easy to imagine that 
cost of production. . : : 

a marked improvement may some day occur in the ¢onstruction 

of well-apparatus. I will quote the words of an officer of greater experience than my- 


oe in soilap- self on this subject, Mr. Ricketts, Commissioner of Allahabad. 


“ Tt is certain that the cultivator’s irrigating power would become far more produc- 
tive if he possessed information relating to a few simple appliances, or by introducing 
a few contrivances in use, in other countries, no further advanced generally than this” 
[Revenue Reporter, Vol. V., No. IV., page 202], 


The general adoption of any improved well-apparatus would have a widespread 
effect on the profits. of cultivators. 


Tam far from wishing that every circumstance which increases the tenant’s profits 
should be made the occasion of extracting more rent from him, but the contingency 
is a possible one, and I am bound to bring A forward, 


29. The last question which remains for consideration is,—-how far rent is liable to 
Competition. be affected by increase of competition ? 


Has the cultivator any. Competition cannot raise rents unless there is a margin of 
MnREBINOF prone? profit to the cultivator over and above what is necessary for 
subsistence. 


30. Does such a margin exist where the full standard rates are paid? And, if 
such a margin exists, are there any other obstacles which may prevent competition 


from exercising any influence. 


I regret that it is impossible to state, with any certainty at present, what profits 
cultivators are making. Safe statistics are utterly wanting. On the strength of such 
statistics as I have collected, I believe that an industrious and intelligent cultivator, 
such as a Koormee, can, with the prices lately prevailing, make such.a profit on a hold- 
ing of 5 acres of good land that he never need borrow from the money-lender. 


I can produce a Koormee who, since the mutiny, inherited from his father a debt 
(he states of Rs. 500) ; he has paid this off and is now lending small sums to needy 
cultivators, solely with the aid of the profits he has made in a holding of’ five acres in 
a small village rented at the high rate of Rs. 10 an acre. 


But the profits of ordinary cultivators are, I am convinced, not large enough to 
induce competition. The least pressure caused by a bad harvest drives them in shoals 
for temporary assistance to the money-lender, and in some villages not a few are per- 
manently in debt. If, however, agricultural skill and industry become more universal 
attainments than at present, both profits and the number of skilled competitors (provi- 
ded by the families of the cultivating classes will increase simultaneously, 
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So far as profits may rise in consequence of a rise in prices, the law offers its 
assistance for enhancement of rent, but competition would, if free to do so, begin to 
make-play long before the cumbrous machinery of the law was put in action. 


31. It remains to consider what checks to competition exist. The principal 
checks would be (1) deficiency in population ; (2) inability to 


Checks to competition. : 
obtain land. 


Population of Furruck- 39 


bad. Is the population of Furruckabad likely to increase ? 


The following table shows the relative thickness of the 
Compared with that of population of the different districts of the North-Western Pro- 
SHEE ietriets. vinces in the vicinity of Furruckabad :— 





Number of cul- Number of cul- 








District. Population per] tivated acres Balas Satie 
: square mile. per 100 of PE. 1 1 
population, | ®etcultura 
population. 
—oo 

Furruckabad, ese eae ane ase 541 66 lll 
Cawnpore, on ase tee ies 504 55 100 
Banda, vee vee oD eee 240 121 287 
Futtehpore, +e vee tee ae 431 79 126 
Humcerpore, we vee ve ses 228 144 2438 
Allahabad, we vee ove aie 507 76 132 
Myupoory, ° on one ey tee 420 83 124 
¥tah, tee ies wee ase 487 82 152 
Etawah, ase ane wee ait 384 86 189 
Agra, tee vee one +98 530 76 122 
Muttra, vee _ vod + 478 98 166 








Furruckabad and Cawnpore appear to bo more thickly populated than surrounding 
districts, and, as regards cultivated land, Cawnpore is the most thiakly populated. 
The average of both exceeds that of all Huropean countries, but this is u natural result 
of the inexpensive habits of the inhabitants of this country. A comparison between 
the two parts of the world cannot be made, 


For the purposes of this enquiry, it is not necessary to travel further than the 
neighbouring districts. The following table will give a still clearer idew than the pre- 
ceding one of the position held by Furruckabad and Cawnpore ampng them. In 
drawing up this table, I have omitted all pergunnahs in neighbouring districts in which 
the “lakhraj” area is so large as to disturb calculations, and I have also omitted all 
pergunonahs containing large towns :— 














THE PoruLation 18 Numper or Percunnaus, 
_.._.. | Average Reve- 
nue rate, 
Over. Under, Small Districts.| Cawnpore. Furruckahbad 
Per square Rs. a. p. 
nile. 
on 450 In. None. None. None. a 
450 500 5 6 7 i » 410 
500 550 i Ww $ ‘s I ll 2 
550 600 a 6 I 1 12 3 
600 650 a 2 None. None. 2 24 
650 700 - 6 i 1 1410 
700 750 l 1 is 1 il 3 
750 800 os 8 2 is 2 211 
800 850 - 3 1 2 2 383 0 
850 900 ” 1 None. 4 2 2 6 
900 950 < 2 ‘a 1 2 70 
950 1,000 a None, ” None. vee 
1,000 1,050 i i 1 5 215 5 
1,050 1,100 ts Ps None. 3 as 
1,100 1,150 i“ 9 in ” 


1,150 1,20 a 4 t i 215 5 
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33, This table shows that Cawnpore and Furruckabad are well to the front in 
Difference in population Population, but I do not think that this fact precludes a further 
not certainly due to soil. increase ; somo parts of the district are far behind other parts ; 
and although this difference is partly due to difference of soil, yet it is not so entirely ; 
for instance, the tract of land in the Bilhour pergunnahs, which lies alongside the 
Kunnouj pergunnah, [ have ascertained ta hold a population of 1,080 to the cultivated 
square mile, while Kunnouj has 966 only. Both Russoolabad and Bilhour have popula- 
tions of over 1,000 per cultivated square mile, and both are pretty equal in soil and 
advantage, with five other pergunnahs of the Cawnpore District, in none of which the 
population is over 850 to the cultivated square mile. 


I believe the excess in Bilhour and Russoolabad to be chiefly due to better culti- 
vation. 


34, These considerations lead me to conclude that the population of the Cawnpore 

Is cultivated land open District is sufficiently large to supply competitors, for land, and 

to competition. that, with skill and industry, there is room on the land for a still 

large number of cultivators. The next question is whether land is open to new compe- 
titors, 


Culturable land may be broadly divided into four classes: (1) seer or proprietors’ 
land: (2) land held by tenants with right of occupancy: (3) land held by tenants 
without right of occupancy ; and (4) land not yet cultivated. 


Of these (2) is virtually closed to competitors, (1) is open where zemindars do not 
eultivate themselves, (3) is open where. the zemindars are willing to oust the old tenants, 
and (4) is open wherever the zemindars take the trouble to. invite cultivators to settle 
on it, or break it up with their ploughs. 


35, The comparative areas held by cultivators with and with rights at the last and 
Land held by cultivators present settlements aro shown the following table for 1,158 vil- 
with right of occupancy. = Ja ges in which the statistics of last settlement could be found: —~ 





—_— 


Last Settlement. PRESENT SETTLEMENT. 


























| 
Number of cul- Number of cul- Numbor of eut-| Number of cul- 
tivators with|Pereent+ tivators with- |Percent-| tivators with Percent-! tivators with-| Percent- 
right of occu-| age. out right of | age. right ofoccu-| age, out right of} age. 
pancy. occupancy. paney, occupancy, 
3,062 4 92,720 96 40,074 638. 23,974 37 
23 
20,816. 7 2,47, 949 93. 2,31,292 77 71,683. 





This table shows what a great effect the 12-years rule has had in closing land to 
competition. It also shows that the tenants without rights are satisfied with smaller 
holdings than the tenants with rights. This is of course partly the effect of competition. 


36. Of the area still remaining open (23 per cent.) a large portion will probably 

Land held by tenants-at- become “ occupancy land” under the 12-years’ rule, and a fur- 

will, ther portion will virtually be closed to competition in conse- 

quence of the unwillingness of the zemindars to disturb existing arrangements. It is 

only in villages held by enterprising purchasers that we find the old set of idle cultiva-: 

tors giving place to new and more industrious hands, The area therefore actually under 
the influence of competition is not large. 


37. In the seer land competition has really more influence. than in culitvators” 
land, probably because the rents of seer land are not entered: 
in the village records, and because the zemindars have less com— 
punction in ejecting tenants from their own private land; but I have no records showing 
what area is cultivated by proprietors themselves, and what area by sub-tenants.. 

398. 


In seer land.. 
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88. The culturable area open to competition is, of course, so much of it as it would 
pay to cultivate at present prices. There is # considerable por- 
tion of very good land, which is only left uncultivated, I believe 
through the apathy of the zemindars: perhaps now the settlement is over they will 
break it up. I should estimate quite 20,000 to 30,000 acres as being fit for immediate 
cultivation ; and I am convinced that if the landowners took the least trouble to invite 
tenants, they would find therm with the greatest ease. 20,000 to 30,000 acres is equal 
to 4 or 3 per cent. of the present cultivated area. 


Culturable land. 


The above remarks will give some idea of the amount of land open to competition. 
At a rough computation I may assume it to be one-third of the total cultivated and 
calturable area, excluding the poorest land, but competition can have no effect on the 
remaining two-thirds unless the rents of the two-thirds are allowed under the law to be 
raised in some proportion simultancously with the rent of the one-third, whioh I assume 
will be affected by competition. 


39. I will briefly recapitulate the possible changes which I have assumed may 
Luminary, occur from different causes in the rental :— 


A.—Causes affecting quantity of produce :— 


1. Improvement in soil, ... is ee 6 to 12 per cent. 
2. Increase in water-supply, tae Kae 2to 8 ,, 
3. Increase in manure supply, ai “a, 2told ,, 
4. Increase in cultivating skill, eee ove $to10 ,, 
5, Extension of cultivated area, en eee 6tol2 ,, 


Total 21 to 56 per cent., 
or from 5 to 13 lakhs, 


B.—Causes affecting value of produce :— 


1. Means of communication, ae eee May beimproved by a railway. 
2. Means in demand for produce, ... see oot mie prices and there- 
. ore rent-rates t i i 
8. Decrease in value of money, +». vee J extent. nee eee 
C.— Causes affecting profit of cultivators :— 
Improvements lowering cost of production, oy an = 
Competition, ove die ove : : 


I am of course aware that the computation under A. is necessarily of the roughest 
eharacter, but I have preferred to reduce it, such as it is, to figures; for the reason that 
without figures the imagination might be led to form a purely impossible estimate. The 
estimates aro in one way under tho mark since they have been mado independently of 
each other. If they are combined, the result would be higher. For instance if 50,000 
acres of barren soil were improved irrigation would increase too; if water-supply were 
iucreased manure would be more effectual, and percontra water would be of more use 
to a manured than to an unmanured field. 


When to the probability of increase of rental under A. are added the considerations 
under B. and C., there certainly appears to be strong grounds for opposing the idea of a 
permanent settlement. [ conceive it to be quite possible that within a century the rental 
of the district may be doubled. A more rapid enhancement of rent has taken place 
in countries far more advanced, as for instance in Belgium, where rents and selling 


prices of land have doubled since 1830 (Cobden Essays). 


AQ. For the same reason that I object to a permanent scttlement I object to the 
Rateable increase of proposal suggested in Section I. of the Circular, with reference 
HSvenues to a rateble increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of 
prices. 
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Even supposing that there were no margin of cultural land, and no prospect of 
material changes occurring in the conditions of cultivation, I de not think that Settle- 
ment Officers aro so omniscient that their rates can be guaranteed as a safe basis for 
apermanentdemand. As a rule, enly the statistics of a single year aro before them, 
and fraudulent concealment, and the accidents of the season, may produce unequal 
assessments in spite of the greatest care of the assessing officers, 


Tt would, I think, be dangerous to regulate assess ments by the price of any one 
staple. Supposing, for instance, that wheat were chosen, it would be very possible for 
the price of wheat to be affected by circumstances other than the value of money, such 
as a large demand for cotton. Cotton occupies the place of autumn crops, and not of 
wheat crops, and therefore a large growth of cotton would raise the price of the autumn 
cereals relatively more than that of wheat crops. 


As a fact the prices of the autumn cereals never rese so nearly to an equality with 
the prices of wheat as in the years 1863-64, when the American war created an extra- 
ordinary demand for cotton. 


41. Iam next required to consider the pressure of the last settlement at 66 per 
Revenue of past Settle. cent, One startling fact meets us at tha first step that within 
ae three or four years of the settlement it was found necessary to 
reduce the assessment from Rs, 12,79,814, to Rs, 11,32,078, 7. ¢. by nearly a lakb and 


a half. 

A review of past settlement shows that the revenue of the district has practically 
maintained the same level since cession, and that an attempt to raise it during the fourth 
and fifth settlements resulted in failure, since we find the Government demand reduced 
by the revision of the fifth settlement to the original limit which it reached in the first 
assessment :-— 












































33 . : a my Q oh 
2/ gayi @] £12 | gs] s 
a | SANA & | g | te | 88] 
Pergunnahs. 3 2 | = S es, 36 ] ey 
S B 2 3 2 38 = & ae 
i? 5) ct 2 oR Q 
42 b= rs = a ra ow E 
z R EB = 3 | 8 z 
Kunnovj, iss cor | 2,00,280} 1,98,1411 2,19,238) 2,838,376! 2,17,177) 1,92,497] 1,908,001] 26,454 
Chubramow, ote tee 91,507; 91,008) 86,565] 90,843) 1,01,137| 87,046] 92,741] 1,05,210 
Talgram, Sie oes 89,422} 40,284] 72,032 1,18,956) 1,16,541] 99,048} 99,085] 1,04,330 
Mahomdabad,... ay. 28,120) 30,822) 30,551/ 30,802} 84,867) 38,003; 33,770} 38,310 
Shumshabad (East), oes 77,942 78,811) 80,089} 82,970) 84,099} 77,714) 78,267} 89,180 
Bhojpore, a oes 64,388} 64,384] 67,106} 67,265} 84,214] 78,774; 82,022] 93,947 
Pahara, cat vee 16,543! 16,699] 17,035| 17,500/ 26,657, 25,306) 26,893| 38,400 
Kumpil, se ane 78,860| 67,684) 75,126) 85,465} 81,010) 76,300; 71,007! 85,969 
Shumshabad (West), eve | 1,14,086; 1,14,594| 1,134,010) 1,24,129] 1,26,459] 1,20,369) 1,17,706| 1,44,707 
Imrutpur, cay ies 62,839] 65,924| 78,460| 87,711 77,252] 75,811; 75,885) 87,410 
Khakhutmow, ts 28,954] 20,401) 22,095} 28,003] 24,883/ 23,389] 23,389, 24,760 
Purumnuggur, ons 15,471} 17,018! 15,741! 20,054] 16,850; 15,490) 14,835; 14,980 
Tirwathuttia, «0 so | 1,50,612] 1,45,383) 1,62,312] 2)11,377] 1,72,614) 1,45,114] 1,438,679) 1,57,660 
=a a 
Total, see [10,18,974]10,01,153) 9,41,259/12,25,97 7) 11,63, 16011 0,49, 104} 10,56,780/10,01,057 
Sotik, va +» {Ineludedjin Taloo/k Sorik} 72,783} 69,770) - 44,968) 44,951] 58,930 
Sukutpur, ee vos Do, Sukut/pore. 51,297| 46,784) 38,006) 37,195) 41,615 
Sukrmawa, ai te oe an Beavenine ves te oe 14,422] 26,095 


42. Tho present quota of demand (50 per cent.) is, I believe,"dangerously near the 

safe limit. But it must be remembered that in both settlements 

sored er aeioce onk bor- the percentage was taken of the assests, which it was assumed 
the landlords could attain by the application of fair rent-rates, 

and not the percentage of existing recorded assets. The assessments just concluded in 
Farruckabad are more nearly two-thirds of the assets than half (see para. 4). The fol- 
lowing figures are good evidence of the ordinary profits made by proprietors. They 
show the profits made on the estates of the Rajah of Tirwa and Mr. Moxwell, and in- 
clude some 200 villages. Both returns are genuine. Mr, Maxwell is an European 
gentlemen of considerable position in these provinces, and, at the time of communica- 
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ting these figures, had long ceased to have any interestin the estate which he had 
sold some years ago. The Rajah of Tirwa’s estate is under the management of the 
Court of Wards, and the figures are supplied by the Collector :— 




















Rent- 
roll, in- 
Ae : Percen-| Extra 
Pergunnah, District. clanine Revenue} Profits, tage. charges. 
receipts. 
1865: 
Mr. Maxwell, ... | Kunnouj, ... | Furruckabad, .. | 18,888 8,320 5,063 23 735 
'Tirwa, ite Ditto, ade 2,483 1,834 1,149 40 112 
Bilhour, +. | Cawnpore, w. | $1,296 | 17,025 | 14,271 43 1,i41 
Rajah of Tirwa,... see Furruckabad, ... ,2,75,560 |1,65,240 |1,18,923 43 hee 
+8,603 | 
{ 





The average profits were about 42 per cent., out of which cesses and expenses of 
collection had to be paid. By the new assessments the revenues have been raised about 
10 per cent. on the revenue, or about six per cent. on the rental, and the profits are now 
about 36 per cent., and the revenue 64 per cent. of the unenhanced rental. In order 
that the profits may be 50 per cent. of the rental—z. e., equal to the revenue—Rs. 100 
rental must be raised to 128! or 2cc,64, i. ¢, the rental must be raised 28 per cent. 
Under these circumstances, the demand of 50 per cent. on the attainable assests cannot 
said to be light ; I do not think it would bo possible to increase it in the case of small 
proprictors, 

43. The only other gauge which we possess of the pressure of the demand is a 
consideration of the transfers of land which have occurred since 
last settlement, Transfers are, to a considerable degree, due to 
the extravagant habits of the people, and in many cases prices are fictitious, The 
indications afforded by them are therefore to some extent uncertain. On the whole, 
the large number of transfers, and the low prices, do point to heavy revenues. With 
reference to the rise in prices, I would notice that prices ought to rise with rise in pro- 
fits. I have culculated that six years’ purchase of revenue in the first decade should 
rise to seven years’ purchase of revenue in the last decade, if estates in general are simi- 
lar to the Maxwell and Tirwa estates in the rise of their rentals. 


Transfers, 


44. The-tollowing table shows the transfers for nine per- 


able Of ERRARSES gunnahs ef the district :—~ 





a 


Mortgages. Sales, Auctions. Tqtal Trausfers, 
ey er es, pe A Ske 
’ 
1840 1850 1860 1840 ; 1850 1860 1840 1850 1860 1840 1850 | 1860 
to wo to to to to to 


to to to to to 
1850. | 1860. 1870. 1850. 1880. 1870. 1850. 1860 1870, 1850. ; 18.0, | 1870. 


es 

















—_— 





—— 





— | —- 














Acres, ve | 9,151, 0,284 { 20,634 | 27,400 | 12,387 | 17,559 | 17,928] 4,01 9,147 | 38,479 | 24,¢84 47,340 

Revenue, “| siggal 28,188 | 22,087 | 20,806 | 16.642 | 21,767 | 20,307] 4,980) 7,929 | 44,324 | 49,780 51,827 

Price, vee | 32,656 79,228 | 243,310 | 89,324 | 135,804 | 161,320 ) 41,984 | 37,244 60,857 | 168,094 | 252,272 445,613 

Price per acre, ... 9 8 yg 54 414 9} 2 9 64, 44 10 

Year’s purchase 0 | a 
revenue, PS 10 24 Si 4 8 7 2} 7 74 3§ 5, 8 





The total area of the pergunnahs in which these transfers took place is just 
400,000 acres, and the percentage of area transfers in each decade is, therefore :— 1st 
decade 94 per cent., 2nd decade 6 per cent., 3rd decade 12 per cent. The larger area 
transferred in the last decade shows that transfers are caused by other influences than 
hoaviness of revenue: for revenues were lighter in the last decade than in the first. 
Moreover, the price which land fetched was higher in the last decade than in either of 
the other decades on the whole. 


45. After making allowance for the riso in rentals as above explained, I believe 
that the recent activity in the transfer of land is due chiefly to 
two causes—one the increasing embarrassment of the old zemin- 
dars (especially the Thakurs), whose extravagance and improvidence no leniency in the 
demand can suppress; and secondly, the anxiety of businessmen of capital to purchase 
land, which perhaps in consequence of the late rise in prices they believe to be a safe 


Causes of transfers. 
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and probably a lucrative investment, Still, even of late years the prices given have 
been by no means large when measured by the number of years’ purchase of revenue— 
a fact which indicates that the profits, after payment of the revenues, must be consi- 
derably lower than the revenues, I do not believe that bond fide profits would ever fetch 
in the market less than 10 years’ purchase. If this be so, then the revenues, which 
bear to the price a proportion of less than 10 years’ purchase, must be greater than the 
profits. 


46. With reference to the question whether large estates should pay more than 
shesaisesdee. cor dees small ones, I am decidedly of opinion that they should. All 
dstaten: the large estates in the Furruckabad District wore acquired by 
fraud or violence shortly before cession, and I have no sym- 

pathy for the ancestral titles of those individuals whose sires were lucky enough to be 
confirmed in the possession of estates so acquired by the accident of the transfer of the 
Provinces to the British Government. Apart from this consideration, I think it is an 
evil that unwieldy estates should be in the hands of single individuals, whose inability 
to superintend the collection of their rents, and the improvemont of their land, requires 
the assistance of an intermediate body of managers, who eat up a considerable portion 
of tho assets. I propose that every proprietor whose revenua, at 50 per cent., exceeds a 
certain amount (say Rs. 5,000) should pay an extra revenue of 15 per cent. on the 
surplus, the extra revenue to be removed on the bond side transfer of any part of the 
estate to a purchaser. Collusive transfers would no doubt take place in some cases, 
but collusion would endanger the rights of the transferer, and would of course be penal, 


_ In making such an arrangement, allowance would be made in cases whero estates 
have been purchased since last sottlement, but purchases bofore last settlement were 
made when the extra 10 per cent. was charged, and do not require any consideration. 


I am next asked to state whether the rent-laws restrict the demand for land-revenue, 
I have had considerable experience in the application of Act. X. to the enhancement of 
rents in the Furruckabad District. 


The present law admits of the enhancement of rent (1) on the grounds that the 
rato paid are below the level of rates prevailing in similar land in the vicinity ; (2) that 
the value of productive power has been inoreased from causes other than the outlay of 
the tenant; (3) that the area is greater than the recorded area. 


‘Table showing enhance- 47, The following table shows the enhancement which has 
ment since assessment in 














1,218 villages, taken place in 1,218 villages since assessment :—« 
Namea No. | Rent-roll at Estimated Rent-roll 
of time rent-roll of 
of vil- ot assessment h after Revenue, Remarks. 
Perguanah, lages.| aasessment, rates. eahancement. 
Rs. a, p. Rs. a. Pp. Rs, a. p Ra. a. p. 
Chibramow, se. 167] 1,77,852 0 0] 2,00,149 12 0} 1,96,888 O O| 99,960 0 OjInthe rent-rolls 
» 

Bhojpur, vee 170] 1,32,391 8 OQ} 1,493,520 12 0] 1,038,988 8 0} 71,380 QO Ojofcolumns 3, 4, 
Mohumdabad,... 50 44,281 0 0 63,513 4 0 50,451 11 O 25,850 O Oland 6, the rato 
Pahara, 59} 22,236 1 Oj} 24,509 8 O} 24,923 13 0} 12,744 14 Olof rented land 
Shumshabad 122] 1,825,885 0 0] 1,42,978 8 0} 1,45,285 6 9] 68,260 0 beeen 

(East) tee rented lan 
Talgram, .. | 122! 1,584,986 0 0} 1,896,517 4 0] 3,74,491 0 0, 93,840 0 0 
Kunnouj, vss 628! 8,399,811 0 0] 4,02,751 0 0] 3,66,995 0 0. 2,05,0977 0 6 





Total, » | 1,218] 9,97,342 9 0/11,55,996 0 0/10,68,018 & 95,78,011 14 0 


y | 
48. These figures show that a large increase in the rental has been effected, and 
ji this increase is greatly due to the influence of the first enhancing 
,Pffect of the firstenhan- Qlanse of Act. X. of 1859. The backwardness of existing 
cing Clause of Section So : ~ 
XXIL, Act X. of 1859, rentals (oxhibited in para. 4) proves that there must be a very 
large number of fiolds paying below the prevailing full rent- 
ratos paid for land of the same class, because the new rentals have been based on the 
assumption that prevailing full rent-rates will be applied to all land. Now there is a 
special staff on tour in the district, whose duty it isto help the landlords to levy, under 

40s 
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the first enhancing clause, full rates in under-rented fields wherever the cultivators 
refuse to pay them. The table on the preceding page shows the effect of their 
operations in 1,218 villages. These enhancements have been made partly by consent 
and partly under the first enhancing clause of Act. X. In 72 villages of one per- 
gunnah I have ascertained the amount raised by consent to be Rs. 7,428, and by 
Jegal procedure Rs. 4,305. The/final rosult of the operations of the enhancing staff will 
be that tho rate paid on cach class of land will be brought, as far as possible, to the same 
dead-levels in the same neighbourhoods, and theso levels will not again be materially 
disturbed. The influences which have been at work hitherto to produce the existing 
inequality of rents have for the most part ceased to act. For instance, the enormous 
increase of cultivators with rights of occupancy cannot recur; new occupancy tenants 
came into their new rights with much higher rents than old occupancy tenants. The 
rents of the new men are now being used as a standard to which the rents of the old 
men may be raised, But no such standard will be available for the future, Again, at 
one time rents were universally paid “in Jump.” These Jump rents were distributed 
over tho several fields of each holding at last settlement. This distribution, being as 
often as not unequally offected, produced a large number of rents above the average, 
and a large number of rents below the average. The former have helped to raise the 
standard to which the latter may be lifted. Inequality from the same cause cannot 
occur again. It would take too long to detail all the influences which have been at 
work, but enough has been said to show that unequal distribution of rates will, to a 
great extent, disappear, or, in other words, the rent-rates of similar land will be brought 
to tho same level in the sameneighbourhood, and this result, so far as it may be attained, 
Will preclude the operation of the first enhancing clause, which only gives the power 
of raising unduly low rents to the level prevailing in the neighbourhood on similar land. 


But it does not follow that the level to which rents may be brought by this process 
tsa fair one. As a matter of fact, the level differs in different neighbourhoods, though 
the soil and advantages in them may be identical. Sorik, Tirwa, and Bilhour are three 
adjoining perguonahs which I have inspected. They lie on the banks of tho same river, 
and possess much similar land. Tho level of rates in Sorik is 10 per cent. below the 
level of Tirwa, and 15 percent. below that of Bilhour for identically the same soil; the 
difference is owing: chiefly to “historical causes,” but now that these historical causes 
have disappeared, thero are no means of equalizing the rents in the different pergunnahs, 
I can only raise the low rents in Sorik to the level prevailing “in adjacent” places in 
Sorik. The first enhancing clause does not allow me to go 20 miles to Bilhpur and say,— 
Hereis similar and paying rates 25 per cent. higher than therates paid in Sorik ; therefore 
Iraise therents in Sorik to the same level. Thesecond enhancing 
clause offers no assistance, for it has been ruled that under this 
clause a proportional increase only can be made; e.g., if tho Sorik rate is Rs. 2 an acre, 
and the Bilhour rate Rs. 2-8 an acre, and the productive value be doublod permanently, 
tho Sorik rate can he raised to Rs. 4, and the Bilhour rate to Rs. 5, but the Sorik rate 
can never be brought to an equality with the Bilhour rate. 


Second enhancing Clause. 


49, The defect in the law is manifest. It does not allow the general rate of an 
Defect in the enhancing under-rented tract to be lifted to a fair level. The remedy I 
law, and remedy proposed. propose is twofold: in the first place a greater discretion should 
be allowed to settlement and other experienced officers in the extent of area from which 
puttee-rates may be chosen; and in the second place permission should be given to 
raise the rates payable by occupancy-ténants in some fair proportion to the rates pay- 
able by tenants-at-will, which tend to rise to a natural level by competition. 


Ido not think, however, it would be safe to allow subordinate revenue officers either 
to make use of rates beyond adjacent places, or to decide the allowance which is to be 
made for occupancy right. The law should remain as it is for them, and in all cases 
‘the provision of the law is a wise one, which directs the employment of prevailing and 
not of occasional or selected rates as the limit to which rents should be raised. Is 
‘would be dangerous to allow even experienced officers to use a few picked rates. 
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50. The second enhancing clause is, I take it, intended chiefly to provide against 
Ri ; the contingency of a rise in prices, The determination of this 
ise in prices should be wg A : a - 
determined by Govera- difficult question should certainly not be left to the arbitrary deci- 
seca sion of subordinate officers. I would recommend that periodical 
investigation by selected officers, into the circumstances of one or more districts, should 
be authorized, and that the decision of these officers, after approval or modification by 
the Local Govenrment, should be made the basis of enhancement. So far as the rise in 
prices depends on the decrease in the value of silver, I would recommend that the ques- 
tion be definitely settled by central authority for all districts. It is the duty, I think, of 
Government to decide ¢ priori such broad questions as these, and not to throw the bur- 
den of procuring expensive and, perhaps, ineffectual legal decision on the ‘shoulders of 
individual landlords, 


51. I am next asked to state how far enhancement of rent-rates beyond the 
Seas sh pecaacet present prevailing standard may be assumed as a basis of 
enhancement of rent-rates assessment. For soveral reasons, [ cannot think that it would be 
alonid not bemade abasi# safs to assume any enhancement of the rent-rates above the 
existing standard. In the first place the enhancement of under- 
rented fields, up to the prevailing standard, demand as heavy an increase of rent and 
revenue as the cultivators and landlords can at present bear. In the second place, the 
first enhancing clause of the revenue law does not permit the enhancement of rates 
beyond the prevailing standard in land held by occupancy-tenants, which forms the 
largest proportion of the cultivated area, while the second enhancing clause is practically 
ineffectual, until it may be definitely settled whether prices have permanently risen. In 
the third place, it would not be expedient to throw more pressure on cultivators until 
it may be satisfactorily ascertained that their present margin of profits is greater than 
it appears to be, and that this margin is not likely to be reduced by a continued fall 
in prices. 


52. I am finally asked to state whether it would be 
Expediency of interme- P : ‘ : 
diate adjustment of assese- expedient to leave assessments open to adjustment during a term 
oe of temporary settlement. 


53. Free permission to levy now demands by gradual increments would be a 
most useful measure. ' The suddenness of the increase is often 
oppressive both to landlords and tenants. Mr, Maxwell, whom 
I have mentioned as an ex-proprietor of large estates, has told 
me that the immediate levy of a heavy increase has been felt by him as a great hardship, 
and that he could not create immediatoly a corresponding enhancement in the rent-roll 
without causing great distress to his cultivators. 


Assessment by gradual 
increment, 


The practical effect of the present system of immediately levying the new demands 
is, that where rent-rolls are very low the full rent-rates cannot be maintained asa basis 
for the assessment in villages held by proprietors without capital. 


54, I do not think that any further intermediate variation in the assessment of 
this district would be expedient, except on account of the intro- 
duction of canal water into previously unirrigated land. The 
canal question, it is needless to say, presents considerable diffi- 
culty. I will bring forward an instance in which the condition of canal-irrigation, 
under the assessment of a fair revenue for thirty years, is impossible. I refer to the 
pergunnah of Bilhour, which I am called upon to assess during the present season. 
During inspection I find that almost every one of the numerous water-courses now 
supplying the pergunnah with canal-water has been condemned, and that an entirely 
new system of irrigation channels for the distribution of water has been projected. 
These alterations will seriously affect the condition of the water-supply in many villages. 


Intermediate assessment 
of canal-irrigated land. 


I recommend a quinquennial revision of assessment in canal villages, and I propose 
the following system for the adjustment of the demand. 
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355. The enhanced demand on account of canal-water is of a double character— 


Jirstly, there is the price of canal-water, secondly, the Government 
Proposed system of as- ; F . 
sesement of canal-irri- | share of the increased rental, due to the conversion of dry into: 
as irrigated land. 


I propose that the price of canal-water should be fixod on the erops grown in 
each field, but by a totally different method from that now em- 
ployed. I would divide all fields into classes, eithor five or 
six in number, in accordance with tho crops usually grown on each field. | Thus, fields 
usually growing market garden produce would be placed in the first class, those, 
growing cane periodically in the third class, and ordinary rubbeo and wheat fields in, 
the fifth class, and, perhaps, rice in a sixth class. Tho rate payable for each class would: 
be formed by a caloulation of the average number of waterings required by cach kind 
of crops—good and bad ycars together. or instance, a field growing alternately jowar 
and barley would require two waterings in one out of two years. The annual charge 
would be the price of one watering. The first classification of crops would be neces’ 
sarily imperfect and lenient to the cultivator in consequence of the absence of any 
acourate record of crops grown. But as a careful record of crops from year to your 
is an ossential part of the system I propose, this difficulty would be diminished year 
by year, and each quinquonnial revision of the classes would render the list more per- 
fect. If expedicnt, the preparation of the list might be postponed until the statistics of 
3 or 4 years had been collected. I do not regard the question of expense in preparing 
a record of crops as the slightest obstacle, since I am strongly of opinion that an accu- 
rate register of crops should be kept up by a:special staff, if noeessary, in every village 
of the district, whether irrigated by a canal or not. I need not discuss hero the 
extremo utility of the information which would'be afforded by such registers, With 
8 very tolorable amount of supervision, the correctness of the classifted ist of field 
would be insured. Each year’s record would amend the previous records. Tho omis« 
sion of sugar-cane, for instanae, in any ono year through fraud would be oventually 
rectified by the record of it in a subsequent year. 


Price of canal-water, 


But only the classification of those fields would be necessary in which canal-water 
was required, I would leave it to the cultivators and zomindars to choose the fields 
for which they might require irrigation. 


A list of such fields should be filed through the putwaree, and, once filed, these 
fields should remain on the classified schedule for the term of settlement. Permission 
should be given to add to this list at any time; but tho removal of no field from the 
list should be allowod except on special grounds approved by a compotent officer. 


The irrigation of any fiolds not on tho list, or the growth of any crop in one class 
belonging to a higher class, should be punishable by fine, 


56. This system has the following advantages over the present one. In the 

first place the zemindars and cultivators will be relieved from 

ic of proposed the annual visitation of tho moasuring Ameens, who bully them 

and whom they have to bribe, while Government will save the 

expense of the Ameen’s pay; and the loss, no small onc, caused by their dishonesty. 

The supervision of the Ameen’s work is a much more difficult one than the supervision 

of the crop registry would be, since the Ameen’s register is annually renewed, while the 

crop rogister would be merely corrected and improved each year. It will also be easier 

to discover the oecurrence of a crop than the occurrence of irrigation. Practically, 

Canal Officers have little time for carcful supervision of Ameen’s measuremonts in con~ 
sequence of their heavy executive duties. 


In the second place, cultivators would no longer be tempted to stave off irrigation 
until their crops wereronowed. - Canal officers will, I know, bear me out in the assertion 
that much self-imposed injury is occasioned to the cultivators from this cause. 
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Tn the third place, Canal authorities would have at their command a very approxi- 
‘mate estimate of the quantity of water required in each district. 


57, The Government share of the rental duo to irrigation will be easily calculated 
Sieben aiaeer. 02 the basis of the crop register, in villages, or in land into 
rental due to canal in vil- | which canal-water may be introduced for tho first time. The 
lages newly irrigated. : a): Sc ietinas 
crop registers will include a record of irrigation by wells; 
year by vear this register will become more accurate. A list of the previously dry 
fields can at once be constructed, and an extra revenue be calculated in accordance with 
the improvement in irrigation. Iwould recommend a quinquennial revision of this extra 
revenue on a review of the increasedarea for which irrigation is demanded during the 
lustrum. 
58. A calculation of the rental due to canal in villages already irrigated by canal- 
water is practically impossible. After the inspection of seven 
hae previously canal pergunnahs, I am convinced that, except for the purpose of 
making a rough estimate of the benefit effected by the canal, any 
investigation is useless, Wells have been ploughed over and effaced, and it is impossible 
to discover with any precision what area was or was not previously irrigated by wells. 
Should canal-irrigation be withdrawn from any village, it would be nocessary to insti~ 
tute a fresh enquiry into the irrigability (if 1 may use the word) of the village from 
wells. I could propose in such a contingency, which is after all not a common one, that 
a very liberal deduction should bo made from the revenue and rental at first, in order 
to enable the cultivators to reconstruct wells, and that the revenue should be enhanced 
at the end of the two quinquennial periods..immodiately following the withdrawal of 
the canal. This adjustment of the revenue would be easily effected on a review of tho 
crop and irrigation revenue, It would be uecessary ouly to exercise special careful 
supervision over the crop registers in such villages. 


59. It is easy to see that the whole system ‘will depend on an accurate register 

of crops and irrigation. I repeat that accuracy can effectually be 

Biber fe eas maintained without difficulty ; because each year’s returns will 

render the classification more accurate, and I conceive that any 

expenditure incurred in the direction of securing anaccurate crop register will be amply 

repaid by the valuable information which it willprovide as to the agricultural resources 
of the country. 


60. I havo endeavoured in tho above report to base my suggestions on statistical 
information and ascertained facts, in accordance with the desire 
of tho Board, expressed in the concluding paragraph of their 
Circular J. J. J., and 1 trust that the length which I havo permitted my remarks to 
reach will be excused by the difficulty and extent of the subject. 


Conclusion. 





Report by S.O, B. Ripspauz, Esq., B.A. Settlement Officer, Etah, No. 126, dated 
Nynee Tal, the 24th August, 1872. 
PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. 


2. In endeavouring to fix equitable rates for tho permanent assessment of a tract 
calculated on a share of the rental assets, there are obviously two main points to which 
enquiry must be directed—(1), the adequacy of existing rents, and (2) the probability 
of their increase. The importance of the first point is illustrated by the conditions of 
Pergunnah Baghput, Zillah Mcerut, the second by the history of the Boolundshuhur 
and the Bengal Settlements. 


3. There scem to be two methods available for ascertaining the adequacy of the 
rental of a tract. One, by comparing tho ratio which its rental bears to its total gross 
produce with the ratio shown by other tracts, the other, the simpler one of comparing 
the actual rents paid with reference to similar conditions of soil and other capabilities 


in parts adjacent. 
41s 


L 
Whether it be possible 
to lay down some standard 
of average rates below 
which no settlement shall 
be confirmed in perpetuity 
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4, To adopt the first plan requires strictly an elaborate estimate of the total actual 
produce which, as often as it has been tried, has been found impractitable to effect 
with sufficient accuracy, to be depended on in calculating the total valua of the actual 
gross out-turn of a large tract of country : it would, however, perhaps, be not impossible 
to effect. a comparative valuation between two given tracts by adopting the same 
method in each, which, though not giving an exact valuation of tho produce of each, 
would sufficiently establish their comparative productiveness. There would still remain, 
however, many collateral conditions beyond actual fertility of soil, which materially 
affect the rental capability of a tract, which could not be thus mathematically estima- 
ted and compared. The second method, though more general in its nature and less osten- 
sibly precise, would probably in intelligent hands prove the safer means of comparison. 
It was the means adopted in treating of the condition of Pergunnah Baghput. 


5. It was there shown that although the condition of the tract in regard to 
agricultural development was sufticient to warrant permanent scttlement, yet the 
actual rental was so inadequate that the hizhest assessment which could be imposed 
in the pergunnah under its existing rental conditions would ultimately entail an 
immonse loss to the Government rovonue. The inadeqnacy of the rental was satisfac- 
torily proved by comparison with the rental conditions of the adjacent pergunnah, 
and it may, J think, bo inferred generally from that enquiry that the relative adequacy 
of the rental of a tract is practically sufficiently ascertainable by that method, 


6. A third, the pure & priori method, may recommend itsclf to some minds, 
of coneciving all the causes which ought to have come into operation to affect the rent, 
appraising the exact offect which each should have had, and thence developing the 
true ideal rent-rate of the tract in question: but this ingenious process appears scarcely 
sufficiently practical for actual use. 


7. Illustrations of the rise in rents, and prices in the tracts immediately under 
my observation, I will onter into further on, after the general and abstract question 
has been discussed. 


8 The second main point of enquiry is the probability of the increase of rental 
assets subsequent to the fixation of the demand, tho rock on which the Boolundshuhur 
Settlement is held to have foundered : for it is obvious, that if any large increase in 
rental assets can be forescon, the assessment, of the tract cannot be fixed in perpetuity. 


9. With a view to devising safeguards against such increaso, the causes and con- 
ditions under which the increase occurs must be analysed. 


They seem to be capable of classification under two main heads :— 


I.—Increase of production. 
I1.—( When production has reached its limit) Rise of valucs, 


Under the first of these main causes are ranged,—(1) increase of the cultivated 
area, (2) improvement of existing cultivation, which may be etfected in three principal 
methods,—(a)extension and improvement of irrigation,())higher farming, (c) introduc- 
tion of more valuable staples. ‘The second main causo is due to—(1) competition tor 
land consequent on increased density of population, (2) rise in the prices of produce. 


10. The combined offect of all these causes in their fullest operation is to produce 
a condition under which the Government share of the rental assets may safely bo fixed 
in perpetuity, for the cstate would have thereby reached its maximum of development 
united with its maximum of rental, But, although the great problem may therefore 
be capable of solution by raising each of tho above factors to its highest power, we are 
no nearer its practical application until we assign to each of them a definite valuo or 
standard. Now, of the first class of causes tending to increase rental assets—vis., 
increased production—it is by no means impossible to fix such a standard as may be 
thought advisable: for they deal only with actual and ascertainable facts, with limits 
either absolutely known or capable of sufficiently close approximation and definition. 
A distinct standard of this class of conditions has indeed, already, been luid down in the 
Secretary of State’s Despatch dated 23rd March, 1867, wherein it was declared as the 
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result of full discussion and mature deliberation that an estate might be permanently 
settled when cultivation had reached 80 per cent. of the culturable area, and when there 
was no prospect of improvement in assets of more than 20 per cent. by means of canal- 
irrigation. It seems however open to doubt whether these conditions impose suffici- 
ently close restriction. Countless villages and wide continuous tracts of country have 
already passed the limit of 80 per cent. of cultivation; and as so largea margin of 
culturable waste seems to be by no means necessary to the adequate development of 
agricultural wealth, but, on the contrary, seoms hardly ever to be left in the most 
advanced villages, I should be inclined to reduce the margin at least by one-half and fix 
the standard of cultivation at 90 per cent. of the culturable area. The other condition 
should, I think, be similarly and much more widely expended. I should refuse perma- 
nent settlement to all villages in which there was a prospect of improvement in assets 
of 20 per cent., not only from canal-irrigation, but from any kind of irrigation, or any 
other assignable means whatever. 


11. Supposing, however, that all the conditions showing the improbability of 
increased production are fully answered, how can the second class of causes, the rise in 
values consequent on competition, and rise in prices, be dealt with, and their effects anti- 
cipated? It appears to me a hopeless and chimerical task to attempt to estimate the 
extent to which these disturbing causes may develop, or the rapidity and amount of 
their influence on rental assets, so as to make them a definite factor in fixing rates for 
a permanent settlement. It may be evident that a tract is somewhat deficient in popu- 
lation, and that rents have not yet been influenced to any appreciable extent by prices, 
but it seems to me impossible to come to any conclusion on d priori grounds as to 
how soon, and to what extent, increasing population’ will force up rents, nor when the 
higher prices of produce will begin to have their legitimate effect, and to what extent 
they will operate. 


12. Jam therefore of opinion that in determining tho rates at which a tract may 
be settled in perpetuity, it is possible to ascertain, with sufficiently close approximation, 
the adequacy of existing assets, and to provide against increase of assets by increased 
production, but the further probable increase by rise of values cannot be estimated or 
provided for in the calculation. 


13. I now, therefore, pass to the second main question, whether, supposing 
adequate rates could be devised for assessing permanently fully developed estates, a rate- 
able increase might be subsequently added in proportion to the increase in prices. I 
am decidedly of opinion that it could not. It seems scarcely to need demonstration 
that rents ought to rise with prices, and it may, indeed, be admitted that they ultimately 
to some extent do so, but it has certainly never been shown, if, indeed, it is capable of 
proof, how soon a rise in prices affects rents, or what ratio exists between them. Even 
if by some abstruse and laborious manipulation of statistics any definite relation were 
established between the two, it would be by no means logical to infer that the same 
relation and same rapidity of effect would occur in differently circumstanced parts of 
the country, and to enact that on proof of a certain percentage of rise in the price of 
certain staples of produce, a certain percentage should be added to the Government 
demand might in many parts be to discount a rise in rents which had never occurred, 
If prices only had risen and rents had remained stationary, it would be unjust to raise 
the demand: its justice would only be assured by proof that rents had risen, and this 
fact, whether prices had risen or not, would be a fair ground for tho enhancement. 


14, The principle seems a plausible one in theory, but is objectionable, not 
because of its being based on a theory, for a true theory must necessarily be true in 
practice, but because the theory is imperfect. I therefore abstain from discussing the 
details of its suggested application. 

15. Even if some safeguard were invented to meet the rise in rents consequent 
on increase in prices, a similar and searcely less enhancement is to be apprehended 
from competition for land, and, under the present system, from the gradual elimina- 
tion of protected tenants, which, if unprovided for, would ultimately produce the same 


I. 

The expediency of a per- 
manent settlement based 
on adequate rates of rent 
subject to rateable in- 
crease according to rise 
in prices. 


Present rental condition 

apd prospects of tracts 
under personal observa- 
tion, 
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dreaded disproportion between rental asscts and the States demand. How this effect 
is to ke anticipated and apportioned as a factor in the average rates for a permanent 
settlement scems a very intricate problem. 

16. Reviewing the whole question of the expediency of a permanent settlement, 
and the possible safeguards to be adopted in conferring it, I should propose to grant 
permanenco of assessment in such estates which have reached their maximum of deve- 


lopment, and have already an adequate rental as defined in the foregoing remarks, viz., 


that the rental is on the average on comparison of all the natural and artificial advan- 
tages and capabilities of the tract, not below that of any neighbouring or similar tract, 
that 90 per cent. of its culturable land is under cultivation, and there is no reasonable 
prospect of increase of assets, to the proportion of more than 20 per cent., by irriga- 
tion or any other means : and, to carry out the principle that the State should partici- 
pate in any subsequent rise in value, I would add a stipulation that in case of increase 
of assets by more than 20 per cent. at any period, the State demand would bo liable to 
enhancement, assets of course being defined to mean present rental value, not only 
returned income. 

17. It seems simpler that a revision of demand should be contingent on an actual 
increase in assets rather than on causes which theoretically ought to produco such 


‘an increase, but are admittedly very uncertain in their operation. 


The principle, if not incapable of being successfully carried out in practice, would 
seem to promise the desired result, that really fully-developed estates would be secured 
against any revision of demand, and the State against any extensive sacrifice of revenue. 


18. Reverting to the question of the present adequacy and prospective rise of 
rents in the part of the country under my own observation, it appears to me indubitable 
that, at any rate in the four pergunnalis with which I have had specially to deal, rents 
are considerably below the limit which they will ultimately reach. Especially in tho 
three poorer pergunnaks along the left, bank of the Kalee Nuddee, Sahawarkarsana, 
Azamnagar, and Sirpoora, and in the latter most of the three rents are, as a rule, 
particularly low. It is impracticable, as has heen before stated, to fix an absolute 
standard as to what the limit of rent.for each ought to be, but a comparison with tho 
actual average of admitted rents in other pergupnahs similarly situated along this 
Doab shows a very large disparity. For these three pergunnahs the averages of 
existing rents per cultivated acre are— 


Rs. a p. 
Azamnagar, oe oes vee sve 20 9 
Sirpoora, vee toe sat m- 3 115 10 
Sahawarkarsana, ... sie -_ eee 2 6 4 


while proceeding westwards further up the Doab we get Soron, with an average rate of 
Rs, 2-8-1, Bilram, Rs. 2-12-11, Purblana, Rs. 2-11-4, and Atrowleo, adjoining, in 
Allygurh, Rs. 3-4-5, while on the east the adjoining pergunnahs of Shamsabad and 
Kampil in Furruckabad show an average admitted rental of Rs. 2-10-0. 


19. The reason of the inadequacy of the rental in these pergunnahs is that in 
all of them rents were at the time of last settlement, and the revision which followed 
four years after, as fur as can be gathered from the assumed rates of the assessments, 
very low, the pergunnahs being all at the time in a state of extreme agricultural 
depression from several successive years of scarcity and drought. These low rates were 
stereotyped by the settlement, andthe enormous margin of culturable waste then 
remaining absorbed all extension of agricultural industry, and left the rents of the old 
cultivation unaffected. To these causes must he added the powerful influence of pres- 
criptive custom backed by legislation, and direct action of the Settlement Officer pro- 
hibiting alteration of rents of permanent tenants and placing that of tenants-at-will 
also under restrictions. Every outlet for their natural expansion being thus carefully 
guarded, it is scarcely to be wondered at that rents should have remained nearly station- 
ary. The large rise in prices which since occurred in these tracts, as well as all over 
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the adjacent country, had consequently scarcely any appreciable effect on rents, and 
wo find that in both Azamnagur and Sirpoora, the average present rates of admitted 
rents are lower than those assumed at last settlement, which were Rs. 2-2-11l and Rs. 2-0-9 
respectively. The immense extension of cultivation which has of course occurred in 
land of poorer average value than that before under tillage, has naturally tended to 
lower the average rate, and it is impossible to determine to what oxtent ; but while 
prices have risen nearly 40 per cont in Azamnagur, and moro than 70 per cent. in 
Sirpoora since last settlement, it is obvious that there must be a very large margin for 
the expansion of rents. The population, however, in Sirpoora and in the northern and 
western parts of Azamnagur, which much resemble it, is still deficient, being for the 
former only 419 per square mile of culturable land, while in the adjoining pergunnah of 
Sahawarkarsana the density is 560 to the same area, and until this doficiency is 
considerably remedied, the rise in rents will be proportionally retarded. Pergunnah 
Sahawarkarsana is itself an illustration of this; for there population being far denser, 
although the rise in prices of produce was no greater than in Sirpoora, rents had to some 
extent rison; the average of actual rents being already 11 per cent. above the average 
assumed at last settlement, and showing a strong upward tendency, which will, in a 
few years, outstrip tho margin of 18 per cent. by which the new assumed rental is at 
present in excess of the actual. 


20. In Pergunnah Etah Sakeet, on the other side of the Kalee Nuddee, tho 
conditions are somewhat different, the soil being of superior quality, and both rents 
and assessment at a higher scale. The statistics, however, of this pergunnah are not 
quite completed so as to enable me to use them now as an illustration; they will how- 
ever be commented on in the rent-rate roport on the pergunnah to be submitted at the 
close of next month. 

21, The other pergunnahs of the district have not been under my immediate 
observation, and the reports on their proposed assessments contain no discussions 
illustrative of the present questions ; but in all of them the rise in tho rental expected 
by the assossing officor has set in and is still in progress, in some cases perhaps 
exceoding what was anticipated. The powor of the great ongine, enhancement of 
rent, forced on the notice of the landlords by the enhancement of their revenue, 
is now beginning to be thoroughly appreciated by them, and acknowledged and feared by 
their tenants, and is wielded not only in formal suits, but not unfroquently as a persuasive 
influence for enforcement of highor rents irrespective of legal liability, and often never 
appearing in the rent-roll. 

92. The main reason why such enhancements are possible is undoubtedly to be 
found in the large rise in the prices of all agricultural produce and consequent increased 
value of cultivation. The definite ratio betweon the rise in prices and rise in rents, 
as I have before stated, has never yet been demonstrated, even if it bo discoverable ; 
but as it is certain that prices must be a material element in the determination of 
ront, it may fairly be concluded that where prices have already rison immensely, and 
rents very slightly, tho process of expansion of rents will probably still continue, even 
though prices remain for the present stationary. That prices generally will fall again 
for a continuance, 1 do not think is in the least probable, for tho general causes which 
appear to have led to their rise are of a permanent character, marking a step in the 
advance of the nation ; whether they will rise still further or notis a very difficult 
problem. On the whole I am inclined to think that beyond the equalization’ of prices 
between remote districts by improvement in communication, the general prices of the 
main food staples will not rise in any noticeable degree above their present level, 
although especial products, such as indigo and cotton, may experience considerable 
fluctuations and so affect the goneral average. 

93. The limits to which rents will rise are the more impossible to predict when 
other important changes are impending. The most momentous of all crisis in the 
agricultural condition of a pergunnah, the introduction of canal-irrigation where it has 
beon previously unknown, and whore the natural water-supply is very scanty and pre- 
carious, now awaits the greator part of the district, It will, it is anticipated, be intro- 

425 


Percentage of 


culturable 
waste to 
total cul- 
turable 
area, 
Bilram, ewe 110 
Punchlana, eee 25°5 
Soron, vos 16°9 


Faizpur Badaria, 23°3 
Olai, vee 291 
Sahawur Kuraana, |2°0 
Sirpura, “3 


Azampager, ... 213 
Puttialee, eee 281 
Nidhpur, ove BED 
Burna, vee Vib 
Marehra, eee 15°0 
Sonhar, vee 188 
Etah Sakeet, one 167 
U 20°2 
Adequacy of50per cent, 
ausessment. 
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duced within the next six years, and with it will no doubt ensue the increase in popu~ 

lation, closeness of cultivation, and rents, which aro almost invariably observable wher- 
ever canal-irrigation has hitherto extended. The most striking effect will be produced 
in the Doab between the Kalee Nuddee and tho Ganges, especially in Pergunnahs 
Sirpoora, Puttialee, and Azamnagar, where I anticipate, after about twelve years from 
the introduction of canal-irrigation, the existing agricultural conditions will bo scarcely 
recognizable. 


24, Increaso it the rental to any extent by reclamation of culturable waste is 
now only possible in a few parts of the Etah District. Only in six pergunnahs out of 
the whole fourteen was the culturable waste remaining at time of measurement in 
excess of the limit of 20 per cent. of the culturable area, laid down in the Secretary of 
State’s despatch for villages qualified for permanent settloment, and this proportion has 
since the promulgation of the now assessments been largely reduced. <A table showing 
the percentago of culturablo waste to total culturable area in cach pergunnah, as soma 
by the recent measurements, is added in the margin. I doubt now if any one of 
thom has nearly this proportion of available land. For the wholo district, it will be 
noticed, that the culturable waste (in which baghs are included) only just exceeded at 
time of measurement the prescribed 20 per cent. It is now undoubtedly far below, 


25. Oftho six pergunnahs showing the most culturable waste, three—Faizpur, 
Olai, and Nidhpur—are situated in the khadir of the Ganges, and the waste there being 
all easily capable of reclamation, and mostly well repaying it, is being rapidly absorbed, 
In the other three pergunnahs the waste land is chiefly high-lying sandy soil of very 
poor quality, without any present means of irrigation, but there are some tracts under 
dhak jungle which would well repay ‘cultivation, Through all these three pergunnuhs 
the new canal lines will pass, and in a few years searcely any wasto land will remain. 


TeMPORARY SETTLEMENTS. 


26. The absolute limit to the Government demand, the actual minimum of profits 
from the cultivation, beyond mere subsistence to the tillers, which can possibly be left to 
the holders of the soil, is very diffiewlt to determine in the abstract, the right of the 
State being a complete monopoly, and the cultivation of the soil on which it is exercised 
being a necessary condition of human existence. The reasons for limiting the demand 
to 66 per cent. of the net assets of the landlord were fully and exhaustively discussed 
when the question of the settlement of these provinces was first mooted : it is superfluous 
to repeat or recapitulate tho arguments. Although this proportion was reduced for the 
present revision of scttlement to 50 per cent., it is demonstrable, at any rate with 
regard to the Etah District, that owing to the large amount of culturable waste available 
at the time of the original settlement, the actual incidence of the assessment, even when 
professedly Icading only one-third of the assets as profits to the zomindars, was really less 
heavy than the assess- 
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very large area of 
really culturable land was recorded as barren waste. The amount of culturable land, as 
recorded in the present measurements, is taken as the standard. It theice appears that for 
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the whole district together the incidence of the present half-assets assessments is 28 per 
cent. heavier on the culturable area than the previous settlement at 66 per cent., while in 
one pergunnah the increased incidence is as much as 56 per cent. The old assess- 
ment at 66 per cent. fell at Re. 1-9-3 on tho cultivated acro, but was reduced by 
extension of cultivation to Re. 1-2-10, and might have fallen to Re. 0-14-9 had the 
whole of the cnlturable land been taken up. ‘The new assessments at 50 per cent. 
of assets full at Re 1-8-7 per cultivated acre, and cannot fall lower than Re. 1-3-4 per acre 
even if the whole available area be cultivated ; this moreover being impossible, as some 
margin of waste must always remain, the lowest rate to which it can be reduced, if 
only the minimum of 10 per cent. of the culturable area bo left uncultivated, is 
Re. 1-6-0 per acre. The actual incidenco of the present assessments is consequently, 
even on the half-asset principle, considerably heavier than the former assessments at 
66 per cent., and, in fact, 66 per cent. of the assets was never, except perhaps in 
the first year or ao of settlement, actually realized. Asan argument, however, that 
neither 50 per cent., nor yet 60 per cent., of assets is the limit of demand which ean bo 
taken from the holders of the soil, may he instanced the former assessment of Talooka 
Etab, in Pergunnah Etah Sakeet, where tho settlement was mado with the village pro- 
prietors at 66 per cont. with the addition of 29 per cent. on that jumma as malikana 
payable to the Rajah of Etah, forming a total demand of more than 85 per cent of tho 
assets. The details as to the present pressure of this demand, and its proportion to 
present assots, I cannot now supply, as the data aro not yet quite ready. 


27, [The illustration required by the Circular to be given, with reference to this 
subject, of the “average incidence of the present demand on the several classes of pro- 
prietors considered as petty proprietors, or as proprietors holding averago or large 
dstates,” I do not understand, Ido not comprehend the point of tho desired com- 
parison, nor the method in which it should be exhibited. The incidence of the 
demand on estates of petty proprietors will either, it appears to me, excced or fall below 
the average demand on estates of large proprietors according to the accident of the 
relative rental value of their estates, subject of course in some instances toa reduction 
in cases where the petty proprietors are yory numerous. | 


28. With regard to the question whether the assessment might in some cases, as 
with talookdars, be fixed at more than 50 per cent., I think it the soundest policy to 
have one fixed standard for all full conditions of proprietary right such as those ordi- 
narily prevalent in these provinces. Where proprietary right is moro imperfect, or 
where it is to be in some measure newly conferred, a higher standard may fairly be 
adopted. I do not see on what principle a higher rate of assessment on large proprie- 
tors could be defended, except their capacity to pay. It would be a direct discourage- 
ment to the accumulation of capital, and, besides tho chance of disintegration, 
would be liable to endless evasions by recording various parts of a large property in 
the name of several relations or fictitious owners. 


29, For very backward and partially developed tracts I think, in preferenco to assess- 
ing at more than half assots, the now prohibited systom of progressive or rusuddee 
assessments much the most suitable, as tending best to encourage and compel oxertions in 
agricultural improvement, more in accordance with oxisting customs (for cultivating 
leases are in such tracts usually given on the same system), and finally less burden- 
some to the owner : for, in order to pay in the first few ycars what may be a fair aver- 
ago jumma for the whole period of settlement, he must, unless possessed of considerable 
capital, necessarily plunge into debt, which: may ultimately prevent the contemplated 
improvements being effected. 


30, The existing rent-laws, by imposing a cumbrous, uncertain, and expensive pro- 
cedure for enhancing the rents of mowrosee tenants, without permitting any reference 
to rents paid by “ unprotected” tenants, undoubtedly largely retard, and in many cases 
considerably prevent, the natural development of the rental, and thereby restrict the 
Government revenue which is based thereon. The Settlement Officer in fixing the 
demand on a village is compelled to pay strict attemtion to the degree to which the 
rent-roll under existing conditions can be expanded. In a village with a numerous 
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“unprotected” tenantry, he knows rents will develop with the greatest rapidity and 
to the highest possible extent : with a protected tenantry paying at low rates, sur- 
rounded by neighbouring similar tenants under the same conditions, it is obvious that 
enhancement will be a slow and probably incomplete process, and the assessment must 
be correspondingly lighter. These conditions being taken into consideration, the aver- 
age rates of tracts asin the Etah District, where protected tenants largely preponder- 
ate, are fixed necessarily at a corresponding scale, and L have found in practice that the 
Courts have hitherto always maintained rents decrced with discretion with reference 
to these rates ; but all allusion to rents paid by tenants-at-will or other natural standard 
of rent are carefully avoided. It is, however, a matter of no small difficulty on occa- 
sions to find a sufficiency of satisfactory neighbouring instances in support of a rent 
clearly considerably below what is ordinarily paid by “unprotected” tenants, what is 
certuinly a light rent, and what the tenant sued ought undoubtedly to pay, making 
every due allowance for his position. 


31. I think sufficient consideration for “protected” tenants might be ensured 
by allowing them a specific deduction, say from 5 to 10 per cent., from what could be 
proved to be ordinarily paid by tenants without rights of occupancy, and where such 
proof might not be obtainable, the Settlement Officer should be permitted full discretion 
to decree a “ fair and equitable” rate under all the circumstances of the case. 


32. To fix a higher assessment on the grounds of an anticipated rise in rents 
above the full present standard would, in my opinion, be a very dangerous system. Of 
course the real danger of the practice rests on tho degrce of uncertainty in the predic- 
tion of enhancement. If, by any process of \ratiocination, it could be determined how 
soon, and to what extent, the rise: would occur, it would be perfectly equitable to fix a 
jumma which would bea fair average of the State’s demand for the whole period of settlo- 
ment, discounting the anticipation of the increased jumma at fair rates of interest. It 
appears to me, however, that no degree of certainty whatever, either with regard to the 
time or extent of the rise, can possibly be attained ; and that in the choice of two risks, 
the loss of some revenue to Government, or the unjust appropriation of more than its 
fair share of the assets, the former, the lesser, politically, of the two, ought to be 
accepted. 


33. For the same and similar reasons I) would not allow any enhancement of 
assessments under a temporary settlement during its currency for any reason what- 
ever : neither for the introduction of canals, public works, nor diminution of the value 
of precious metals. Their effect on rents cannot be prognosticated an any degree of 
certainty. Above all things the certainty and inviolability of the settlement engage- 
ment, fixing absolutely the demand on the land for a specified term of years, ought to 
be maintained at all costs. It would, moreover, be much to be deprecated to make impe~ 
rial schemes for the advancement of the country in a still further degree, objects more 
of dread than welcome by specifically declaring that their introduction would be followed 
by an increase in land revenue demand. The diminution of the value of the precious 
metals is only another phrase for tho rise of prices as long as prices are measured in 
relation to them. It is a process of very gradual development, and should not be allowed 
in my opinion to affect temporary settlements, although it must bo by no means lost 
sight of in arranging terms of permanent assessment. 


84. Some loss, indeed, to the Government revenue by the increase in the rental 
asscts during the currency of temporary scttlements is probably inevitable, and can 
only be prevented by providing contingencies of intermediate enhancements, and thereby 
destroying the essential virtue of security and fixed limitation of demand, or else by 
the perilous system of discounting the anticipated increase before it has occurred. Two 
courses are open in mecting the evil—either to accept the temporary loss in the hope 
of reaping the fuller benefit on the expiry of the settlement, with the consolatory reflec- 
tion that the riches of the people are the resources of the State, or to reduce the period 
of settlement according to the backwardness of the tract and prospects of incrcase in 
rental. 
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Report by Couonen A. H. Tervay, Deputy Commissioner, Jaloun, No. 524, dated Oraie, 
the 28th August, 1872. 

* * * * * * * * 

6. The accompanying tables* taken from last Settlement Report give full detail, 
regarding nature of soil and varciou rates paid oneach asrevenue and as rental. Tables 
are also furnished from arecent memorandum by Mr, Auckland Colvin. A clear view 
of the present agricultural state of the district can be obtained by their careful study. 
It will be plainly seen that a permanent scttlement is not desirable. The district is 
as yet quite undeveloped, and uo standard rates, below which no settlement should be 
confirmed in perpetuity, can bo ascertained. The revenue has been determined on thé 
ascertaincd ronts paid by cultivators after leaving a small profit. These rents were 
originally fixed on the average outturn of crop per beegah in cach kind of soil. The 
ronts paid generally by cultivators with proprictary rights may be said to be the stand- 
ard rents, those paid by tenants-at-will varying much according to locality, &c.. With 
the growing prosperity of the district, these rents have a tendency to rise, and they 
are far from having acquired their full limits. Prices have risen, also wages, but rents 
have not risen in proportion. For instance, in 1853 wheat was selling at 30 seers per 
rupee, and in 1863 it was down to littlo more than 17 seers, and is now (1872) selling 
at 19 seers. Tho reason of rents not rising as might be expected is the backward 
stute of agriculture, great want of capital in the farmers mostly in debt to the money- 
lender, and the still greater poverty of the cultivator. All our former settlements were 
too high, and largo remissions had to be made; the farmers were ruined. Land has now 
become more valuable and gives a better return for capital ; tho consequence is, with 
an attempt in the Lumberdars to raise the rents, there is also a greater tendency to 
sub-division of property to secure more offectually to each the profits realized, but rents 
have remained stationary notwithstanding. Much remains to be done by Government 
for the improvement of the district. The district may be said to be in every way in a 
transition state, and but slowly recovering from former Native exactions and our own 
high assessments. In a few years a complete canal system, it is hoped, will be intro- 
duced, completely changing the aspect of the country. 


7. Regarding a permanent settlement based on adequate rates, but subject to’ 
the condition of a rateable revenue in proportion to the increase of prices, would, I 
consider, destroy all confidence in our Government, as well as value in landed property. 
Such rating would not be feasible without causing much discontent. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to fix any staple by which the increase of prices could be 
fairly estimated, or the intervals and mode of applying the test. 


8. As far as this district is concerned, I consider tho present standard of assess- 
ment at 50 per cent. of the rental assets left to proprietors as not excessive. The Govern- 
ment gets a clear moioty of the estimated revenue. The farmor has, after making 
good ‘the Government demand, all the risk of managemont, bad seasons, and other 
innumerable contingencies. The farmer has herctofore lived from hand to mouth, and 
has had to struggle against grasping money-lendors, defaulting tenants, and oft recur- 
ring bad seasons, The profits, it may be seen even by last settlement, left to farmers 
and cultivators are but small,—not more than perhaps three or four rupees per acre in 
best. soil. 


9. Under the pressure of former settlements at 66 per cent., the district was 
brought to the verge of ruin. It must be remembered that 66 per cent. was exacted 
soon after the district had come under our rule. It was in a most impoverished state as 
may bo supposed, and quite unfit to bear the burden. All records regarding these 
settlements were destroyed in 1857-58. It is impossible to give, with any degree of 
exactness, the incidence of the present settlemont on the different tenures of this 
district, but it must vary considerably according to the nature of the holding. It is a 
matter that would require much time for complete investigation. 
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10. The Government share of rental assets might for some yeats to come be 
limited to 50 per cent. as a matter of policy. If the share of rental assets was left to 
the discretion of the Settlament Officer, he would embark on a sea of trouble without 
guidance of any sort. It would be, under such circumstances, difficult to! limit his dis- 
cretion, or to check the evil resulting from want of such. 


11. The Rent Law, Act X. of 1859, does not apply to this division, and I am 
not aware that there is any restriction beyond local custom to the rise «n rents paid 
by tenants having no right of occupancy. Thero is a tendency, as before stated, on 
the part of the Lumberdars to raise the rents even of those holding ih proprietary 
right, but few cases-comparatively come before the Courts. They are settled outside. 
The Lumberdars are generally successfully opposed, and have to yield or run the risk 
of seeing their fields untilled, and their tenants abscond. 


12. On no purely theoretical grounds, in view of a settlement for a term of 
years, could enhancement of rent-rates beyond prevailing standard be safely assumed 
as a basis of assessment. Such theorics would be apt to greatly mislead and have 
serious consequences. Again, the expediency of assuming at time of settlement any 
considerable rise in rents which is prospective only, in other words, of taking for an 
indefinite term of years a larger share than usual of the existing rental assets, appear 
very doubtful, even when weighed with especial reference to the circumstances of a 
district ; for circumstances beyond control may render the assumed rental assets purely 
imaginary: few officers would possess the insight necessary foreuch an experiment. I 
doubt the expediency also of leaving the assessment open to enhancement or re-adjust- 
ment during a term of temporary settlement ; it would be better by indirect taxation to 
raise the sum exponded on canals and other improvements affecting the land. 


13. Temporary settlements are not without great drawbacks, and are ably stated 
by: Mr. Colvin in his memorandum. The fresh scttlement of a district means “ tho 
“value of property depreciated until the exact amount of the new assessment is 
“ declared, credit affected, heart-burning and irritation between landlord and tenant, 
“ suspicion of the intentions of the Government, and a host of official underlings scattered 
“ broadcast over the vexed villages.” Such is a mild picture drawn of the operations 
of a new scttlement. The people are-harassed; and plundered by the Government 
underlings, bribery and corruption are paramount, and that goes on often for several 
years. Before a fresh settlement takes place, it ought to be clearly shown that such 
has become from various reasons necessary, indeed urgent. To a great and stable 
Government, the extension of a successful settlement for anothor 30 years, perhaps, 
can be a matter of no groat import, and its cancelment and enhancement might have 
most serious results, and check prosperity for years. 


14. As long, however, as India derives its principal revenue from the land, a 
permanent settlement is impossible till the resources of the Empire in every depart- 
ment aro moro developed than at present, and until, as in old European States, the 
public troasury is filled by taxes in various shapes levied on the accumulated wealth of 
the nation. 


Report by Prive J. WHITE, Esq., late Settlement Officer, Jaloun, dated 12th September, 
1872. 


I deal with the questions in the order in which they have been put by the Board, 
promising that the delay in submitting this paper has arisen accidentally. When the 
Circular was first reccived in the beginning of last cold season, I was Officiating Deputy 
Commissioner of the District, and laboured under a great pressure of work. It seomed, 
too, that a reply was optional, and afterwards I went on a short leaveto England. It is 
only within the past few weeks that, being again called upon, I have taken up the diff- 
vult matter (amid other work), and now submit my views with all duo diffidence. 
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Section I.—Pexmanen1 SEerriemenr. 
I. Jt is possible to lay down some standard of average rates below which settlement 
in perpetuity should be dented? 
* * 


* * * * * * 

2. The Board, 1 understand, wish each Settlemetit Officer in considering this 
question to address himself more especially to the circumstances of his own district, 
rather than to treat it speculatively asa general probiem, Thus limited, the answer for 
' this district is easy and precise. Under the present agricultural condition of Jaloun, 
no such expedient is possible, as will sufficiently appear from the considerations offered 
in the next eight paragraphs. 

8. There is almost a total absence of irrigation; the crops are at the mercy of the 
rains; the agriculture is of a poor rudimental quality ; there is (not to allude to excep- 
tional fields) no manuring; there is no arranged rotation of crops; year after year, for 
example, wheat and gram intermixed are taken from the soil without any attempt to 
return to it new powers of production by applying compost or irrigation, or by follow- 
ing with another recuperative crop; renovation is indolently left to the action of the 
atmosphere and the sun between harvest and harvest, and fortunately these natural 
agonta, with the temporary fallow, do put.some new life into the exhausted soil; the popula- 
tion, finally, is not in due proportion to the land, being 262 to the square mile, against 
the North-West average of 361, which itself, though a full, is not an excessive figure. 
Thirty-two years ago, the population of the North-West was 322 to the square mile ; 
even this average materially surpasses the Jaloun average of the present day. 


4, From 1844 to 1861 out of an area of 679,700 acros,* bearing a revenue of 
Rs. 5,87,710, 94,920. acres of a revenue of Rs, 1,08,760 were alienated for a recorded 
value of Rs. 1,56,700, The price thus shewa ationly Re. 1-10-5 per acre, or 1°15 
tirses the revenue. But abatement has to be made from even these miserable results, 
we aking the revenue as the criterion, the alienated lands are 32-5 per cent. better 
than the general quality of the whole. The explanation is, that with low prices ruling, 
the old revenue was excessive, which spread poverty through the agricultural commu- 
nity, and deplorably depreciated the value of land. In Pergunnah Koonch the results 
carried down to 1868 do not show to better advantage; 5,068 acres carrying a revenue 
obligation of Ra. 8,262, sold for Rs. 9,128, the price per acre being Re. 1-12-10, and the 
number of years purchase 11 ; but this pergunnah, from a congeriesof mischances, broke 
down utterly under the old settlement. Tho progress of recent years is, however, daily 
telling on it,and land in Koonch is now far from being thought, as it once was thought, 
“a doubtful good.” Pergunnah Calpe, with no drag of over-assessment upon it, presents 
a more faithful picture of the effects: of the marked general progress which we know to 
have oceurred. In the 17 years from 1841 to 1857 (the mutiny year), 15,776 acres of 
arable land, the revenue on which was’ Rs. 14,220, were sold for Rs. 25,050, giving 
only Rs. 1-9-5 per acre, or 1°8 in regard to number of years purchase. But in the 11 
succeeding years, from 1858 to 1868, soon after the beginning of which progress ener- 
gotically commienced, 14,226 acres, of a revenue of Rs, 16,136, sold for Rs. 75,756, feteh- 
ing Rs, 5-4-0 per acre, and 4:7 times the jumma, And I know that within the last few 
years land has all through the district bounded forward wonderfully in value. 

5. The following table will supply particulars of the cultivation of the district and 
the margin of culturable land :- — 
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wl. 
® Vide printed “Jaloun Settlement” Report, pages 30, 36, 42, 49, and 55. 
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These figures certainly show that cultivation, pure and simple, is beyond the standard of 
development prescribed for a perpetual settlement; but their effect is destroyed by the 
elementary character of the agriculture, by the absence of any high farming, by the 

_ transition state of rents (as will be presently shown), and by the prospects before the 
district of improved means of communication and irrigation, I am not aware at what 
point the scheme stands now, but surveys were made a few years back for cutting a 
canal from the Betwa to the Jumna, which rivers form, respectively, the southern and 
northern boundaries of Jaloun. And when the Sheregurh and Koonch roads are 
metalled, the former of which, communicating direct with the Railway at {Puphoond in 
the Etawah District, ia now in hand, the surplus produce will find what it wants,— 
good remunerative markets. 


6. Turning to prices, their gencral level for each of the last 17 years, for the 
principal products of either harvest, will be ascertained from the subjoined table :— 








Rcppee. Kuuaeeer. 








Years, Remarks, 
Wheat. | Gram. | Barley. | Cotton. | Jowar. | Bajra. 
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1864-56, wee ae 55 77 53 29 81 84 The entries are 
3855-56, oes eon ‘56 74 82 30 80 74 in lbs. of 80 to 
1856-57, se we | 50 76 76 25 al 76 | the maund per 
1857-58, eee ees 70 108 108 22 97 92 rupee, 

3858-59, Ga we | 67 106 96 23 99 90 

1859-60, ove eee 58 72 70 1B 3 66 

1860-01, ove eee 46 52 52 18 53 50 

1861-62, one 49 60 57 21 $9 58 

1862-63, see oun 59 6U a ig 63 62 

1868-64, tee tes 44 68 55 10 54 58 

1864-65, eee tee 40 57 53 13 51 49 

1865-66, one ona 40 50 52 22 69 55 

1866-67, eee aoe 39 58 55 19 53 53 

1867-68, ase as 52 61 60 20 56 53 

1868-69, a va | 26 32 30 10 28 26 

1869-70, ove oes 44 64 50 14 60 52 

1870-71, i a | 66 80 80 | 18 56 46 





a 


7, I think this statoment proves that a durablo change in prices first began in 
1860-61. Thcir fluctuations since that year have been confined within certain narrow 
bounds, with only three notable exceptions. In 1862-63 both the spring and autumn 
harvests were extraordinarily plentiful ; andin 1870-71 the spring crop was an over: 
flowing one : prices consequently fell. The average agriculturist is so dependent on 
the local usurer for seed grain, for payment of the revenue, for even his ordinary wants, 
that these bountiful whims of nature rather oppress than benefit him; they onrich the 
local usurer, who literally drones into affluence by the silent powor of soodh, and yet who, 
by a blessed fate, is the only individualin the body politic over whom taxation* passes 
with a surfaco scratch. On the other hand, in 1868-69, drought occurring, prices ran 
up abnormally for the time being. Ido not traco the rise from 1859-60, because, though 
its prices are strikingly higher than of the two years preceding, those were times of 
anarchy, when all commerce and communication were interrupted, necessitating the 
consumption of the produce on the spot where the supply over-balanced the offectual 
demand ; the prices, too, of this year are in general accord with those of the three ante- 
cedent years to the mutiny. On review of the prices since 1860-61, it does not seem 
that any material advance in them is probable in the near future, There must occur 
some equally radical change in the economical condition of the country to that which 
surprised it about the year 1860, before prices are likely to exhibit any further sudden 
and violent variation, though, with the progressive wealth of the country, the tendency 
will no doubt be to a constant gradual rise. 


8. I now come to the question of rents. The bulk of the Jaloun District only 
came under British administration so late as 1844, ‘hero are no means of showing 
what were then either the average rents or the average priccs, but the information is 





* Id est, the Income Tax. 
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not indispensable to the present inquiry. All that is necessary I am fortunately in a 
position to present, Assessment operations in the above-mentioned portion of the 
district preceded thoso of its remaining complement, Koonch and Calpee, by about ten 
years; and a comparison of tho general rents found and recorded at the two periods will 
afford valuable inferonces. The comparison, I would observo in passing, is not a strained 
one, for the average quality of Koonch and Calpee together, tho best and the worst lands 
of the District, is not superior to the average quality of the lands of the Jaloun Settle- 


ment.* 
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(approximate). lands 
Lean 3 12] s10| 215] 28] 16 


1859-60, 
: Rs. a. 
Mr. White’s of 1868-69, (average of Koonch 815} 5&5 Oo 4 8 
and Calpee), approximate. 








9. This tablo shows that in 10 years the increase in the cachar rent-rate was 
Re. 1-4-0, in mar Re. 0-14-0, in kabur Re. 0-7-0, in purwa Re. 0-5-0, and in rakar 
Re. 0-4-0 per acre. Which means, that if the revenuo were now simply adjusted 
according to the increased rents on tho (lands settled under the 1859-60 rates, there 
would be an increment to it of Rs, 1,24,433, thus:— 





Cultivated acres : 
Soil. in “ Jaloun Incroase in rent, (Share of revenue. a 


Settlement,” 














Rs. 
Cachar, o eee vee 7,719 x14 t2= 4,824 
Mar, use eee oe 152,064 xO 14 +25 66,624 
Kabur, .. ove oe 125,391 xo 7 t2o0 27,429 
Purwa, os one oes 182,758 xo 5 2a 20,748 
Rakur, ... ses ses 87,802- xo 3 $2= 4,668 
Acref, 4. aa 455,224 1,24,188+ 





10. As to whether “rents have reached their full present limit,” if we assume 
that tho rise in rents should at least be in proportion to the 

re: pty pel eer arise in prices,} then rents have not yet reached their full pre- 
even a higher ratio. sent limit. I give in the margin the averago of prices, first, 
up to 1859-60, and, next, up to 1868-69, from which it appears 


hs of Oraie and Jaloun are every bit as fertile as the prize portions of 
has a fertile soil, Pergunnah Atta is the only bad share of the Jaloua 





* In great part the Pergunna! 
Koonch. Then Madhogurh, too, 
Settlement tract. 

+ This is a perfectly safe amount to accept as the resulting increase, for it allows a margin of no less 
than Re. 50,250 for error, This sum, representing further revenue, is obtained by applying the rent-rates 


of 1859-60 to the cultivated area to which they relate, thus :— 





Acres, Rent-rates. Rent, 

Cachar, eee see aoe aes 7,719 % 312 0= 28,946 
Mar, “a aes ae vee =: 2,054 3.10 Oc 65,838,696 
Kabur, tee ave ove vee =: 1 5, 891 X 215 Om= $,68,386 
Purwa, eee eee eee eee 132,758 X 2 8 Om 3,31,895 
Rakur, Ae ee aaa ws -97,802X 1 5 Os 48,959 
Aasets, .. 13,16,832 

Revenue, 6,58,416 

Revenue imposed, a. 6,08, 166 

Rent-rates show a revenuc more by ... ves Rs. 50,250 

Lf we add ane on a see »  1,24,188 

The increase rises to... aes . Rs. 1,74,438 


Se emameniaaianaenend 
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that wheat and gram, which are sown intermixed on mar and kabur lands, rose 32 per 
+ ent. in price, while 
RuBBEE. KuHURREEF. on those soils taken 


—~|————;— | together, rent has 


Wheat. [Gram.| 5*™ Icotton, Jowar.|Rajra risen only 21 per cent. 
°e 








ley. 
— | | | | |S Again, jowar and baj- » 
ra, which largely mo- 
Average of prices from nopolize the purwa 
1864-55 to 1859-60. ie 59 85 82 25 85 80 
Average of prices from and rakur lands, have 
186u-61 to 1868-69, oe 44 54 54 17 55 51 


risen in price rather 
more than 35 per 
cent., while their rents have risen only about 17 per cent. But pricos always come 
earlier under the influence of competition, and are much more universally subject to it 
than rents. These pay chicf homage to custom. If competition rather than custom 
regulates the rent of tenants-at-will, custom rather than competition regulates the rent 
of all oecupantryots. Andon the whole, custom, usage, the law of the country, these 
have here a preponderating authority in the fixation of rents. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that ronts have not yet risen as high as they might; the margin for a further rise, 
however, is there, and so with the lapse of time the tendency of ronts will be to rise. 
It is also most probable that there has been some additional advance since 1868-69, 
when the standard prevailing rents were last ascertained. 


II.—Should a permanent settlement be subject ta the condition of a rateable increase of 
revenue in proportion to increase of prices\? 

11. The hypothetical proposition is to make the settlement on the basis of the 
‘value of a fixed quantity of produce, such value being open to revision if the rise in 
prices in course of time exceed a given ratio. Admitting the abstract excellence of 
the idea,* the questions which arise are, what staple is to be taken as the test, how is 
this test to be applied, and at what intervals ? 


12. Wheat is the article most.commonly recommended to measure altered value, 
but while it is the fittest criterion in Europo, it is not so here, because it is not the 
constant general food of the mass of the people. Whatever constitutes the ordinary 
food of the masses is the proper standard of valuation, because, as being a necessary 
of life, the demand for it is less liable to variation than anything else, and because the 
quantity of it raised will within narrow limits conform itsclf to the offectual demand. 
The accidents of seasons, producing accidental prices, will be eliminated from this pro-. 
portion of quantity to demand by taking the average of a number of years. The aver- 
age prices of a series of years will therefore aftord the requisite standard of comparison.f 
Cycles of twenty years will be sufficient, in my view, to supply a true average; it being 
further understood that no change would be made unless the increase of price was at 
least found to be equivalent to 2 annas in the rupee, or 12°5 per cent. This, on the 
hypothesis of a similar increase in rents, would furnish an increase to the revenue of 
6-25 per cent. on the total rental, which in sums of lakhs would give tangible results. 
But the landlord must be armed with summary legal power to raise all his rents in the 
same proportion, or the whole scheme must collapse. I must not be understood to con- 
vey that if at revision, say, the prevailing average prices are found to be 12°5 per cent. 











* It is remarked in the Wealth of Nations that “the rents in England which have been reserved in corn 
have preserved their value much better than those which have been reserved in money.” 


“Supposing that in the first of Henry VIL, N. let 100 acres of land to A, for six pence per annum per 
acre rack-rent, and to B, another 100 acres of land, of the same soil and yearly worth with the former, 
for a bushel of wheat per acre rack-rent, (a bushel of wheat about that time being probably sold for about 
six pence), it was,then an equal rent. If, therefore, these leases were for years yct to come, it is certain 
that he that paid but six pence per acre, would pay now fifty shillings per aunum, and he that paid a bushel 
of wheat per acre, would now pay about twenty-five pounde per annum, which would be near about the 
yearly value of the land were it to be let now. The reason whereof is this : that there being ten times as 
much silver now in the world (the discovery in the Weat Indies ering made the plenty) as there was 
then, it is nine-tenths less worth now than it was at that time.’’—Locke’s Considerations on lowering the 
Rate of Interest. : 


+ “ Perhaps a safer criterion than either a rise of rents, or a rise of the price of corn, would bea general 
rise in the price of land.”--Mil’s Lol. Econ,, Book I,, Chapter 2, Section 5. 
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higher than they were 20 years before, and acted upon as above, the landlord should 
thereon have the power of summarily raising his rents of the day by that percentage 
all round, but that he should have the power of bringing them up to that point, working 
on the basis of the recorded rents of twenty years before. All undue exaction would thus 
be obviated, and intermediate increase of individual rents taken into account and allowed 
for. Oultivators in the position of quasi-proprietors, or with privileged tenancy, might 
perhaps be held liableto have their rents enhanced only in the same ratio as the revenue 
‘and no more.* The same officer that determined the resulting increase to thé revenue 
would be the proper agent for adjusting the rents. With rents so shackled by custom 
as they are, which prevents their answering fully or quickly to an increase in prices, 
such an adjustment is simply a sine gud non to the existence of the scheme. 


13. I am altogether in favour of a permanent settlement so limited, wherever it 
can be otherwise appropriately conceded ; but the prospect of a scttlement in perpe- 
tuity in Jaloun is so distant, that I need not go more practically into this question in 
direct relation to it, 


Srction IJ.—Tremporary SerriemMent. 


I.—Is the present standard of assessment at 50 per cent. of the rental assets inade- 
quate? 


14, A negative may be, I think, safely submitted in answer. Besides 50 pet 
cent. of the revenue, the assets have to meet other onerous State obligations. There 
are 5 per cent. for cesses, 2 or 3 per cent, for payment of Putwarees, 24 por cent. for 
remuneration of Lumberdars, and onthe ayerage about 3} or 44 per cent. for village 
expenses. All these, except the last; are imposed by the State, and even it comprises 
items incidental to our administration, such as dustwk tulubana and cost of the annual 
village papers officially prescribed. We must thus at the threshold deduct from 63 to 
65 per cent. from the rental before we can attempt to define the landlord's profits. For 
all the risk and trouble of management, 36 per cent., say, of the rental is anything but 
an excessive ratio of profit where properties are small and the rate of interest oxorbitant, 
I can illustrate the smallness of properties by statistics at hand for three-fourths of the 
district. The Jaloun Settlement has a cultivated area of 455,224 acres, and an agere- 
gate culturable area of 539,161 acres, distributed between a proprietary which numbers 
13,095.t Hach proprietor, therefore, owns an average of 348 cultivated, or 41°2 culta- 
rable acres. The present rental assets of the “ Jaloun Settlement,” on the data given in 
paragraph 8 and its note, may be put at Rs, 15,65,198, from which is obtained a general 
. vent of Rs. 3-7-0 per cultivated acre. This gives a rental of Rs. 120-5-0 for tho holding 
owned by each proprietor, and 86 per cent. of it, or between 39 and 40 rupees per annum, 
Tepresents the nett profits with which he is to subsist himself and family. This atte- 
nuated income has of course to be eked out by other means, principally by the proprietor 
practising cultivation himself, which adds profits, such as they are, to rent. 


15. Those who, looking only at the produce, deduce from it a correct theoretical 
rent, and then stand amazed at the prodigality of our settlements, forget one considera- 
tion which unfortunately rules the whole question inexorably, They forget (to put 
aside the restrictions of custom) the usurious interest of the village money-lender and 
all it implies. Native bonds for money coming before the Courts never exhibit an 
interest of less than 24 per cent. per annum, but from year to year the average apricul- 
turist borrows on a stipulation of 50 per cent. interest, practically paying, however, far 





*In Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s scheme the renta of this class of cultivators were to be finally determined 
on introduction of a permanent settlement, and not held liable to change by the proprietor thereafter, 
“ With respect to the resident (hhvodhasht or chupperbund) ryots, who are generally understood to possess 
a prescriptive hereditary right of occupancy so long as they shall continue to pay their reut according to 
a bxed rate, there seems to be comparatively little chance of maintaining their rights, except by fixing the 
ryebundee of each village at the same time that the settlement is made. Without this precaution there 
is, I think, every reason to fear that, as in Bengal, the maim benefits of a permanent settlement will be 
lost, And the cultivators of the soil may possibly suffer by a measure that will render their landlords less 
dependent on their labour, and better able to oppress them.”’—Paras. 828 and 329 of his memorandum, dated 
Ast July, 1819. 


{ See paras. 25-and 58 of my Report No. 58, dated s0th April, 1869. 
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more, as I illustrated forthe spring harvest of 1870-71 in paragraphs 2to 4 of my Re- 
venue Administration Report of the District for that year, dated 25th October, 1871. A 
stock case is given by Mr. Beames, at pages 230-31, volume 1, of his edition of Sir H. M 
Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary of Indian Terms, which I quote for reference ;—“ At 
sowing time the cultivator borrows, say, one maund of seed, value 2 rapees, and engages 
to repay it at harvest with interest at 50 per cent. At harvest time the price of grain 
has fallen, as it always does, to, say, one rupees a maund. For 2 rupees plus the interest, 
the cultivator has to pay then three maunds. This iniquitous system is sometimes pur- © 
sued a step further. Suppose that the harvest is a bad one, as often happens ; the ryot 
comes to the lender and says: ‘I cannot pay you till next harvest.’ ‘Very good,’ says 
the lender, ‘I shall charge you 50 per cent. on the whole amount, principal and interest,’ 
compound interest in fact. The account then stands over till next harvest, when it 
assumes this shape :— 


“ Lent originally one maund of grain, value, ... we Rs 2 
* Interest at 50 per cent., one sus “ee, Sy k 
Rs. 3 


“ Market rate of grain at harvest time, 1 rupee=1 maund. 


“ Pherefore due 3 maunds. 


“ Market rate of grain at sowing timo (after a bad harvest), Rs, 3 

“ Therefore 8 maunds,= ves ove wre cag 9 

* Interest at 50 per cent.,= _ eo ve gg) AE 
“ Total, ose we Ra, 132 


* Market rate of grain at harvest time 1 rupee = 1 maund. 


Therefore due 13$ maunds, which will be sold three months later at 24 rupees 
a maund=33 rupees 8 annas. And all this for one maund originally lent!” 


16. It is surely quite evident how the profits, which can afford such an interest, 
must consume the best part of what ought legitimately to be the rent of the landlord, 
and how in its turn such enormous/usury must eat up the greater portion of these 
profits. Interest has been called by Hume “the true barometer of the State,” its lowness 
being an almost infallible sign of national prosperity, whilst the converse as certainly 
indicates a depressed condition of the people. It is not, then, so much the conserva- 
tive action of rights of occupancy, or the privileges of any other class of protected ryots, 
which unnaturally keep down rents, and consequently the revenue, as this dreadful 
dead-weight of usury, from which it would be well worth the while of Government to 
attempt to rescue agriculture at almost any cost, risk, and trouble. 


17, The comparative incidence of the former settlement at 66 per cent., and of 
the present at 50 per cent., of the assets is shown in the follwing table :—— 








InclDENCE PER ACRE. 
Whole 



































Title of Settlement. | Rate of Settlement. anes assessable oe 
: area. On enlti- | O2 Whole 
; ble 
vation. ee 
a | 
Rs, Rs. a. pj Rs, a& p. 
Old at 66 per cent., ... 300,415 411,861 | 6,600,886; 2 3 2] 19 8 
1 datoun Sett., we New at 60 per cent... | 455,224 | 539,161 | 616847] 1 5 8] 1 2 4 
| Old at 66 per cent.,... 71,747 80,184 | 2,02,798} 218 8/ 2 4 6 
2 Koonch do., wo New at 50 per cent.,... 86,227 90,892 | 1,94924| 2 492/224 
Qld at 66 per cent., .. $7,829 68,612 78,335/ 21 7/ 1 2 8 
3 Calpee do., wf New at 50 per cent.,., | 60,484 | 70,969/ 93,562| 1 8 9/ 1 6 1 
f Old at 66 per cent., ... Unknolwn. Reco rds destroyjed in Mutilny. 
4 Duboh do, = «| New at 50 per cent.,... 9,928 10,590 16,176} 110 1| 1 8 & 
istri tal with ¢ | Old at 66 per cent.,... | 409,491 560,157 | 8,82,019/ 2 2 6| 19 2 
eae { New at 50 per cent.,... | 611,857 | 711,612 | 991,509] 1 8 1| 1 4 9 
set Total with-¢ Old at 66 per cent.,... | 409,491 | 560,157 | 882,010} 2 2 6 9 2 
perc ters {i New at 50 per cent... | 601,985 | 701,022 9,05,833| 1 8 1/ 1 4 8 


1 
' 
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18, This comparison demonstrates at a glance that while the 66 per cont. assess- 
ment was a very material share of the asscts at time of imposition, it moved ona steadily 
descending scale from that date forward; for at the end of its course, the cultivation 
had increased by the enormous quantity of 192,444 acres,* proportionally affecting the 
ration of the assessment to the assets. Yet the strain at the beginning was too much, 
and capital was so little diffused through tho proprietary body, that a large number of’ 
them could not sustain the preliminary period of pressure which tided over would have 
placed them in comparative ease and comfort. The 66 per cent. assessment of the 
“ Jaloun Settlement”? had to be reduced in course of currency from: Rs. 6,60,886 to 
Rs. 6,14,516, and that of the Koonch Settlement from Rs. 2,02,798 to Rs. 1,82,642. 
Rent being low, and the proprictors numerous and poor, 66 per cent. was too formida- 
ble a proportion to levy on the immediate assets. Hada graduated assessment been. 
adopted, the expanding cultivation would have provided the means for the increasing 
revenue, and both private ruin and public loss would have been averted. Calpee is an 
instance in proof, Its former asssessment began with Rs. 65,099, and the sum of 
Rs. 78,335 shown in the above table was risen to very gradually ufter a series of years. 
The state of the culturable area required this treatment, and it not only secured a pro- 
gressive accretion to the revonue, but judiciously nursed the pergunnah for a profitable 
revision of the settlement at its conclusion. I think very much the same features will 
bo found to mark all the old settlements of the provinces. I know of no case where 66° 
per cent. of the assets has formed a permanent, or nearly permanent, proportion of 
assossment during a number of years ; it has always been carly eased by the help of plenty 
of readily available culturablo land. This resource has been pretty well exhausted now, 
and therofore such a high rate of assessment, as 66 per cent. is no longer possible, unless 
our landlords are to be improved off the face of the earth. Fifty por cent. is as much 
as we can take and they live. 


19. No doubt in the oxceptional case of large talookas, where a great rental is 
realized with little risk or expense, the proportion of assessment might be pitched 
higher than half assets, aay at 55, or even 60 per cent., without making the State- 
demand bear on their rich owners as on petty proprietors; but is it advisable? Any 
invidious distinction of this sort must breed discontent. A Talookdar, if he has a large 
income, has a large expenditure too, and it is not perhaps the best policy to attempt to 
reduce all fortunes to the same level. The stimulus of inequality is necessary to the 
industrial progross of society. Talookdars are the landed aristocracy of the country : 
economically they supply the standard of opulence which encourages local trades and 
manufactures, and politically they give stability to the Government. If ever the pre- 
sent primitive style of agriculture, with its archaic routine practices, is to be improved 
and advanced in India, it will be through the initiative of these Talookdars who, us they 
have the means, may yet develop also the intelligence and the enterprise necessary for 
the task. On the whole, I would deprecate a higher standard of assessment for 


talookas. 

20. Nor do I think it would answer in imperfectly cultivated tracts. Where the 
good culturable waste is excessive, the assessment, in my judgment, should be at haff- 
assets on the existing cultivation with a graduated riso, becoming operative in future 
years, carefully adjusted to the margin for development. 

IL—Do the rent-laws interfere with a full assessment ? 

21, To thcextent that they fetter the Scttloment Officer, they do. On this subject 
I go heartily with the views of Mr. Auckland Colvin,t Secretary to the Board of Reve- 
nue. We may have no present remedy for the incubus on rents which the money- 
lender undoubtedly is, but thore are other artificial obstructions known to every Reve- 
nue Officer, which could be readily dissipated to tho advantage of the revenuo, did the 
law agree to what seems but the natural and sensible course of allowing the Settlement 
Officer to look first to the sufficiency of the very foundation and ground-work of his 





* In about 28 years. 
+ Vide his memorandum, dated 4th May, 1872, pages 91, 92, 129, 130, 136, and 137. 
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labour. He is entrusted with the determination of the revenue on the basis of rents, 
yet all that he has to say to those rents is to enter upon a play of wits with the land- 
lord and the ryot in endeavours to discover them. Tho public revenue can never be 
pitched ata fall fair and equitable amount, unless the old power vested in Settlement Offi- 
cers of revising rents is restored to them. It is hard to say why this power should be 
withheld. With all the rules and directions for his guidance, the Settlement Officer 
has still such a discretion in determining the amount of his assessment—only assigning 
good reasons in substantiation of it—that it is strange there should be any hesitation to 
allow him, under all proper limitations, the power of reviewing and re-adjusting the 
rent-roll “in accordance with the conclusions to which his own large experionce and 
inquiry have led him.” Rents so revised should not be liable to alteration unless by 
decree of Court, and having thus been once generally re-arranged on comprehensive 
considerations, I think that thereafter the existing provisions of Act X., restricting the 
landlord’s power of enhancement, would be sufficient to prevent any undue and arbi- 
trary augmentation of rents, I of course mean to cover the rents of tenants-at-will also, 
sinca the Settlement Officer will have already made tiem pay at the full market rates, 
and there is no reason why the landlord should be left free to further rack-rent them 
at pleasure. The right remedy to our present difficulty of drawing an adequate mea- 
sure of revenue from the land without disorganizing society is, in Mr. Colvin’s words,* 
‘*to be found in arranging at time of settlement for the fair and full valuation of rents, 
not by law Courts and vain formulae of enhancemont, but by the only officer competent 
to do it—the Settlement Officer who stands to-day in the place of Akbar’s Amil, and 
who has to guide him a mass of data which he only oan effectually handle. A far 
larger revenue would be gained with a smaller amount of heart-burning, The treasury 
would be satisfied, and the people more content.” 

I11,—To what extent, if at all, may prospective increase in rents be anticipated in the 
assessment ? 

22. Tam quite clear that there is no danger in giving Settlement Officers a discre~ 
tional power on this point, but I doubt if itis possible to lay down. any hard and fast 
rules for invariable observance, All that can be done is to tell the Settlement Officer 
that if he sees grounds for concluding that an immediate, or compartively immediate, 
rise in rents is reasonably certain to oceur, he will anticipate the circumstance, but with 
all duc moderation, distinctly stating in his rent report, for the Board’s previous 
judgment, both the signs on which he relies, and the degree in which he would fore- 
stall the expected rise. When this is called “ discounting the future,” it begins to look 
a little enormous ; but is not that simply trying to kill by a phrase? Without pretend- 
ing for the Settlement Officer any gift of casting the economic horoscope of a district 
during thirty years, he may surely be credited with some intelligence, as well as special 
skill, for appreciating what he sees to be going on around him, and from the premises 
valuing the probable results in the near future. Beyond this I do not mean that the 
Settlement Officer should go. 

IV, —Should settlements during currency be open to enhanczment in consequence of the 
diminished value of the precious metals, or other causes ? 


23, Certainly not, I should say in the case of temporary settlements. A lease 
should take its fair chance on such points, I think all agricultural industry would be 
paralysed, and the value of land seriously affected, if the people were told that they 
had a settlement for 30 years; but in course of that term if the value of silver fell, or if 
roads, markets, or canals were constructed, their settlement would be re-considered, 
They would be hopelessly unable to understand us. Our drift would be incurably suspect- 
ed. It would be of no avail to assure them, on the other hand, that all improvements 
made by themselves would be scrupulously left out of the account. They would, in an- 
swer, have it in their hearts to say to us that our word was no longer worth a straw. Go- 
vernment would, on the contrary, by complete fidelity to its contract, by simple pas- 
siveness, find a rich reward at the end of the stipulated term when, all improving 

et re 


* Page 137 of his memorandum. 
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influences having been allowed free scope, the property would be in flourishing condition 
for revision; and the increase then demanded, being in conformity with all precedent, 
would be contentedly surrendered. Roads and railways are not made with the primary 
object of giving value to land, and their effect is different on different localities. 
They ‘are really intended, among other important purposes, to cheapen the supply by 
finding a vent for the produce of lands removed from the main markets, and their 
natural tendency therefore is to lower existing rents. Their effect on any particular 
locality is best discerned after the lapse of some years, and there is thus the less reason, 
on their account, to anticipate the expiry of the settlement. As to canals introduced 
during the term of settlement, there is no alternative but that the State should be con- 
tent with its water-rate until re-settlement. Then the whole accruing canal profits 
could be brought under assessment, but thereafter there could be no intermediate revision 
without creating distrust and causing discouragement ; although, no doubt, the landlord 
could be made to yield up a portion of his gratuitous profits coming from increased 
canal irrigation, by applying the average rate of the “extraordinary” canal revenue 
noted at settlement to the additional irrigated area after every period of five years. 


24. Neither doI think that on the theoretical ground of a fall in value of the 
precious metals should the whole virtue of a long-term temporary settlement be neutra- 
lized. Economists, I believe, are divided in opinion concerning the reality of this con- 
sideration in the present day. Mr. Fawcett certainly, in his speech on the Indian 
Budget in Parliament on tho 2nd August forcibly alluded to the present operation of 
this cause* on prices ; but it has also been asserted that, with the exception of the fall 
that took place in consequence of the discovery of America, the precious metals have 
been comparatively steady in their value.f It has been caloulated that India is capable 
of yet absorbing silver to the extent of Rs. 40,00,000,000, or £400,000,000, for the 
purposes of currency alone, before it should show any signs of saturation with itt 
Here the ground for alarm is the failure of the supply to meet the demand, rather than 
a depreciation in the value of gold and silver, To take a landmark, let us say that 
since the ist November, 1858, the date on which Her Majesty the Queen became 
Empress of India, specie has undeniably poured into the country at an extraordinary 
rate, but this has been the result of the astonishing career of material progress on 
which India then entered, and her consequent expanded, and daily expanding, wealth. 
Increase in the quantity of the precious metals, arising from such a cause (though prices 
may pari passuincrease also) has no tendency to diminish their value, which can only 
be the consequence of the increased abundance of the mines that supply them. The 
eiroumstance, I think, should be regarded as too problematical a one to influence usin 
making a temporary settlement, at the end whereof the State always has the oppor- 
tunity of recouping itself at all points, 

P.S.—I think, to make my meaning quite clear, I had better illustrate the views 
stated in paragraph 12. 

Let us say that Jaloun is ripe for permanent settlement; that the revenue is care- 
fully fixed at Rs. 10,60,000, that the general food of the population is ascertained to be 








“Of the £172, 500, 000 of specie which had been poured into India during the last cleven years, 
a considerable portion had, of course, been added to her circulation, That had naturally produced a rise 
in prices, and a similar effect had followed the increase of the paper currency consequent on its being 
made a legal tender. From the peculiar nature of Indian trade, it seems almost certain that the importa- 
tion of specie would continue, and if so, the rise in price would also continue. That rise in price would be 
assisted by the general rise in prices now going on throughout the world, which was due to the depreciation 
of the precious metals—a fact now admitted by almost every economiat and financier of eminence,” 


+Mr. J. R. McCulloch, 1863, 


+ “ Estimating the amount of gold and silver circulating as coin in Great Britain at £80,000,000, and 
the population at 30,000,000, and estimating the currency of India in 1857 at an equal amount, and the 
population at 180,000,000, it requires but very little calculation to show that India is capable of yet ab- 
sorbing silver to the extent of Rs. 40,00,000,000, or £400,000,000, in addition to this amount, for the pur- 
poses of currency alone, Nor must it be forgotten that India is able to aupport a population many millions 
more numerous than she at present possesses ; nor, on the othor hand, that England has many means of 
economising the use of coin which, in consequence of her immense extent of area, will be denied to India, 
if not for ever, for many years to come, If then it be admitted that there is even a shadow of truth in 
these estimates, it may not be unreasonable to conolude that there is a possibility—distant it may be yet, 
still a possibility—of the requirements of India for currency purposes approaching the enormous sun of 
£500,000,000 in silver coin.”— The Drain of Silver to the East: by W. N. Lees, LLD., pages 44-45, 
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wheat in the proportion of one-fifth, gram one-fifth, and jowar and bajra thtee-fifths ; and 
that the present average prices per rupee are wheat 22, gram 27, jowar 28, and bajra 
26 seers. 
Rs. Rs. Maunds, 
Then, Wheat (3 of 10,00,000) 2,00,000= 110,000 
Gram (3 of 10,00,000) 2,00,000 = 135,000 
JoWwar é of 10,00,000) 3,00,000 = 210,000 
Bajra (3 of 10,00,000) 3,00,000 =195,000 


Our settlement therefore is on 650,000 maunds of grain, at an average of 26 seers 
per Rupee; or more correctly, on 110,000 maunds of wheat, 135,000 maunds of gram, 
210,000 maunds of jowar, and 195,000 maunds of bajra. 


The sum of ten lakhs of rupees as above is the present money expression of the 
settlement, 


It will change or not as the average prices of those grains 20 years hence rise above 
or fall below the present average prices outside a margin either way of 12°5 per cent. 


Say that 20 years hence the avorago prices are deduced at wheat 18, gram 22, 
jowar 25, and bajra 24 seers per rupee, 


Then, value of 110,000 maunds of wheat, Rs, 2,44,444 
Ditto of 135,000 ,, of gram, yy) 245,454 
Ditto of 210,000 ,, of jowar, 9» 3,36,000 
Ditto of 195,000 —;.0f bajra, 9 3,25,000 


a 

Total value, 11,50,898 
The constituted basis of the scttlement have thus increased in value by (Rs. 1,50,898, 
or about 15 per cent. (equivalent to about 7-5 perecnt. on the assumed rental asscts of 
settlement). And the whole of this increase willbe taken, because it implies an increase 
at the same rate per cent. of Rs. 3,01,796 on the rental, which the Settlement Officer 
will see is secured to the landlord. But if, as I advocate, the quasi-proprietary tenants 
are to pay only as much more as is equivalent to the increased demand of revenue, their 
rental will be raised by 7°5 per cent. with something additional to requite the landlord 

for his trouble and risk of collection. 


The increase would be operative for the next 20 years. 


In striking the average, the prices of guite extraordinary seasons, good or bad, 
would be thrown out. 


Stipulating for this scheme of a “permanent scttloment in corn,” that it be only: 
conceded where full development has taken place in cultivation, in irrigation, in rents, 
in a word, where agriculture in every particular is well advanced, the agriculturists 
prosperous, and tho landlord’s rent in fair ratio to the gross produce. I almost think: 
it defies successful assault. The scheme, however, was uusparingly condemned in the 
Indian Economist of September and October, 1870, and this was tho citadel of its 
argument: “fifty years hence the annual expenditure of the Empire, at the rate at 
which it is now progressing, and must progress, will not be less than £100,000,000 
a year. Now, if we fix the land revenue in perpetuity at its present amount of 
£20,000,000 in corn, wo may perhaps find from a further rise in prices that the 
£20,000,000 have become £25,000,000 or £30,000,009; but there will still be the 
awful chasm of £70,000,000 to be bridged over in sume way independent of the land 
revenue. Is it not plain, palpable madness in these circumstances to settle the land 
revenue in perpetuity in any shape whatever?” This perhaps is only another instance 
of the Indian Economist's professed policy of “aiming at the stars” with an object. 
But if literally meant, surely it is taking up a most astounding position to say that the 
land, which now can only pay twenty millions sterling, could, 50 years hence, pay one 
hundred millions if the settlement were left open. 
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Report by R, T. Hovart, Esq., Deputy Collector of Etah, No. 315, dated Etah, the 28th 
August, 1872, 


* = * * * * e * 


2, Iam diffident in expressing myself on the subject of the Circular, as I have 
been able to devote so little of my time or thought to it, because of other work, and it 
is besides a matter much more cognate to the work of the able officers engaged in set- 
tlement, so that anything I could say would have but little weight naturally, 


3. -There are two heads set forth—-permanent and temporary settlements--and 
these are again sub-divided into several heads. To take them as they stand :-— 


PERMANENT SETTLEMENT, 
I,—Have rents risen to thoir full limits ? 


I think certainly not. They are far below those for similar land in other districts, 
and are being enhanced daily 


II.—Will prices rise or remain stationary 


Prices will undoubtedly rise. The country is essentially an agricultural one, and 
the call on it from abroad for its produce must increase year by year, as foreign popula- 
tion and needs increase, and better means of conveyance are devised, unless artificially 
checked. Besides, the local population has increased’ about 12 per cent. in seven years. 
Tt was 614,351 in 1865, and is now 692,752, and will no doubt go on. The best land is 
taken up already ; the margin is not large. I seea prospect of prices rising indefinitely. 


If1.—Have rents risen proportionately with prices ? 


It ishard to reply to this, but the statistics would seem to indicate that rents have 
not kept pace with prices, and there is a good deal of evidence to show this. It is admitted 
that tenants are far better off than ever they \were before, that they live better, are 
better clad, have a larger collection of household jewellery, than ever they were wont 
to possess. It is a standing joke now among the better classes to say that the labourer 
has got as much jewellery as the farmer. This remark, of course, is not founded on 
statistics, but it seems to be the result of observation ; and if we compare what one sees. 
now with the description of the abject poverty of the people 30 or 40 years ago, an.| 
if those descriptions are right, the conclusion is inevitable that the profits of the rent- 
payersare large. To look at the statistics :-—-Between 1840 and 1850 


Wheat sold @ 89 seers per rupee, it now sells @ 20 seers 4 chittacks per rupee. 
Barley sold @ 1 maund 18 seers it now sells @ 29 seers 
Gram sold @ 40 seers it now sells @ 23 seers and Jess. 


While the average rent-rate for land was in the same decade in the villages— 


In Etah, eee 2 ll 8 
I have selected, { Te Kassahees 4a! 9 ad 
and is now, fee Etah, we 215 2 
In Kasgunge, »» 2 8 2 


despite the fact that the outlying and inferior soil has since been cultivated, and is 
taken into account. 


The same difference is perceptible everywhere, whether the average acreage rate 

- for a pergunnah or for the whole district is taken for any past period and compared 

with the present, and the prices of that period compared with those now obtaining. 
468 
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T take the liberty to enter a few illustrations :-= 





Selling price Selling price|Selling siibs! 
Name of Tchseel. Year. of wheat per; of gram per jof barley per Remarks. 
rupee. rupee. rupee. 

















1841 to 1850, 089 8 039 6 1123 8 This statement 
is ‘compiled for 
Kasgunge from the 
books ot Purus kam, 
Khem Chund, Mum- 
Tehscel Etah, re pool, and Heerulall, 
| 1851 to 1860, 0 30 11 184 1914 For Etah from 
the books of Sooruj 
f. 1861 to 1870, 0 22 10 O 22 12 0 80 12 Buksh of Kasoun, 
Ungunlall of Etah, 
Lala Ram of Chum. 
kurie, Dhoorce Mull 
[ of Surawall. 
1842 to 1850, 038 0 2 2 8 118 8 
Tehseel Kasgunge, ... ¢ 
1851 to 1860, 03835 4 100 112 4 The full accounts 
will be foundin the 
1861 to 1870, 020 4 0 24 12 028 a Appendix. 





And I wonld hero observe that as far as my powers go, I have taken the utmost 
pains to obtain correct price lists; it is a work of the greatest difficulty, as buneeahs 
are so suspicious, The price lists I have procured have been obtained from old estab- 
lished firms in Kasgunge, Etah, and elsewhere, and the Rajah of Etah has been very 
useful too in giving data. Rents, again, have been selected, not from an average per- 
gunnah rate, which is for many reasons deceptive, and, except for Marehra, cannot be 
gbtained, but from a few selected yillages in each pergunnah. I got oyt a set of vil- 
lages in each pergunnah representative of each class of soil, and selected those whose 
papors were intact, and haye pursued my inquiry throngh the three decades in respect 
of those villagos alone. I think that this is a fair test. It will be seen from the table 
that rents have risen very slightly, ouly between 7 and 10 per cent., in 30 years, 
while wheat has ‘risen nearly 100 per cent. 


4. My conclusion, therefore, is, that rents must and ought to rise, unless by legisla- 
tion thore is an artificial check placed on this natural rise, which must come about soon. 


IV.—Is population up to the ordinary standard ? 


The population of the district is 692,752, and the aroa is 1,511 square miles, 
which gives 458 to the square milo, This gives an average greater in density of 
population than Bijnour at the time of last census, and smaller than any of the Benares 
Division districts. At the present rate of progress, the population would double itself 
in about 58 years, and I see nothing to check this rapid onward rate except famine, 
or pestilence, or war. Tho present averago produce of the district edible by man I 
calculated at 9,674,655 maunds in my Jetter No. 46, dated 23rd August, 1872, to tho 
Board of Revenue. This itsolf, even supposing that no improved means of agriculture 
were introduced, and that irrigation stood still, would sustain 517,829 more souls 
than at present. I think that population will go on increasing enormously. 


V.—What is the margin of culturable land ? 


Culkvated Culturable not 
Acres. cultivated. 
Lately abandoned. Old waste. 
612,966 23,723 133,875 


VI.—What are the prospects of improved means of communication and irrigation ? 


The district will soon possess a new branch of tho Ganges Canal, which will run 
' through its entire centre, where bhoor land principally prevails, and which will render 
this land immensely more valuable than before, for wells are, asa rule, hardly worth 
the making in it. The rise in rent ought to be very large, indeed, in the whole body 
of country lying between the Kalindree and tho Boorgunga, or, in other words, in 
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ahout three-fifths of the entire district. In the appended tables will be found a few of the 
statistics from which I have drawn my conclusions. The reuts are taken from the 
jummabundees, and these jammabundees have all been selected for the same set of 
villages, so that the element of uncertainty connected with the higher or lower rate of 
rent for better or inferior soils might be eliminated as far as possible. The tables 
showing the comparative value of land as indicated by price realized at auction sale, 
I do not regard asa good test. I havo given them, but there are so many circumstances 
connected with the sale of land, that the prico realized is not a good index to value, 
not to speak of collusion. In this district in former times some estates worth thou- 
sands, and in more than one cage, tens of thousands of rupees, were bought by the 
Gardiner family among others for a mere song, a fow hundred rupees. Again, one estate 
may be heavily encumbered, and another be sold without a mortgage on it. Some 
Jand sold may belong to alot of unraly Thakoors, and other land may be easily 
managed, In fine, there are innumerable circumstances which prevent the auction 
sale book from being a true test of the value of land. 


5. Again, as to private sale, tho information one can gather is, at tho best, but 
untrustworthy. If the land be in a pre-emption right village, the alleged price will 
be enhanced, and so on. In the tables I have given I attach importance to two only :— 


(I). The table of prices of produce which have been sifted out in every way in 
my power, and (II), the acreage rates for the special representative villages which 
Ihave selocted out of each pergunnah. The result of the above leads me to think 
that prices will range higher and higher, and that rents aro rising, but have not kept 
pace with the rise in the prices of produce. The tables showing the price of land 
realized at sale public and private, and of the sums at which mortgage was effected, 
show a steady rise in the value of land, though those tables are of little value. They 
show a clear average rise in the three decades. 


1841—50. 1851-60. 1861—70. 


Price per acre Rs. a. ps Rs. ap. Rs. a, p. 
realized at 110. 6 6 811 8 7 7 
sale. 


Tho average rent acreage rate in theselected villages has rison :— 


1841—50. 1851—60. 1861—70, 

Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 
Etah, toe 211 8 213 6 215 2 
Kasgunge, vee 2 411 2 6 02 2 8 2 


The average price of produce has risen :— 


1841 —50. 1851 —60. 1861—70. 
Etah and Kas- Seers. Seers Ch. Seers, 
gunge, } 39 ' 82 10 21 

There is nothing that I know of to stop this progress, as evon after tho cultivable 
land has all been brought under the plough, there is no reason to suppose that the 
demand both from within and from without will not ga on increasing. And now as 
to the expediency of a permanent settlement. I think that there can be no question 
as to its expediency if it could be arranged without loss of income to Government, 
consequent on increased prices or production. Such a measure would save all the cost 
and loss of time and annoyance, and public loss in the reduction of cultivated area 
involved in measurements and re-assessments of land. 


6, My own theory is this, I give it for what it is worth, and I believe it is anything 
but original :—I would apply a modified pormanent assessment to all villages whose eulti- 
vation had reached its full limits or nearly so (allowing the old proposed limit of 20 per 
cent. culturable waste). With regard to the rest of tho land, we have all the infor- 
mation we can ever procure, The careful and elaborate atatistics of settlement give 
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us the exact amount of land capable of boing manured from. village sources, the 
exact amount of the different kinds of natural soils, the exact amount of existing irri- 
gation. Having got these data, we ought to get from the Scttlement Officer the aver- 
age produce of an acro of each of the above kinds of soil, and the average outturn of 
each village in an average year. If a moderate time were expended on this work, 
if outting and weighing were carried out in the presence of a trustworthy officer 
for a few years, wo would have the surest grounds that we could possess for the 
assessment of land revenuc, I believe that’ many Settlement Officcrs‘have cut and 
weighed crops, and that there is an order in the Board’s Office directing men to do so, 
If, then, this could be done for a few yoars, and a fair average standard of outturn 
arrived at for each kind of the ordinary grown staples, it would only remain for 


ove i 
Wheat, barley, miscella- Government to ask for a certain amount of produce reduced to 


neous crops. the money value of the day. I would not alter this rate, 
Jowar, bajra, miscellane- . > . 
ous crops. whatever rise there might bo in the market for 10 years. At 


the end of every 10 years there should be a new appraisement, calculated on the aver- 
age market rate of the past three years, unless those years had been abnormal. I would. 
take the various crops standing at the time as my first measure of the capabilitics of 
the soil for the production of spccific crops for the 10 years, whatever change might 
take place in tho interim. 


7. Iwould let future irrigation go untaxed, and allow the proprietor or tenant to 
benefit by his outlay, or if that were thought too disadvantageous to the gencral tax- 
payer, I would charge a certain rating per well, taking a portion of the difference 
between the cost of outlay and work, and income from increased production ; and I 
would charge for canal water a fixed rating, which would cover the Government. share 
in the increased productivoness of the soil. In this programmo I see no difficulty, 
though Ihave no doubt there are innumerable difficulties, but the plan seems a feasible 
one, It would save labour, time, valuable services, money to Government; it would 
bring relief from anxiety, discontent, loss of time, loss of money to the people. 


8. As to temporary settlements, I propose to say little, for I have already gone 
much farther than I had any intention of going. 


(1) I think the present standard of 50 per cent. a good one, but I think 
the Settlement Officer should be left to exercise his own discretion. 


(2) In enhancoment cases I do not think that sufficient stress is laid on 
Clause 2, Section 17 of the Act. It is so hard to say when a tenant’s 
rent wus fixed, and so hard to fix a time from which to calculate en- 
hanced value of produce. Ifa sort of standard were set up for occu- 
pancy tenants, and if thoir profits were limited to a certain amount 
of the produce like those of the landlord (calculated, if necessary, in the 
current market value) as in my proposed scheme, and their rent could 
be enhanced and reduced thereto, it would be a plainer and simpler rule 
than that which obtains at present. 


(3) The third question is one which I can hardly venture to reply to. I do 
not think that any man can possibly foresee to what height prices will rise 
during the term of settlement. The system pursued at present appears 
to be the best that could possibly be adopted. 


Tn respect of point 4, I think that in a temporary settlement of 30 years’ dura- 
tion, I would not leave the assessments open to enhancement on any ground. 


9. In conclusion, I beg to apologize for seeming dilatoriness in sending in this 
report, but my other work kept me much engaged, and my materials were not satisfac- 
tory. Now that my materials are collected, I have been obliged to write out any few 
ideas I have got as hurriedly as possible, The statistics on the value of land, as ascer- 
tained by sale or private transfer, will follow in a few days. 
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No. 1. 


Statement showing Prica Current of Tehseel Etah, according to the papers of Sooruj 
Buksh Beohra of Kasoun, Ungunlali of Etah, Lala Ram of Chumkurie, and Dhooree 
Mull of Surawul, excerpted from the papers in the accompanging Appendia. 














Average rate | Average rate | Average rate Average of 
Years, cach year per | eacttyear per | each yess per | total avers | Remarks. 
rupee. rupee. rupee, age rates. 
Mds) 3 c. | Md 8, c. | Mds. wc. 
From 184t to 1860, ... o 39 8 o 39 6 1 #13 8 
From 1851 to 1860, ... 0 soll ! 8 4 1 914 


From 186! to 1870, ... Oo 2210 @ 23 12 0 3012 








Eran, Depoty Cotzzoron’s OFFIce: R. HOBART, 
The 28th August, 1872. Deputy Collector. 


No, 2. 


Statement showing Price Current of the Town of Kasgunge, according to the papers 
of Purus Ram, Khem Chund, Mumphool, and Heeralatl, Bankers of Kasgunge, excerpted 
from the papers in the accompanying Appendix. 





1 

Average rate | Average rate | Average rate 

of wheat per | ef gram per | of barley per Persie oe | ; 

rupee of each | rupee of each| rupee o: ag! emarks, 
year. year. each year. Tates. 


Years, 














i ee re 


Mds, « c. {| Mds. gs. c. | Mds. & c& | Mds. 6. oc. 
From 1842 to 1850, ... Oo 38 0 1 2 8 2 #I3 8 1 6 0 
¥rom 1861 to 1860, ... o 85 4 1 0 0 t 44 1 2 8 
From 1861 to 1870, ... Q 20 4 O 2412 0 2 0 0 24 4 





Eras Dercry CoLigoror’s OFFICE: } BR. HOBART, 


The 28th August, 1872. Deputy Collector. 
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Report by R. M. Epwarps, Esq., Offg. Commissioner, Agra Division, No. 857, dated 
Agra, the Tth November, 1872. 


Sir,—In reply to No. 2359 of 4th instant, and previous reminders on the 
same subject, I have only to repeat what I told the Junior Member demi-officially 
several months ago, namely, that I do not propose to submit any detailed opinion on the 
question of a permanent settlement and the system of 30-years’ scttlements now in force 
in these provinces. 


2. The subject has been discussed in all its bearings by men of far greater expe- 
rience in settlement work than I can claim, and every imaginable argument has been 
brought to bear. It would be useless as well as wearisome going again over the same 
ground and retreading an already well-beaten track. 


3. I will, therefore, only say that I have been the steady and uncompromising 
opponent of a permanent settlement since the question was first mooted in, I think, 
1863-64. Atone time, indeed, in 1866, it appeared from the Despatches of the Secre- 
tary of State that Government was pledged to make the settlement perpetual, and I 
thought good faith demanded that the pledge should be redeemed at whatevor cost, but 
this supposed promise has since been successfully got over, and the matter can be decided 
on its merits untrammelled by the question of good faith. 


4. I maintain that a permanent settlement is inexpodient both politically and finan- 
cially, while the landed interest neither domand nor wish for it. It would be raising a 
. pormanent superstructure on a necessarily shifting foundation, and sacrificing the intor- 
ests of the State, and, I will add, of the people also to a mere chimera. It, moreover, 
proceeds on tho dangerous and mistaken assumption that what has answered well in 
Europe must prove suitable for this country. 


5. Far too great importance has been given to the political aspect of the question. 
It has been urged that a demand fixed in perpetuity would bind tho proprietary com- 
munity to the British Government, give them a real and practical interest in its 
maintenance, and pot only onsure their passive loyalty, but their active opposition to the 
advance of any foreign power. The argument might have some foundation with refer- 
ence to a redeemed land-tax ; it has next to. none with regard toa permanent land-tax ; 
for it rests on the presumption that the zemiindar is satisfied with his lot and position, 
and we know how rarely that would be the case, and it ignores the love of change which 
permeates the very life-blood of the Asiatic. 


6. What European power, and no other need ho taken into consideration, would 
be so insane as to reverso the existing order of things at once? It would be only too 
glad to let fiscal matters remain in statu quo until it had acquired a firm and assured 
position in the land, 


7. That a permanent settlement would be a blunder financially neods no demon- 
stration : it is written in the history of the past. What would our position now be if we 
had hurriedly rushed into and carried out the views onunciated by the late Colonel 
Baird Smith in 1861? The Blue Books of tho past 10 years supply the best answer. 


8. The financial requirements of the State are increasing year by year, and must 
continue to do so. We have utterly failed in devising any new series of imposts which 
will suffice to meet these increased calls, and yet not prove so odious to the masses that 
their collection generally would provoke widespread and dangerous opposition. Our 
sheet-anchor for many years to come must be the land-revenue, and to tie it down and 
curb its expansion when all else is expanding and undergoing change would be 
suicidal, 


9. There is another part of the question which has scarcely been given the pro- 
minence it demands, and that is, what are the feelings and wishes of the proprictary ? 
With the exception of'a few landholders, whose estates have been assessed on very favour- 
able terms for them, I do not know a single man who desires it. The majority not 
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only do not want it, but are decidedly opposed to it: saying,— we will only engage for 
our own time ; let those who come after us make their own arrangements, and keep their 
feet in their stirrups as they best can.” 


10. Now with reference to the present 30-years settlement. 


11. Iam disposed to pronounce the term too long and, to advocate its reduction 
by half or one-third. Such a course would necessitate the abandonment of a great deal. 
of the existing elaborate system, but that I would regard as an improvement. 


12, What these settlement operations entail on the people, from the date of their 
commencement to that of their close, has lately been most ably and graphically told, and 
no words of mine can add to the too true picture. Our object should then be to save the 
community from the present harass and the State from the vast expense of the system 
now in force, without in any way sacrificing imperial interests. ‘The time of Settlement 
Officers is taken up with the preparations of papers not immediately connected with the 
assessment, and the tendency of all soil enquiries and records is to increase and multi- 
ply. Where is the vital necessity—I would almost ask, where the advantage— of the 
elaborate enquiries into occupancy rights now that Act X. has revolutionized the status 
of the old oceupier, and required other proof than the entry in the settlement record ? 
The same remark applies to rates of rent, save so far as the enquiry bears on. the 
assessment, 

13. The compilation of the village administration papers is at present to a con- 
siderable extent unnecessary. It is a question whether the costly field survey is abso- 
lutely necessary in each revision; as it is, I believe, an admitted fact that the village 
maps, however accurately drawn out in the first instance, cease to be correct after two 
or three years have passed, 


14. If Settlement Officers were restricted to points which bore on the Govern- 
ment demand, vast deal of time aud expense would be saved, while the feelings of 
reciprocity and mutual interest, which should exist between landlord and tenant, would 
not be so often interfered with as at present. Ent this subject is interminable, and I 
have no time to go into it properly just now. Iwill merely add that the system of 
arriving at assessment now in vogue is preferable to the many I have seen mooted, the 
majority of which I regard as utterly impracticable under existing laws, 

15, Apologising for this very hastily-written sketch, which does not profess to be 
an answer to the important and interesting questions referred by the Board, 





Report by F. M. Linp, Esq., Commissioner of the 1st or Meerut Division, No. 872,— 
Dated Camp, Dehra Doon, the 16th December, 1872. 


= * * * * * * * 


2. With respect to the subject itself, I would remark generally that no equitable 
system of average rates, based on the principles of settlement usually resorted to, could - 
be adopted, which would secure to Government its fair proportion of the land rent, and 
at the same time not be injurious to the interests of land-owners. 


3. Under the existing system of making settlements, the calculation of assumed 
Assets is for the most part made on a, classification of soils, and the supposed yield from 
the same. In this process the margin left for possible improvement is not much. No 
doubt other considerations do find their way into the calculations of Settlement Officers, 
but speaking generally and for the most part, the chief points in framing average rates 
of assessments areas stated above. Settlement Officers donot as a rule strain the capabi- 
lities and the possible assets of the land ; they shrink from suggesting rates that might fall 
oppressively, and in this I think they are right. The failure of a settlement is disastrous 
to the ostate itself as well as to the interests of Government. 


4. It would, in my opinion, be impossible to make a permanent settlement that 
would be equitable to all parties, and secure the rights of all, on the system hitherto 
pursued. It is impossible to calculate possible rises in price, and consequently rises in 
rents; and there is much difficulty in calculating with any degree of precision, the pos- 
sible effects in the way of improvement from canal-irrigation. These considerations 
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seem to meto negative the idea of limiting tho Government demand toany fixed amount, 
assumed on existing assets, with a margin for possible improvement. It would be impoli- 
tic and disastrous toerrin the interests of Government, by exacting too high a demand, 
and it would be equally unjust to Government to levy the demand at too low a rate. 
The only principle on which I think a permanent settlement would be feasible is that of 
taking the average yield, say, five years, converting that into its money equivalent 
similarly calculated on an average of years, and fixing that amount as the Government 
demand, subject to a decennial adjustment of the prices. It would be unreasonable to 
apprehend a retrogression in prosperity ; and assuming an advance, any errors in under- 
assessment would be in favour of the landlord, for the calculation on the average of prices 
would be made on the prices of preceding periods. The decennial adjustment would, 
I think, suffice to protect the interests of Government. 

5. But I confess I am not an advocate for any system of permanent settlement, 
The experience of the past indicates, I think, sufficiently clearly that we cannot foresee 
possible sources of improvement; nor can we, I think, be sure thatthe notions entertained 
to-day will stand the test of trial in all time to come. I would prefer, therefore, to see 
Government retain in its own hands the power to alter, in any way that circumstances 
might dictate, the system and principles of assessing the land-reyenue, It is, I think, 
politic as well as just to retain this power as the only way in which the greatest source 
of Government revenue can be held in some sort of control. 


6. Much has been said and written about the proportion of the land-rent which 
Government can equitably claim to itself. The present proportion is 50 per cent, in 
estates the settlement of which has lately been.raised. If this proportion could be ascer- 
tained with any degree of accuracy, it would bo a fair proportion; but experience has 
shown how lamentably calculations, made with the utmost care, are apt to be delusive. 
On the whole, however, I do not think it would be wise on this account to assume a 
higher proportion as the just share of Goyernment, 


one 


Report by Kour Lucuuun Snax, Deputy Collector, Boolundshuhur (No. 493).—Dated 
the 9th December, 1871. 

* * * * 2 * * * 

2, Before giving my views on the points indicated in the Board’s Circular No. 
T.T.T. of 1871, { think it proper to state that in my humble opinion it is highly desir- 
able that the Government should redeem, with as little delay as possible, the pledge which 
it gave to the landed proprietors of the North-Western Provinces to grant them a Per- 
manent Settlement so long ago as sixty-six years. Tho said pledge was first given in 
the proclamation in Regulation IX. of 1805, and subsequently renewed from time to 
time. It is true of course that before adopting so important a State measure the Go- 
yernment is bound to take every precaution, in order to prevent tho possibility of any 
enormous sacrifice being made in its future revenue, and with that view to, satisfy 
itself that the conditions for granting a settlement in perpetuity aro not faulty in any 
respect. But the time which has already elapsed since the date of the first promise 
may fairly be called ample, to have enabled the Government to come toa final conclusion 
in regard to those conditions, Knowing as Ido the unsettled state of mind in which the 
people are kept during the time the settlement operations are in progress, and the back- 
wardness which the zemindars show in improving their estates for some years before 
the termination of a temporary settlement and until the new settlement has been made 
and sanctioned, I am one of those who advocate a Permanent Settlement even at some 


sacrifice of future revenue, 


3. I cannot imagine how any standard of average rent-rates can he laid down so 
as to be for all time to come the criterion for ascertaining the assets of an estate or to 
form the basis of a Permanent Settlement, Rent-rates depend for their rise or fall 
principally on the rise or fall in prices of agricultural produce, which again depend on 
causes entirely out of human control and sight. Who could have told eight or nine 
years ago that lands which then paid rent at Rs. 2 per beegah shall pay Rs. 4 or 5 per 
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beegah in 1871, and who can now say what the rates for the same lands will be 8 or 10 
years hence? 


4. It is well known that the rise in the annual value of land during the last nine 
or ten years was owing to an extraordinary combination of causes, The civil war in 
America raised the price of cotton and imported a large amount of silver into this coun- 
try. These circumstances, and the facility of carriage rendered by the opening of the 
East Indian Railway, raised the prices of agricultural produce, and thereby made the 
agriculturists much more prosperous than they were before. Each cultivator tried to 
enlarge his holding, and the result was a keen competition for land, and consequently an 
increase in rent-rates. After the civil war was over, the famine in Orissa and Lower 
Bengal kept up the high prices here for nearly two years, and then came the drought 
of 1868-69, which added to the prosperity of the ryots in districts like Boolundshuhur, 
where the means of irrigation were at hand, Such combinations of causes are of rare 
vccurrence, and it may therefore be fairly predicted now that the present rent-rates are 
not likely to increase for some time to come. On the contrary, if the seasons continue 
to remain as favourablo as they were during the last two years, there is every likelihood 
of the rates being reduced, for even during the present year a number of tenants-at-will 
have thrown up their leases as too high under the current low prices, and the proprietors 
are obliged to give them a reduction. Hence the tendency to a fall of rates is appa- 
rent, How the rental assets were steadily on the increase during the last ten years will 
be seen from Table B., which I have compiled from the jummabundees of 13 villages, 
each of these villages being the first in the list of its pergunnah, 


5. The general population of this district is above the average of the North-West- 
erm Provinces. It is, according to the census of 1865, nearly 419 persons to the square 
milo, whereas the average of the North-Western Provinces is only 361 persons, But 
the agricultural population is below the average. Table A. appended to this letter has 
been prepared from the data in the Census Report of 1865, and it shows for each district 
the amount of cultivated and assessable lands falling to the share of each person in the 
agricultural population. From this comparative table it will be seen that the culti- 
vating holdings in Boolundshuhur are larger than the average for these provinces. The 
cultivable waste in this district was in 1865 nearly one-third of the cultivated area. 
This was more than the ordinary standard, but it was chiefly owing to the fact that a 
few villages in the khadir contained large tracts of uncultivated but assessable land. 
A large portion of this land has since been brought under the plough, and on the whole 
it soems to me that the Boolundshuhur District has passed now the transition state in 
which it was for nearly twelve years, and that there is no likelihood of its rent-rates rising 
for some time to come. 


6. With rogard to the expediency of a Permanent Settlement, subject to the con- 
dition of rateable increase or decrease of revenue in proportion to the rise or fall in 
prices, I confess that at the first sight I could not appreciate the proposal, but the more 
I thought of and paid attention to it, the more it seemed feasible, and I can clearly see 
now that a Permanent Settlement of this kind will be much better than the present 
temporary assessments. It will save much expense to the State, and trouble and anxiety 
to the people, and it will redeem the Government pledge as well as do away with the 
apprehension of sacrifice of future revenue. The principle of a Settlement of land 
revenue is obviously this, that the extent and capabilities of the soil having once been 
ascertained, and the Government demand on it having been fixed, there ought to be no 
increase or decrease in that demand until the assets from the soil, increase or decrease 
from other causes than those which are within the power of the proprietor. Prices are 
the main cause of increase or decrease in the assets of an estate, and this cause is beyond 
the power of the proprietor. Hence to adopt the prices of agricultural produce as the 
criterion for determining the assets, and thereby the revenue of an estate, is fair to all 
parties. But prices are constantly changing, and a constant chango in the revenue is 
undesirable. I would therefore make no change in the jumma of a Permanent Settle- 
ment, but at intervals of 20 years each, and oven then only if the increase or decrease 
in the average prices of the interval exceed the previous average by 10 per cent. It 
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may be asked here what should be the staple or staples the prices of which are to be the 
standard for testing the rental assets. I would boldly answer that wheat should be 
the testing staple, because it is the regulator of the prices of other grains, and grain is the 
principal produce of these provinces. But cotton, sugar, poppy, and indigo are also 
produced in large quantities, and their prices do not immediately depend on the price of 
grain, nor are they out of account in effecting rent-rates, and hence the next question 
may be, why should not these staples be also adopted as the testing standard? M y reply 
is that the fewer the testing staples the better. Also, that in the first place none of these 
articles of produce (not even all put together) approaches even approximately to grain 
in extent of cultivation ; and, secondly, where the cultivation of any of them increases or 
decreases, there is a corresponding decrease or increase in the cultivation of grain; so 
that in the long run every considerable change in the prices of these articles causes a 
similar change in the price of grain: for prices depend on denisad, and supply depends 
chiefly on the extent of produce, 


7. Theintervals and testing staple having been fixed, I would adopt the following 
mode of applying the test. Let the price of 10 maunds of wheat be recorded in the 
papers of the first Permanent Settlement ofa distriet as the average price of the preced- 
ing ten years. The assessment fixed at this settlement is not to be disturbed for 20 
years, whatever may be the changes in the prices during that period. A date should 
be fixed in the year (say the 18th of Baisakh as used by native grain-dealers) the price 
on which should be taken as the average price for the whole year. At the end of the 
20 years an average should be struck from the prices which prevailed in the district on 
eae of the standard dates during that interval, and this average should be compared 
with the price recorded in the papers-of the previous or expiring settlement. If it is 
within 10 per cent. more or less than the latter, then no alteration should be made in 
the assessment, and the old jumma should be allowed to stand for another 20 years. 
But if the difference be more than 10 per cent., then a corresponding increase or decrease 
should be made in the jumma for the next 20 years. For example, suppose the price 
of 10 maunds of wheat was Rs, 20 at the time of the first settlement of 20 years, and when 
the rental assets of an estate were calculated to be Rs. 2,000, and the jumma fixed at 
Rs. 1,000, and suppose again that the average price of the same quantity of wheat 
during the following 20 years was Its. 25, Here tho assets for the next 20 years must 
be supposed to be Rs. 2,500 per annum, and the jumma must consequently be Rs. 1,250 
per annum. Similarly, if the average price of the first 20 years come to Rs. 15, then 
the assets for the next 20 years must be supposed tobe Rs. 1,500 per annum and the 
jumma Rs. 750 per annum. 


8. Inregard to the subject of para. 4 of the Board’s Circular No, T.T.T., I believe 
that the assessment at 50 per cent. of the rental assets is only fair, and by no means 
inadequate. <A profit of less than 50 per cent. to the proprietor is too little to enable 
him to pay the cesses, village expenses, and cost of collection, and at the same time to 
meet bad debts and calamities of season, and to support his family. We know the 
difficulties experienced in realizing the revenue when the profits were oniy 34 per cent. 
The coercive processes of sale and transfer were then too common, and they were a 
great cause of discontent amongst the people. It is well known that an increase of 
rent-rates almost invariably follows an increase of jumma; but unless theinerease is bear- 
able it soon brings ruin to the estate. It does not seem to me politic to adopt different 
standards of jumma for different classes of tenure, for the tenures often change forms, 
An estate included in the property of a large proprietor is often detached from the large 
property and acquired by a number of small sharers. Similarly, a coparcenary estate 
may be acquired by a single proprietor and thereby change its tenure. 


9.‘ To give the Settlement Officer any discretion for deviating from the fixed 
rules in assuming the jumma of an estate on imaginary grounds is, I think, unadvisable, 
Such discretion in eases of error will tend to bring ruin to the estate or cause loss in the 
public revenue. I know a number of cases in which the Settlement Officer fixed a high 
jumma on the assumption thatthe rents were likely to increase. ‘The assumption proved 
wrong or only partially right, and the estate suffered for it. 
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10, The rent laws as they atpresent exist are, I think, very deficient as far ax the 
determining of rent-rates is concerned. There is no fixed standard of rates paid by any 
class of protected tenants in any vicinity, and yet the law prohibits the increase or de- 
creaso of rent of a protected holding, except in accordance with the rates prevailing in 
the vicinity for similar heldings. For tenants-at-will there is always a certain fixed 
standard of rates in every neighbourhood, and it would therefore be much easier than 
the present rule if a law were passed to the effect that the rent of a tenant having right 
of occupaney shall be so much below the rent paid by a tenant-at-will in the neighbour- 
hood for similar land. There can be another rule, but perhaps ngt so unobjectionable 
as the above, for determining rent-rates of protected holdings, viz., that ryots having 
right of occupancy shall pay rent to the proprietor equal to twice or three halves of the 
amount of revenue which according to the revenue rates may be due by the holding, 
The present law on the subject seems at all events to requireamendment. Its adminis- 
tration now is not on any fixed standard, but according to the view of the administering 
officer. The data for drawing conclusions are vague or insufficient, 


11, To keep a temporary Settlement open to re-adjustment during its term will, 
I believe, be objected to by the proprietors, whatever may be the prescribed cause for 
the re-adjustment, Thé people wish to be interfered with as little as possible by the 
public functionaries, and for this reason alone I would call the condition of re-adjustment 
dnexpedient. 

12. In calculating the assets of an estate, allowance should be made for the hold- 
ings of protected ryots, because it is the Government who wish, in the interest of the 
State, to protect such ryots. Why the proprietor should pay the highest revenue, when 
he is not permitted to realize the highest possible rent, is not manifest. 





Table A. showing the number of acres of the cultivated and assessable areas per head of the 
agricultural population, the number of persons of the total population per square 
mile, and the percentage of cultivation on total area for each district of the North- 
Western Provinces for the year 1865. 
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Report by W. W. G. Cornwaut, Esq., Assistant Settlement Officer, Jounsar Bawar, 
Deira Doon (No. 338). Dated 24th November, 1871. 


* * * % * * * * 


2. The pergunnah under my charge is one of the backward and partially 
developed tracts noticed in Mr. Elliott’s letter to the Board, and therefore the rules 
of settlement in force in the plains cannot be applied to it in their integrity, or rather 
without so many exceptions to suit its peculiar circumstances that the character of 
the settlement undergoes a total change. Nearly the whole of the poinis on which 
the Board has called for report cannot be answered, as the subjects to which they 
relate are unknown in the pergunnah, 


3. In answer to the first point mentioned by the Board, I can only state that with 
the exception of the small khut of Hurreepore-Beas, in which the bazaar of Kalsee 
is situated, and a few villages originally given by the Rajah of Sirmoor for service, rents 
are unknown throughout the pergunnah: Each man cultivates his own little piece of 
ground himself, occasionally assisted by one or two labourers, and only abandons it 
under the pressure of necossity. He then adopts one of three courses—(1) to go away 
to another khut, or even out of the pergunnah, to try and earn money enough to ena- 
ble him to resume his cultivation, meanwhile leaving his land uncultivated ; (2) to 
mortgage his land; or (3) to go away leaving his land to the cultivation of another, who 
makes what he can out of it, giving the owner what is termed ‘khareo,’ hey an 
acknowledgment of some kind, generally a goat a year, for the sake of showing that 
he is not the owner of the land he occupies, This is a rude kind of payment for the 
use of the land, and may, by a stretch of language, be dignified with the name of ¢ rent,’ 
though it is certainly not understood by either party as such, 


4. From a price-current drawn up at the Kalsee Tehseel some months back, which 
contains the prices for the last twelve years of tho several kinds of produce of the per- 
gunnah, I can discover no striking rise in prices such as has taken place clsewhere, 
There has been to a certain extent arise in some things, but in others the price has 
remained nearly stationary. This price-eurrent_has been compiled by the Tehseeldar, 
with great assistance from the Kalsee, bunyas, to whom he has had to apply for the 
prices of the numerous kinds of grain grown in the hills which find no place in the 
usual list. 1t shows the price of grain at Kalsee, but it of course can give no idea as to 
the price paid by the people to each other, or the price paid by residents of Native States ; 
these transactions generally take the form of barter, and but little cash changes hands 
except perhaps that paid for opium, and therefore it is difficult, and I might say almost 
impossible, amongst an illiterate race, to obtain any reliable information from which 
actual prices might be deduced. Many kinds of grain, moreover, are grown solely for 
home consumption, and only find their way into the market in very small quantities, 


5. The population of the pergunnah is scant, in some places miserably thin. The 
cause of this is to be traced to the prevailing custom of polyandry, and until the peo- 
ple can be induced to abandon this, it is hopeless to expect any increase, The scant 
population is necessarily an obstacle in the way of improvement, and it will be a matter’ 
of interest to see whether the coming census returns show any sign of a greater equa- 
lization of the sexes than existed at the settlement completed 11 years ago. The per 
gunnah can bear double its present population easily, There is plenty of culturable 
land available still, in some places in large plots, in others in smaller patches, and in 
every khut there are numbers of fields which are only broken up occasionally, once in 
four or five ycars for instance, all of which could readily be turned into permanent culti- 
vation if there was a sufficient demand for the land. My measurements being confined 
to cultivated land, I have not the means of stating what amount of culturable land ig still 
ancultivated ; and as the previous settlement papers also dealt with cultivation, the past 
records will afford me no assistance. The demarcation of the Government forests has 
removed a large area of land from the operations of the settlement which could other- 
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wise have been recorded as culturable ; but apart from this advantage to Government of 
having its forests marked off, the demarcation ought to be a benefit to the villagers 
by compelling them to keep their fields in the more open land, and to, break up new 
ones ‘on the outskirts of the villages, instead of scratching a few yards here and there, 
and leaving the crop to be devoured by pigs and bears. The land capable of irrigation 
in the valleys has been mostly brought into cultivation ; though by dint of hard work, 
and heavy cutting of the hill side, other fields could undoubtedly be made. There are 
some places where tuccavee advances could be advantageously made to assist the men 
in making water-courses, but as matters stand at present, they can get as much out 
of the ground as they require to keep themselves and pay the revenue, and they have 
not the slightest disposition to go to the trouble of breaking up new land simply in 
order to better their condition a little. In many of the streams there is ample water to 
admit of much more land being irrigated, but the people are too apathetic to make a 
water-course for themselves where the slightest difficulty presents itself, and hitherto. 
they have never been under the necessity of doing so. 


6. The means of communication in the pergunnah are capable of great impreve- 
ment, At present there is a road from Mynpoory to Chukrata, and another from Kal- 
see to Chukrata, the latter being eventually intended to become a cart-ruad. The per- 
gunnah is indebted to the Forest Department for the road from Chukrdta over Deobun 
to the Tonse, which almost supersedes the old Simla road made in Colonel Young’s time. 
A fourth road was marked out and partially made from Chukrata vid Jaddee to the 
Tonse by the late Commissioner Mr. Williams, but its completion is deferred until the 
Punjab Government take steps to make-the-road on their side of the Tonse to connect 
the new line with the old Simla road.. These four roads may be said to be the only 
ones in the pergunnah; there are certainly other village paths, very few of which can 
be ridden along. Narrow, i.¢., four feet roads, could be multiplied if funds were avail- 
able, but with only Rs. 1,000 per annum at their disposal, exclusivo of the grant for 
the Mussoorie-Chukrata road, the Dehra Doon District Committee have only been -able 
to keep existing tracts in a passable state, and this is the first year that they have 
been able to venture on improving an old line of road. The collections under the 10 
per cent. cess will be able to afford some help for making roads, but the equally crying 
want of schools must first be provided for: 


7. In regard to the second point noticed by the Board, I presume that I am 
called upon for a general answer, and not one relating solely to the state of the per- 
gunnah under my charge, It having beon decided that the existing conditions undor 
which permanent settlements may be made are insufficient to reserve to Government a 
proper share of the produce of the land, a third condition is proposed, that at certain 
periods the revenue should be increased in proportion to the increase cf’ prices. 


Apart from the promise which has been held out to the land-holdprs of these pro- 
vinces, that a permanent settlement would be eventually granted to them, I think that 
a demand fixed either in money or the equivalent of money is preferable to a demand 
liable to variation after a certain period. The question of permanent and temporary 
settlement having been so fully discussed, and the advisability of a permanent settle- 
ment under such conditions as will protect Government from material loss, while they 
will encourage the land-holder to improve his land to the utmost, having been admitted, 
there is no necessity to enter upon this point, The questions which appear open to 
discussion are :— 


(1) The advisability of introducing a system under which the Government 
demand would be fixed permanently in one way and temporarily in ano- 
ther, i.e., that the Government demand would be fixed permanently in 
respect of the amount of grain to be required from each estate, and that 
this amount remaining fixed for ever, the demand would be liable to 
change if the prices rose within a certain fixed period beyond certain 
fixed limits. 


(2) The period during which the demand should remain unchanged. 
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(8) The rise in prices which would render a change advisable. 


(4) The staple by which the incroase of prices should be tested, and the mode 
of applying the test. 


8. The existing conditions for permanent settlement being clearly proved insuffi- 
cient, and the experience gained from the example of the permanently-settled Provinces 
having shown that the advantages expected to balance in some degree the loss sustained 
by Government by fixing the demand, have in no cases resulted, the proposed plan of 
assessment appears to me the only one under which the land revenue will be protected 
from material loss, without detriment to the landholders, The promise of a Permanent 
Settlement has been held out to the people for such villages as are in a sufficiently 
advanced state of cultivation, and as the records prepared at the settlement now in pro- 
gress throughout the Provinces will contain all the information necessary, the time 
appears to have come when the promise should be fulfilled, provided that the Govern~ 
ment is satisfied that the terms on which the demand is to be fixed are fair and equitable 
to itself as well as the Jandholders. It is evident that in the present state of the pro- 
vinces the Government in a few years after the completion of a settlement receives far 
less than the share to which it is entitled ; and that, under the circumstances, the settle- 
ments now completed cannot be confirmed in perpetuity, as their confirmation would not 
be fair or equitable to Government, and the heavy loss sustained in future years in these 
Provinces would be an unfair charge for the rest of the country. The proposed mea- 
sure of assessing a village permanently at a fixed number of maunds of grain, but vary- 
ing the amount of the demand if prices should vary so much as to make the change 
advisable, though it cannot strictly be-called a Permanent Settlement, either in the 
sense the people have understood the promise, or in the sense that was intended by the 
makers of the promise, still it is, as it seems to me, the only one under which Govern- 
ment can protect its own interests, and do justice to the people of other parts of India 
as well as to the landholders of these Provinces. I have not had the opportunity of 
speaking on the subject with any large landholders lately, but I can seo no reason why 
they should not be glad to accept a measure with so large a degree of permanency in 
it, especially as the conditions under which any change would be made will be so simple 
and clear that they could calculate to a nicety the probabilities of an alteration, and the 
amount of enhancement they would beliable to pay. Any enhancement of the demand 
could be made easily by the Collector and his subordinates in the course of a cold-weather 
tour, and while Government would be saved the heavy expense of settlement establish- 
ments, the people would be rolieved from the innumerable petty annoyances to which 
a settlement subjects them: and the necessity for falsifying records, and the corrupt 
practices which a revision of settlement gives rise to would ceaso. 


9. Tho period during which the demand should remain unchanged I should fix 
at 30 years, A shorter period would tend‘to have a very disturbing effect on men’s 
minds, and they would be always labouring under the idea that Government had cheated 
them, and so far from fulfilling its promise of giving them a settlement in perpetuity, 
it had for its own end really made it more temporary than before, with a view to 
squeeze as much revenue as possible out of them. It would be most impolitic to have 
the people in such a state, and yet I cannot but think that frequent changes would have 
this effect upon them. No landlord would bo able to give leases except for short terms 5 
the cultivators would be constantly called upon to pay enhanced rents, or be annoyed 
by suits for enhancemont even by the best landlords, who would be compelled to raise 
their ronts in proportion as Government raised its demand ; and the grasping landlords 
of the money-lending class, now becoming so numerous, having no object but to get 
as much as possible out of their tenants, and having no sympathy with them, or will- 
ingness to help them in the time of need, would keep their village in a most unsatis- 
factory and undesirable state, 


10. ‘To raise the demand for a trifling increase of revenue would also, I think, be 
useless, and cause dissatisfaction. It would be sufficient to stipulate that the demand 
would be liable to a proportionate enhancement, if the prices of produce rose more than 
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10 per cent. : : and, for purposes of calculation, I should take the average price of the 
past ten years, and only raise the demand if this average exceeded by i0 per cent. the 
prices ruling at the time of the last assessment. 


11. In my opinion fature alterations in the demand should be based upon clear 
definitions to be laid down now, so that there may be no possibility of a doubt here- 
after, which will tend to shake the confidence of the people in the integrity of Govern- 
ment. I should prefer to see each estate which the Settlement officers have already 
reported as fulfilling the two conditions laid down for permanent settlement, carefully 
examined as soon as possible, and the area under each crop ascertained. The result, 
being compared with the records of the past settlement, ought to form u sufficient basis 
upon which to ground the calculations of the average produce of the estate. This inspec- 
tion I consider nécessary to protect Government from loss by the villagers’ practice 
of throwing land out of cultivation, and sowing the less valuable crops | towards the con- 
‘clusion of a period of Settlement in order to obtain more favourable terms for the 
coming period. The average produce of the estate having been estimated, the owner 
would be offered to engage in perpetuity to pay Government the value of so many 
maunds of each kind of produce grown on his estate, the amount to be paid for 30 years 
according to the present market rates, and subject only to the condition that this amount 
will never be altered except at periods of 30 years, and then only if the average prices 
of the past few (ten) years have becn 10 per cent. above the prices prevalent at the 
time he entered into his engagement. This being done, there could be no difficulty in at 
once ascertaining whether the demand required alterations at the end of the period, the 
Collector of course being careful meanwhile to see that the entries in the price-currents 
represented faithfully the actual prices raling in the market. 


12. In estates thus settled there would appear to be no necessity for Government. 
to retain any further control over the village accountants or their papers, and the owners 
might be allowed to make their own arrangements for keeping thei? accounts. 


13. With reference to the first point relating to “ Temporary Settlements,” I need 
hardly state that the settlement of this pergunnah was not based on any percentage of 
the assets, and therofore, as far as it is concerned, the question requires no answer. But 
for districts in the plains I think the present rate of assesement is sufficient. Were 
higher rate imposed, the revenue would be collected with great difficulty in bad seasons; 
in cases where only suspension of the demand is now necessary, probably total remission 
of the revenue would be reqmred ; and when it is remembered that in addition to the 


Jand revenue, the estates have to pay certain cesses, a higher rate would prove heavy 
as an average, and the landholder woul: be left but little to improve his estate. 


14. The second and third points relate to subjects which call for no answer in 
reference to this perguunah. 


15. ‘The last question I have already noticed in para. 9, and will only add that, 
in my opinion, any change in the assessment within the period fixed for the continuance 
of the settlement would be regarded by the people as a breach of faith : and instead of 
being quiet and contented, they would become discontented and suspicious. 
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Report by W. H. Smita, Esq., D.C.L., Settlement Oficer—Dated Camp, Hattrass, 
the 2Uth February, 1873. 

Quusrion 1.—Is it possible ta lay down some standard of average rates below which 
no Settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity ? 

In my opinion no such standard could as yet be laid down. A review alone 
of the prices of grain current of late years in this district woulil seem to me to supply 
some strong arguments against at least the present possibility of fixing the rate 
suggested. 

Of all the six tehseels of this district, Hattrass is perhaps the furthest advanced. 
The soil is of ‘superior quality throughout; the system of irrigation is perfect, 92 
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per cent. of the area beingirrigated chiefly from easily constructed “kutcha” wolls ; popu~ 
lation is excessively dense ; and the rent-rate is higher than in any other sub-division ; 
5 annas 2 pie per acro higher than that of Secundra Rao, 13 annas 7 pie higher than 
that of Iglas, and Re, 1-0-7 above that of Koil. 


Yet the average price of wheat in Hattrass for the 11 years* succeeding the year 
of the mutiny has been 23 seers 3 chittacks per rupee, while the prices of jowar and 
bajra have been 30 seers 5 chittacks and 26 seers 13 chittacks respectively. In Koil, on 
the other hand, the prices of these three staple grains were for the same period 20 seers 
3 chittacks for wheat, 26 seers 5 chittacks for bajra, and 23 seers 11 chittacks for jowar. 


Now the city of Hattrass is an important grain mart; the sub-division is inter- 
sected with magnificient roads, the railway passes near the city, and there is a large 
export-trade ; yet for the present grain is cheaper there than in Koil, which enjoys 
similar advantages of communication, though without any market of the same con- 
sideration as Tattrass. It is surely probable that prices in the latter tehscel will at 
least rise to an equality with those in the former, and in that case there will be room 
for some still further rise in the rent-rate, assuming of course, a3 I must assume, that 
my rent-rate is not too high now. 


In the other four tehseels prices were lower still during the same period. The 
average for Atrowlee was 274 seers per rupee for wheat, 26 for jowar and bajra alike: 
in Khyr prices were 293 for wheat, 35°1 for jowar, and 34:5 for bajra ; in Secundra 29+1 
for the former staple, 28°3 for the two latter. In Iglas wheat was sold at 25 seers 11 
chittacks per rupee. 


As far as wheat is concerned, these prices would appear to vary with facility of 
communication. Khyr is the most backward sub-division of all, and thore prices are 
lowest. Secundra is traversed by the Grand Trunk Road, but is some little distance 
from any important centre; and Atrowles lies rather apart from the main avenues of 
communication ; but Iglas hasa near market in Hattrass, and is not very far from Koil. 


Throughout the country, as the systems of communication improve, there is no 
doubt a tendency towards equalization of prices ; as the moro outlying tracts become 
subject to the influences of new roads and railways, exports increase and prices slowly rise, 
There appears to me no reason why the prices now obtaining in the four last mentioned 
tehseels should not attain to, or at all events nearly approach, the level of Hattrass 
and Koil. Rents will then surely follow the rise. 


No doubt in the end prices must stop somewhere, but what is there to show that 
this limit is yet reached? On the contrary, there is every reason to expect a further 
rise. Ihave before me tables of prices for the mon'hs of March, April, May, J une, 
and July of 1872, for the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, Oudh, and the Central 
Provinces. From these tables it appears that the average price of wheat was lower in 
the North-Western Provinces than in any of the other Provinces. The average of 
the Central Provinces is kept down by the abnormally low prices of one division, that 
of Chutteesgurh, and the difference hetween it and that of the North-Western Provinces 
is smal] ; but in Oudh the average for the five months is 16 seers, that in the Punjab is 
19; while that in the North-Western Provinces is 23, or a difference of 43 per cent. 
in the former, 21 per cent. in the latter case. , 


The Meerut Division again shows a series of prices lower than those of any other 
Division in these Provinces. Already, however, the Railway from Rohilkhund is opened 
to Allygurh, and very soon the Rajpootana Provinces wili be brought into easy commu- 
nication with these northern Districts. If therefore the usua! influences are to prevail, 
a further rise in prices would seem to me a matter of certainty. Surely the level of 
other parts of India, not apparently subjected to more favourable conditions, will be 
attained here also? ; 
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*I have excluded the following years from caleulation, as they include the years of scarcity, 1868-6% 
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Hattrass and Koil are the two sub-divisions of the District best furnished with mar- 
kets, and it would appear impossible to declare that prices have reached their limit in these 
two tehseels: it is therefore equally impossible to assert that rent-rates havo reached 
their maximum : but if again further rise is possible and probable in advanced tracts. of 
the country, it is still more likely in more backward sub-divisions. 


The assumption which underlies these remarks is that a riso in prices has resulted, 
and will always result in, a corresponding rise in rents. That this will be the case 
where rents are unfettered by anything but competition, is doubtless the case. But 
there is little reason for believing that free competition has its due influence on the 
fixation of rents at present. A striking instance in point is afforded by the circumstan- 
ces of Tehseel Secundra Rao. Here, if anywhere, rents should have largely risen 
during the last 16 or 17 years. In 1855 canal-irrigation had not long been introduced, 
and has since made vast strides, and it is the period subsequent to that date which has 
been marked by the steady rise in prices : yet the rent-rate of 1870 is only 6 per cent, 
higher than that of 1855, while during the whole term of settlement, with the assuamed* 
rent-rate of last scttlemont as a basis of comparison, the rate paid has risen 47 per cent, 
i. é. it has risen least when circumstances were apparently most favourable for a rise. 


In Hattrass again the rent-rate has only risen 7 per cent, in the last 12 years. In 
Koil and Khyr the rise has been greater in a similar period, but in the latter tehseel this 
was due to special causes. 


The fact is, that it is only since settlement proceedings have commenced that any- 
thing like a general attempt to raise rents has beon made. My own opinion is, that up 
to this time revenue has had more to’do with rent, than anything else; in other words, 
heavy revenue means high rents, and vice versd, light revenue is generally accompanied 
with low rents. Secundra, for instance, is as highly irrigated as Hattrass, and with 
a more than adequate population, but the former teliseel was subjected to a much higher 
assessment than the latter, and the rent-rate recorded is Rs. 4-7-9 in Secundra as com- 
pared with Rs, 4-14-5 in Hattrass. Until lately the zemindar, asa rule, has looked upon 
rents as inelastic, and has only endeavoured to raise them either when he actually ob- 
tained very inadequate profits or fearedan increase in his revenue. 


In certain villages in every tehseel, no doubt rents have risen to a very fair stan- 
dard; sometimes where a new and powerful proprictor has managed tv efface all oceu- 
pancy rights, to a very high one; and it is by a comparison of the inadequately rented 
estates with these villages that a Settlement Officer is enabled to fix what are fair aver- 
age rates. 


It is in this way that settlement proceedings seem to me to give tho impetus to a 
general rise. In the main they cause and do not follow this. Every new settlement 
therefore at the present time would appear to bring about for most villages the “ tran- 
sition” period, through which Boolundshuhur has been passing, and this period will 
certainly not end until some time after each settlement is declared. It has not ended 
in Allygurh. 


In parts of the district cases occur which induce a conviction that the highest 
average rate which could now with safety be imposed on a Pergunnah is still consider- 
ably below the rate which may be ultimately reached. Villages are found, in no re-_ 
spect superior to neighbouring estates, in which surprisingly high rates are prevalent. 
It is true these villages mostly belong to new purchasers, and there may be a suspicion 
of rack-renting, but they are often prosperous and the cultivators are apparently con- 
tented. The rise has been gradual and has not been felt. The endeavour to impose 
similar rates on all similar villages at the present time would infallibly lead to the ruin 
of the proprietors, but these instances appear to me sufficient to show that rents, as 
now generally prevalent, are capable of great expansion, and that they have not yet 
approached their maximum. 


* This rent-rate I believe to have been too low, and the real rise has no doubt been somewhat less than 
47 per cent, ‘The figures, however, are enough to show that, as I say, the rise was least when it might have 
been expected to be greatest. 
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As far as the physical characteristics of this District are concerned, a Pormanent 
Settlement might be effected to-morrow in the greater portion. In the entire District 
only 10°6 of the whole culturable area remains uncultivated, in four tehscels less than 
10 per cent.; in two, Khyr and Atrowlee, more than that proportion: in the former 
20°8, in the latter 16-1. These two ¢ehseels are backward also in the matter of irriga- 
tion. In Atrowlee 48°8 of the area, in Khyr 53°5 is irrigated, while in Koil, Iglas, 
Hattrass, and Secundra irrigation covers 78-5, 76-1, 92, and 91 per cent. of area respec- 
tively. Supposing all other conditions fulfilled, Atrowlee and Khyr alone would probably 
be excepted from the privilege of a Permanent Settlement. 


Population is dense throughout—546 to the square mile by the new census of 1872. 


2. Prices paid for Land,—It appears to me difficult to draw any definite conclu- 
sions from an examination of the prices paid for land during the past 30 years. The 
increase in its value during that time has unquestionably been very groat. Taking the 
three chief classes of transfer, private sale, mortgages, and auction sales in satisfaction 
of decrees, into consideration, we find in Atrowlee for the last decade as compared with 
the first, an increase of 61 per cent, in the number of years purchase of the revenue; in 
Koil 63 per cent.; in Iglas 64 per cent.; in Khyr 45-6; in Secundra 282—the last an 
enormous rise, accounted for by the vast spread of canal irrigation in that tehseel. 


But at last settlement I do not think the selling value of land had much to do with 
its letting value. Men refused even to buy land at all, and frequently Government had 
to buy-in villages put up to auction at the nominal price of one rupee; the status of a 
proprietor was little coveted, andthere was no-competition. Ina lightly-assessed tehseet 
like Secundra, for the first decade after settlement, villages on the average only fetched a 
sum equivalent to 2°3 year’s purchase of the revenue, in Iglas 2°8, in Khyr 3°88. In 
Atrowlee and Koil only was the price a little higher, 5-5 and 4-4 years purchase respec= 
tively. Things have altered now, and in the more lightly-assessed tehseels high prices 
were paid during the last decade. 


Looking at the recorded rise in-rents daring the settlement, we can at all events 
confidently assert that rents have certainly not risen in anything like the same ratio as 
the transferable value of land, and we might perhaps argue that late purchasers have 
bought land in the belief that theexisting rates ‘of rent will increase. It is remarkable 
that the average prices paid during the last decade for land alienated by private sale 
would return an abnormally small percentage of interest to the purchaser if the pre- 
sent rates of rent continued. The high prices obtaining lead to the inference that the 
new proprietors will endeavour to obtain a larger share of the produce in the shape of 
rent than has hitherto been enjoyed. 


But it would seem to me that granting all other conditions fulfilled, one cause 
alone, mentioned incidentally in paragraph 4 of the Board’s letter, is fatal to the idea of 
astandard rate, and- that is, the fall in the. value of the precious metals, It is searcely 
necessary to say that the diminished value of money is a marked feature of modern 
times, and the change within the last 20 years has been very rapid. Whatever may 
be the cause of this, there are no signs of the cessation of the tendency, and it is not 
improbable that the highest rate which could be fixed now would become a very mode- 
rate one in another quarter of a century. While the causes which produce this state 
of things are at work, it would seem to me a deliberate surrender of income on the 
part of the State to limit its future demands by the fixation of an immutable rate. 


To sum up, I do not think that there is anything to show that prices have reached 
their limit, and there is strong reason fer thinking that they have not hitherto had an 
adequate effect on rents. 


3. Question 2.—Is a Permanent Settlement—based on adequate rates of rent, and 
subject to the condition of a vateable increase of revenue in proportion to the increase of 
prices—expedient ? 
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My own opinion is strongly adverse to such a mode of Settlement. 


Ina vast country like India, where there aro many districts with means of commu- 
nication with the outer world in a very rude state, a rise in prices has not the same 
meaning in all Districts. In a District liko Allygurh, adequately irrigated, and there- 
fore to a great extent independont of the variations of season, with a railway passing 
through its heart, and accordingly ablo on the one hand to receive, on the other 
to distribute, produce, high prices, for a long time at least, represent prosperity to both 
landholder and tenant. The latter is able to pay a higher rent withont inconvenience, 
and the former, in consequence, a heavier revenue. In the years of scarcity, 1868-69, 
I was constantly travelling about the District, and the common remark of the zemindars 
was that to them this scarcity was as good as a ‘“ Summut,” or year of abundance. 
But in a district like Ajmere, for instance, a very different feature would be presented. 
Communications aro there few, or altogether wanting, and irrigation is rare, High prices 
there will mean, not as in Allygurh, perhaps a twelve-anna harvest and double prices 
for the produce, but no harvest at all, an absolute deficiency of grain, and an inability 
therefore to pay any revenue atall. Supposing the principle to be established, and the 
system at work, we might perhaps apply it to Allygurh without much danger at the 
time—the attempt would be futile in Ajmere, for the difficulty would be to collect the 
old and lighter demand. 


The supporters of the system have, I am aware, recognized the necessity of excep- 
ting years of famines and excessive scarcity from the calculation, when striking thoir 
average of prices. But who is to be the judge of what constitutes a year of scarcity 
and what does not? Each district officer would probably have his own opinion, and 
undue loss to the State or unduc loss to the proprietor might accrue as the case might 
happen. 


Again the capacity to pay a high revenue depends entirely on tho capacity of 
enforcing ahigh rent. Suppose two such periods as those of which I have givon the sta- 
tistics in my Rent-rate Report on Tehsec} Hattrass. I have there detailed the provailing 
prices from 1849 to 1858, and from 1859 to 1868, and have shown that in the latter 
decade, 2s compared with the former, there was a rise of 76 per cent. in tho price of 
wheat, 79 in that of barley, 74 in that of bajra, and 66 in that of jowar. I assume for 
the moment that a revision would take’place every ten years, and in accordance with 
these figures, a rise of 50 per cent. at least in revenue, perhaps more, would be deter- 
mined upon—i.e., every zemindar would be called upon to pay ‘Rs, 150 where he was 
paying Rs. 100, and ho in turn would call upon every cultivator to pay him Ra. 300 
in place of the Rs, 200 paid bofore the adjustment of the revenue. J know of no 
portion of this district where such a demand, if made good, would not be fatal. The 
cultivators simply could not pay it. Rent adjusts itself slowly to the rise of prices, and bya 
natural and not a forced process. By fixing very long periods the danger.might p erhaps 
be diminished, but it would not be removed. 

Again, in Hattrass, prices fell between 1849 and 1858 as compared with the aver- 
age of the decade between 13839 and 1848, while in this decade there had been a rise 
over the averago of the previous ten years. The revenue would have beon raised in 
1848 with reference to the rise in the preceding decade, and the zemindars would 
have been called upon to pay a heavy revenno during a reign of low prices. The 
result would be confusion, and in such a case the longer the periods between the revi- 
sions, the greater the probability of injury to the people. Prices, it is quite possible, 
may riso for 30 or even 40 years, and may then slowly fall for the samo period, and the 
high revenue would be payable when there was diminished capability of paying it. 


TEMPORARY SETTLEMENTS. 


4, Question I.—Js the present standard of assessment at 50 per cent. of the rental 
assets inadequate, and is the share of rental assets at present left to proprivtors excessive 2 


In our present settlements it is true that the assessment of puro revenue is fixed 
at 50 per cent, of assets, but the proprietor has, in fact, to pay much more than this 
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to the State; the proportion which after deduction of all charges remains for his own 
personal use is much less than 50 per cent. Besides pure revenue, he has to pay 5 
per cent. of rental assets for cesses; 24 at least, in some cases 3, for the putwaree’s fund; 
and in villages where lumberdars are remunerated, 24 more per cent. is taken for the 
requisite fees. So that in some cases the proprietor receives 424 or 42 per cent., in 
others only 40 or 39} per cent. of assets, and out of this of course all village expenses. 
must be paid. 


At last Settlement in this District the proportion actually left to the proprietor 
varied in each tehseel. In Atrowlee the revenue was assumed at 67} per cent. of 
assets. In Iglas at 68,in Koil at 70 (with the exception of the small pergunnah of 
Burowlee, wherc 67 was taken) in Khyr at 70, in Secundra at about 69 on the average, 
in Hattrass at 70*. On the average the amount taken as pure revenue was 69 per cent., 
and thus 31 per cent. was left to the proprietor. 


The only cess levied rateably was the road cess at 1 per cent. Putwaree’s pay 
and chowkeedar’s fees were not apparently fixed at any regular percentage, On the 
average the former represented a further deduction of about 24 per cent. from the 
assets, the latter of about 14 in all. 5 per cent. more was deducted, or about 26 per 
cent. left. Ultimately other cesses were included, but meanwhile probably assets had 
also increased. 


The difference therefore between the proportion levied now and that taken at 
last Settlement isin some cases only 14 per cent., in others 16}. 


How the expiring Settlement worked has been shown in detail in my various 
rent-rate reports, and its history is contained, briefly enough, in the Transfer State- 
ments supplied for the purposes of this report, which should be examined, 


1. In Atrowlee, where 70 per cent. of rental assets was assumed as revenue, one- 
half of the proprietary rights changed hands during the Settlement. 


In Gungheeres, a pergunnah of Atrowlee Tehseel, one-third were transferred. 


2. In Koil, where, with the exception of Pergunnah Burowlee containing only 
about 30 villages, 70 per cent was taken, the Settlement resulted in the alienation of 
71 per cent. of the old proprietors’ interests, 


3. In Iglas 52°6 of the whole area was transferred. 


4, In Khyr 38 per cent. has been alicnated permanently, 9 per cent. is stil! in 
mortgage. 


5. In Hattrass the old proprietors have lost permanently 54} per cent. of their 
land ; and 11} per cent. is in mortgage or farm, for the most part hopelessly. Only 
34 per cent.t is in hands of the men whose families held it at last Settlement. 


6. In Secundra, the most prosperous of all the sub-divisions, 80 per cent. only 
has been permanently alienated, but 23:6 is still in mortgage and 1°4 in farm, 


The total area was calculated at 11,90,118 acres, and out of this as much as 
4,12,095 acres, or 84 per cent., was transferred by various processes in the first ten 
years after the Settlement was fixed. 


In my report on Hattrass especial attention was paid to this point, and I think I 
have shown that it was not the rent-rate adopted which was heavy ; and I think this 
may be said of most of the other éehscels also, The rates varied but were very high 
nowhere. In Atrowlee the rent-rate was only Rs, 2-11-23 per acre, with 52 per cent. of 
irrigation ; in Koil Ra, 2-15-11 with 66} per cent. of irrigation ; in Iglas it was a little 
higher, Rs, 3-7-6 with 63 per cent. irrigation ; in Secundra Rs, 3-0-8 with 61 ; in Khyr 
Rs, 2-15-11 with 40 per cent. The Settlement Officor in other words did not over- 





* This only represents the average which was taken by Government ; large numbers of villages were. 
assessed at 80 per cent., and of this 18 per cent. went to the Talookadurs. This is not included here, 


+ Most of this belongs to Rajah Teekum Singh. 
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estimate the actual resources of the tehseel. Itwas the proportion of assets which was 
taken as revenue which crushed the proprietors. Calculating the Talookdarge allowances, 
this proportion was larger in Hattrass than in any other sub-division, and it will be noted 
that this tehseel suffered most severely. With the exception of Secundra, which was 
very lightly assesed, Khyr suffered least, most probably because it contained a Jar ger 
portion of culturablearea, not then cultivated, but which could be brought into use. 


Tt will be acknowledged that the revolution of property has been cnormous, and 
yet the rent-rates assumed were certainly not excessive. The cause of the severe pres+ 
sure of tho revenue seems to me to lie in the fact that in this District on the whole, there 
was no great margin of culturable land left, and that therefore while prices and rents 
remained low, the profits of the zemindar were not enough to keep him out of debt. 
The increase in cultivation throughout the district during the 30 years of Settlement 
has only been 6:9 or nearly 7 per cent. Tho increase has been greatest in Atrowlee 
and Khyr, where it has been 11:3 and 9:2 respectively, and in these two tehseels there 
is still a margin, of 20°8 per cent, in the former, 16'1 in the latter. Among theother four 
tehseels the highest increaso has been 5°8 in Scoundra, in Koil it has been 53, in the 
other two less than 5, In these tehseels cultivation has now reached its maximum, and 
little enough for the pasturage of cattle remains, The figures are 9-8 for Koil, 5°5 for 
Izlas, 5 for Hattrass, and 7-7 for Secundra Rao. 


My conviction is that, except in districts where there was a wide margin of cultur- 
able land, any percentage of assets so high as 69 or 70 per cent. was too much to take 
asthe share of the State. And I hold the same opinion of a 66 per cen.. assessment ; 
the difference of 3 per cent. would not be-enough to ensure safety to the proprietors. 


As regards the last question, whether discretion should be given to the Settlement 
Officer to deduct more than 50 per cent, of the assets in large Talookas, I hold that such 
a measure would cause the gravest discontent. At last Settlement in this district, Mr. 
Thornton, who held views anything but favorable to large owners, thought it expedient 
to pursue a policy exactly the reverse of this. Ho allowed the Talookdars of Atrowlee 
a larger percentage of assets than he surrendered. to the smaller proprietors, and from 
Rajah Teekum Singh and other Talookdara in Hattrass, he deducted only 70 per cent., 
when he took 80 from the village communities. I admit this in the present day seems 
a little unreasonable, but a contrary policy would, 1 feel certain, tend to cause serious 
uneasiness among a number of powerful families who are in the main attached to our 
rule, They would begin to believe that our Government had but resorted to the old 
principle of levying taxes, not on one equal standard and in an equal proportion from 
rich and poor, but from the rich, simply because they were rich. Moregver, my expe- 
rience does not lead me to think that the large proprietors, as a rule, are rich men. To 
one really affluent proprietor there are half a dozen comparatively poor, and most are 
in debt. Apart from the bunneeah and mahajun, proprietors who do not owe their 
wealth to land, I know of very few rich zemindars in this district. 


In any case, I think that the small additional revenue we should gain from a 
departure from our present equal method of assessment would not compeneate the general 
heart-burning and sense of wrong our novel procedure would cause. 


Of course it might be argued that Mr. Thornton treated different ciasses unequally 
at last settlement, and yet no discontent resulted. Why then should bad feeling now 
be caused? To this it may be answered that the proportion of assets taken before 
last settlement was so large, generally up to 90 or 95 per cent., that whey Mr. Thornton 
fixed anything like 70 or 67, or 62, per cent., the reduction appeared in the light of a 
great relief, and men judged by the general result more than by particular detail ; 
but things are different now, our proceedings are jealously watched, and we have 
undertaken to exact 50 per cent, from all alike. The promise will undoubtedly be remem- 
bered against ns, and if the engagement be tampered with, accusations of bad faith will 
not be wanting. 


5. Question II.—Does the operation of the Rent Law result in restricting the full 
demand of Government ? 
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Comment on this point is almost unnecessary in view of the new Revenue Code 
which is now being discussed in Calcutta, and which, if passed, will remove the diffi- 
culties under which Settlement Officers unquestionably labor. There can be no doubt 
that the present Rent Laws are in their nature restrictive. While it must be admitted 
that in this District we have until very lately been able to work those laws with 
groat success, yet our good fortune has been entirely due to the fact that the Judge 
who heard our appeals took unusual pains to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the conditions of rent existing in the district, and with our system of fixing rents, 
before deciding any cases. He was thus enabled to start with almost the same know- 
ledge that the Settlement authorities possessed, and fortunately has no prepossessions in 
favor of any particular course of action. The result was that our first cases were almost 
uniformly upheld, and appeals at last became comparatively few in number. But this 
was a mere matter of chance, and was not due to the law itsclf. I am persuaded that 
if a Settlement Officer were made a Judge in a District he had settled, and had thus 
become intimately acquainted with all facts bearing on existing rents, he might so work 
these facts as to stop all enhancements whatever on tenants with a right of occupancy, 
and yet keep within the law. If those presiding over the Civil Courts, with theories in 
favor of low rents only had the requisite knowledge, they could do the same, and unless 
we are to run the risk of keeping rents stationary over porhaps half the area of a District, 
all possibility of this happening should be removed. 


Judging from an experience of numerous cases of enhancement decided in this 
District before settlement operations commenced, my opinion is that as a rule even 
ordinary Revenue Courts have no knowledge whatever of the productive qualities of vari- 
ous soils, or of the rents they are actually paying or might fairly be called upon to pay. 
Yet the Revenue Officers have opportunities of seeing and becoming acquainted with 
the circumstances of their Districts which the Civil Courts cannot pretend to. If the 
Revenue Courts fail to do justice in this particular, much more likely are the Civil 
Courts to be liable to error. 


The fact is that anything like an equitable adjustment of rents demands a special 
knowledge, and the Settlement Department consists of a body of officers specially 
appointed to acquire this knowledge; it seems manifestly absurd to subject their decisions 
to revision or reversal by Gourts which, as a rule, are totally ignorant of the subject- 
matter of the cases before them. 


That this liability to revisions acts as a check on over-assessment would seem very 
doubtful. The Settlement Officer in fixing rent-rates acts on broad principles, the 
reasons for which he has to give in very full detail before applying the principles in 
practice. Cases ust be very rare in which the probable action of the Civil Courts would 
be taken into consideration. In fact, their procedure is so uncertain and so entirely 
dependent on the views of the individual Judge presiding at the time, that it would be 
waste of time to lay much stress on the possible effect of their rulings. 


While, therefore, I do not consider that the rent-laws much affect the demand of 
Government, [ hold strongly that their action may be, and probably often is, to lessen 
‘the fair profits of the landowner. The Settlement Officer may fix what are really per- 
fectly fair rates, and the State will get its due ; the proprietor, however, may have to 
go to another authority to obtain his fair share, and this may be denied him. 


The new Revenue law by extending the powers of Settlement Officers and by bar- 
ring the Civil Courts from cognizance of rent suits adjudicated at time of settlement, 
does all that is needed. It leaves rent cases to be decided by, and appealed to, the autho- 
rities who alone have special knowledge of the points at issue, and whose judgment is 
formed on fixed principles familiar to the department. 

6. Quustion IIL.—The extent to which enhancement of rent-rates beyond the pre- 
railing standard is, or may be sufely assumed as, a basis of assessment, 

The Settlement Officer’s limit is at present nominally “ existing assets.” He is to 


assess at 50 per cent. of “ existing assets;” but a perusal of the various rent-rate reports 
443 
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published in the Revenue Reporter, is enough to show that this term undergoes a very 
liberal interpretation. A Settlement Officer does, indeed, take existing assets as a basis, 
His enquiries in every pergunnah discover for him certain villages where rents are 
brought up to what his general experience and a sufficient number of instances lead him 
to believe is a fair and adequate standard ; these villages, however, generally cover but a 
small portion of a tract, and his assessment assumes that rents generally in the pergun- 
nah will rise to a level with the standard he has adopted. He assesses with reference 
to a prospective rise in rents, but then he has a firm basis on which to found his antici- 
pation; he has actual facts te go upon, and though at the time the new revenue is given 
out, it represents generally much more than 50 per cent., yet rents adjust themselves or 
are adjusted in Court almost immediately after. 


Where the basis of fact is rigidly adhered to, and the Settlement Cfficer does not 
exceed rates which he finds actually paid over a certain area, sufficiently large to sup- 
ply grounds for a judgment, there seems to me no danger in the process described. It 
is in the landowner’s power, as far as the present rent laws will allow hith, to make the 
new assessment ous of 50 per cent. of assets. But if once the ground of fact be relin- 
quished, we are no longer making a half asset assessment. The proportion taken will 
be only limited by the views of the individual assessing officer. [have before stated that 
I believe both prices and rents will rise in this District, and have given several reasons 
for the belief, but it would be wholly impossible to define either the extent or the rapidity 
of the expected rise. Meanwhile a mistake in judgment might ruin a District. 


Moreover, om general grounds, such a procedure would not seem justifiable. The 
State has undertaken to take only 50 per centvof assets. To take more, on what must be 
to a certain extent a vague prospect.of an imetease.in assets, would scarcely be consis- 
tent with the express promise of Government, 


Statement D. shows the rise which it has been assumed will take place in rents in 
the various tehscels of the Allygurh District after assessment, but it must be remembered 
that this rise is assumed on the basis of rents found existing and already exhibiting a 
similar increase, and is therefore within the limits of safety. Throughout the district 
this assumption amounts to 25°8 per cent. ora little more than four anna} in every rupee 
of rent. 

1. Quustion IV.—The expediency of leaving assessments open to enhancement or 
readjustment during a term of temporary assessment, in consequence of the diminished value 
of the precious metals, or other causes. 


The principle of the 30 years’ settlements now in force was the limitation of the 
State demand for a certain long period of years, Settlements for short times had been 
found harassing to the people and injurious to the interests of the State. So long ago 
as 1815 their disadvantages had been discussed and the system condemned, and at last 
Government bound itself for 30 years to exactno more from the land than the amount 
fixed at the commencement of the term, The object of this longer term was to create 
a valuable property in land. Itallowed the Zemindar to take advantage of all increase 
in the produce brought about by his own capital or labor, as well as of any enhance- 
ment of the value of produce, which might be caused by any external ¢ircumstances. 


This object has been generally attained. Property in land has largely increased in 
value. It is now thoroughly understood by the people that the new Settlements are 
to be continued for the same term, and a general feeling of security and contentment 
is the result. Such a readjustment as that suggested, except so far as canals are 
concerned, would, I think, be viewed as a direct infraction of the principle of the 30 
years’ term of Settlements. Practically every change in the demand would be a new 
Settlement—eithor a Settlement at short fixed intervals, or, if the term suitable for a 
readjustment were left to the will of Government—what is worst of all, a Settlement at 
uncertain intervals, Evils similar to those resulting from yearly Settlements would 
follow. Mr. Thornton has remarked that “so long as the worth of land is left dependent 
from year to year on the pleasure of Government its value must be uncertain and 
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cannot be great. Land would become depreciated in value, a sense of insecurity would 
attach to its possession, aud whatever might be the abstract justice of the measure, the 
feeling of the country would be that we had broken faith.” 


If it be meant that the-effect of such causes as those enumerated in para. 25 of the 
Government letter, is to be gauged by such prices as may obtain from time to time, 
then the same objections which I have endeavoured to show apply to the application of 
this rule in a Permanent Settlement, hold good with as much force or more in the case 
of a Temporary Settlement; if it be intended that the aetual bearing of each cause on 
a rise in rents should be investigated and discovered, the idea seems to me a hopeless 
one. It would be impossible to separate and define conditions so inextricably inter- 
woven. 


I do not think tho case of increased irrigation from the canal would be viewed 
in the same light by the people. They are fully aware that canals are made at the 
expense and risk of the State, and they see clearly that the proprietor experiences an 
immediate and tangible advantage from them in thy shape of the difference between 
the former dry and the present wet rate which he exacts from the tenants, I concur 
in the advisability of the ‘additional acreage rate” formerly advocated in 1865. 


The question, whether this rate should be applied to land formerly irrigated from 
wells, or only to land originally unirrigated, is a difficult one. Secundra Rao is the 
tehseel in which there is the largest area of canal-irrigated land in the district, and 
in Hattrass there is practically no canal-irrigation, yet the rate adopted for assessment 
purposes in the lattor on outlying irrigated-is Rs. 5 per acre as opposed to Rs, 4-12-0 in 
Secundra Rao, But then my assessment is based on cxisting rates in both tehseels, and 
the difference is probably owing to the fact that rents are, as a rule, higher in Hattrass 
because the revenuo has always pressed heavily. In a few special villages in Secundra, 
where rents have been unimpeded, I have indeed found higher rates existing on 
canal-irrigated land than anywhere on the well-irrigated land of Hattrass. Butas yet 
T do not think that rents are sufficiently developed, or that competition has had sufficient 
play, to admit of the assertion that rents in general on canal-irrigated land are higher 
than in well-irrigated. For the present, therefore, at least, I would limit the application 
of the rates to land which was formerly unirrigated and not extend it to all canal- 
irrigated. 

The following statements accompany this report :— 

i,—Statements of Prices—A1, A2, A3, A4, A5, AG, A7, A8. 
Ii.—Transfer Statements—B1, B2, B3, B4, BS, Bb. 
I[J.—Comparative Statements of former and present areas—C1, C2. 
IV,—Rental Statement—D. 
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STATEMENT B5.—Transfers—Tehseel Kvil. 


















































eee aes 
Avedtaze per |Years pur- 
Transfer. Area, Jumma. Value. ache: chase: 

Private Sale, oT Ma 13,019 16,036 0 0 1,01,419 0 0 712 7 63 
Mortgage, ous bee 19,224 31,913 6 1 1,03,753 0 0 5 6 4 3°2 
Auction by decree, oe 11,607 16,263 14 9 81,672 4 6 7 6 7 5°0 

| es ee ee da | et is 
Total, {| 43,850 | 64,243 410] 2,86,844 4 6 6 7 4°4 
gnp TEN YEARS. 

Private Sale, oe sas 16,241 26,882 4 6 1,64,825 0 O 10 24 61 
Mortgage, aes see 22,538 31,094 7 4 1,86,457 10 6 8 4 4 59 
Auction by decree,... . } 10,106 | 16,422 5 9 74,056 0 0] 7.5 2 45 

Riese) [ania pianos andes — | — 
Total, 160 aD 48,885 74,399 1 7 4,25,338 10 6 sil 2 6°8 
Increase over 
Ist decade, 33 p. c. 
Increase over 
Ist decade, 31 p.c. 
3rp TEN YEARS, 

Private Sale, ase ves 29,263 45,041 6 9 4,21,825 14 0 4 6 7 93 
Mortgage, ee age 18,78L 37,984 4 4 2,387,740 12 0 1211 1 6:2 
Auction by decree,... 0 14,560 | 25,131 4 9 1,28,456 8 O 813 1 51 

Total, oes on 62,554 |1,08,166 15 10 7,88,023 2 0 12 9 6 72 
Increase over Ist decade,---092 p. c. Iutrease over 
; 1st decade, 63 p. ¢, 
Ditto nd decade,» ... 44 pwc. Increase over 
gnd decade, 24 p. c 

Private Sale, vee eee 58,523 87,959 11° 8 6,688,069 14 0 y212 1 7°38 
Mortgage, cee wee 60,493 11,013,022) 3 9 | 5,27,951 6 6 Rs1 7 5:2 
Auction by decree,,,, eee 86,273 57,817 9° 3 2,84,184 12 6 713 4 49 








Total, we | 1,65,289 i eid 6 3 | 15,00,206 1 0| 910 6 | 6 











STATEMENT B6,—Transfers—Tehseel Hattrass. 
Ist DECADE. 


lL A 






































Transfer. Area, Jumma Percentage uf | Percentage of 

¢ Area. Jumma, 

Private Sale, sive see 21,438 49,408 1 8 12°09 19:99 
Mortgage, vee ae 338,067 76,651 7 5 18°65 18°96 
Auction, oe ve 30,73! 69,603 11 38 17°33 17-22 

Total, er 85,236 | 1,95,663 4 4 48°07 48-4 
2np DECADE. 

Private Sale, ie re 20,666 47,430 6 0 11°65 1173 
Mortgage, ie wa 14,113 $1,880 3 1 7°96 7°88 
Auction, ie tae 21,634 51,646 11 4 12°2 12°77 

Total, ee 56,413 1,320,057 4 & 31°81 32°38 
8rp DECADE, 
nu rrr er 

Private Sale, ne we 24,849 58,710 10 7 14-01 14:52 
Mortgage, ah an 16,929 38,530 12 O 9°54 9°53 
Auction, ais ee 12,234 26,465 7 7 69 6'54 

Total, «.. | 54,012 1,283,706 14 2 80°45 30°59 
TOTAL. 
et a a 

Trivate Sale, ue _ 66,953 1,565,549 2 3 37°75 38°47 
Mortgage, ve oes 64,109 1,47,062 6 6 36°15 36°37 
Auction, a ee 64,599 1,47,715 14 2 36°43 36°53 

Peer Nalite me (parecer aN ce 
Total, us re 195,661 4,50,327 6 11 110°33 111°37 
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STATEMENT Bl.—Transfers, Tehseel Atrowlee. 
Ist DECADE. 








Mode of Transfers. Area. Jumma, Value. Average per |Year’s put- 















































acre, chase, 
Ra, as. p, Rs. as. p. 

Private sale, aoe Sie 13,412 15,097 10 10 95,964 0 0 7 2 6 63 
Mortgage, ~ ss 1,508 | 18,621 18 11 8829112 0] 513 8 47 
Auction, ie eee 26,508 81,931 021 1,80,643 10 2 613 0 56 

Total, ... | 55,001 | 65,550 9 8 | 864899 6 2 610 1 55 
2np DECADE. 

Private sale, see aoe 12,720 17,065 12 1 1,41,800 4 4 Jl 2 4 83 
Mortgage, os a3 7,050 6,956 211 37,985 0 0 5 6 2 54 
Auction, ‘ tee 4,614 6,782 12 10 56,987 8 § 12 5 7 83 

Total, tes pee 24,384 30,804 11 10 2,386,772 12 7 911 4 76 





Increase over 
Ist decade, 46 p. c. 


Ditto, 38 























3rp DECADE. 

Private sale, bes ve 10,706 | 13,209 9 8 1,51,007 18 0 1461 8 114 
Mortgage, 0 ie 7,051 | 10,625 14 2 75,569 10 6| 1OLL 56 71 
Auction, ws ov a 6,657 7,394 12 4 54,056 10 8 @oull 73 

Total, ue tas 24,414 31,280 4 1 2,80,683 2 2 il 7 10 89 
Increase over 
Ist decade, 73 p. c, 
Ditto 2nd decade, 18 4, 
Ditto ist decade, 61 ,, 
ToTat. Ditto 2nd decade, 17 ,, 

Private sale, ce ace 36,838 45,373, 0 74 38,88,772 1 4] 10 8 10 85 
Mortgage, ae | 29,182} 86,103 14 11] 2,01,846 6 6] 614 7 5% 
Auction, nee aes 37,779 46,108 10° 1 2,91,687 13 1 711 6 6's 

Total, tes vee | 1,03,799 |1,27,585 9 7 882,305 4 11 8 8 O 6'9 











—ee 


STATEMENT B2.— Transfers, Tehseel Igias. 
ist DECADE. 










































































: Average Year's 
Mode of Transfers. Area. Jumma, Price. por acre. | purchase, 
Rea: da, p. Ra. a3, p.|. 

Private sale, ei ae 5,016 10,779 0 0 23,796 0 O 411 10 2:2 
Mortgage, is es 7,425 18,467 0 O 41,347 0 0 5 9 1 22 
Auction, ve ve J 12,860 | 28,541 0 0 97,880 0 O 79 9 34 

Total, a ae | 25,801 | 57,787 0 O]| 1,63,023 0 0 6 7 1 28 
2np DECADE. 

Private sale, or a 8,283 | 18,363 0 0 56,429 0 o| 613 0 s 
Mortgage, ee ~ 7,848 | 18,589 0 0 70,414 0 Of 815 3 37 
Auction, aes vee 8,437 18,673 0 0 99,426 0 0 1112 6 53 

Total, ane on 24,568 65,625 0 O 2,26,269 0 0 9 3 4 4 
Rise over 
Ist decade, 42 p. c. 
Increase ever 
Ist decade, 42, 
Sap DECADE, 

Private sale, ve vee 12,906 29,073 0 O 1,20,088 0 0 9 49 41 
Mortgage, ies ve | (10,954 | 24,748 0 O]} 1,893,758 0 O} 1212 1 56 
Auction, Wis ves 9,897 | 21,600 0 0 99,981 0 0}| 10 1 7 46 

Total, an aoe 33,757 75,421 0 0 $,59,777 0 0 10 10 6 46 
Rise over Ist decade, 65 pc. 

Ditto nd 4, 15 4 

Increase over Ist », 64 4, 

ToraL, Ditto 2nd, 15 4 

Private sale, wae one 26,205 58,215 0 0 2,000,268 0 90 710 3 3°4 
Mortgage, id w. | 26,297 | 61,804 0 0} 2,651,519 0 0} 9 9 5 4 
Auction, is w. | 81,194 | 68,814 0 0 | 2,97,287 0 0 9 8 8 43 

Total, vee es 83,626 41,88,833 0 0 7,49,069 0 O 815 3 ag 


im mt A IO IO a ee 
565 
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STATEMENT B3.—Transfers, Tehscel Secundra. 
lst DECADE. 


oo 





Price per {Year's pur- 





























Transfers. Area, Jumma, Price. Acne ae. 
eee ere eee SE cee 
Rs. a p. Rs, a p.!| Ra. a p. 
i i tee 8,910 14,561 0 0 62,024 0 0 615 4 42 
BO as - w. | 96,269 | 49,542 0 0 81,641 0 0 240 16 
‘Auctions a see | 10,054 | 25,088 0 0 42,182 0 0} 4 8 0 27 
Total, — ae eee 55,233 79,191 0 O]} 1,85,797 0 0 3 9 293 
gxnp DECADE, 
. le a ww | 19,151 | 25,177 0 0 | 1,91,862 0 Of 10 0 8 76 
aa ea tee _ 19,195 26,583 0 O 98,062 0 0 6 18 38 
Auction, - ne “| dgfoig | 21088 0 0| 60,005 0 o| B56 3 27 
’ —— —_—_—_—_—_ —_— —_ 
Total, « .. | 66,360 | 72,698 0 Of 3,419,929 0 0 634 48 
—— ee Cen eee eee 


Increaae over 
_ lst decade, 84 p. c. 
Ditto ditto, 108 ,, 


8an DECADE. 





| 12,605 | 16,608 0 of 1,87,321 0 o! 

















ites ae ie 1415 8 112 
PO ees, * "| o7'g22 | 36,289 0 0| 3,57,767 0 uv} 2213 0 9°8 
Auction, we 10,051 14,549 0 0 62,259 0 0 5 3¥ 2 35 
Total, ov | 60,478 67,441 0 3 | 5,97,847 0 o| 113 4 88 
Tuareanse over 
bat decade, 252 p. c. 
Nitto 2nd decade, 90 
Ditto ist decade, 282 ,, 
Tora. Ditbo 2ud decade, 83 ,, 
~——Sap bk eee 
ater Fs fa | 40,566 | 56,341 0 0| 4,641,207 0 Of 1014 0 78 
Pet ifort gies. ws | g3}s86. |a,tei4 0-0 | 537,470 0 vo] 6 7 1 48 
muetion, = .. | 38,119 | 51,575 0 0 1,54396 0 of 4 0 9 a9 
Eee a en es | ete | eee 
Total, w+ | 1,62,071 /2,19,380, 0 0 | 11,383,073 0 0] 6 16 10 51 





STATEMENT B4.—Transfers, Tehscel Khyr. 
From 1246 To 1255. 








re 


a 
Transfers. Acreage. 












ls ve rag elYear’s pur- 


price peracre.} chase, 





Jumma. | Price. 








———<——— eer 














Rs, a p. Re. 2a p.| Ks. a p. 
wuiiae eal - | 10,640 | 18,473 2 4| 95,807 3 6| 9 0 21 Ig 
Ther paces as 1. | 26,581 | 33,991 4 8] 1,09,80510 8| 4 2 2 32 
Auceios, a 1. | 15,018 | 2303916 1| ‘76969 1 2] 5 2 0] S54 
pe ee aac eall ae prmenes peeks NES 
Total, ... | 62,189 | 72,804 6 1| 28367115 3| 6 6 7 was 


From 1256 To 1265. 















































eee 
Peeatemale: a w. | 12,202 | 16,570.13 9 97,082 7 101 718 3 5°85 
Mortgage, tae | 18,716 | 28,586 12 8 | 2,91,924 8 O} 10 4 0 671 
Auction, we “a 7291 | 12,37118 8{ 49,911 6 1t 613 6 4 
Total, .. w. | 39209 | 57,529 9 8! 398918 512! 8 13 22 5°88 
Se 
Rise over ist decade, ... 63°9 Rise 51°54. 
From 1266 To 1277. 
as $< 
Private sale, is | 37,814 | 33,890 7 7} 3,79,470 8 OF 10 0 6 7 
Mortyare, on .» {| 93,709 | $4,278 14 6} 1,70,343 1 0} 7 211 4°96 
Auction, ” .. | 18,349 | 30,219 14 4! 120,186 1 0] 6 8 9 3:97 
— i -—— | $n | 
Total, ase oes 79,872 118,389 4 5 6,69,999 10 8! 8 6 2 5°65 
Rise over Ist decade, .. 54°94 per cent. tive 45°6. 


FOR THE WHOLE TERM.—1st DECADE. 











Private sale, ” .. | 60,656 | 85,934 7 8! 6,72,450 4 0] 9 7 0 665 
Mortgage, an ie 68,956 | 97,156 15 5] 4,72,073 3 8 613 6 51S 
‘Auction, ws ie 40,658 | 65,631 18 1] 247,066 8 2 6 1 2 3-76 

Total, «+ | 1,70,270 |2,48,723 4 2 | 12,91,589 15 10 79 4 519 


en gee 


pee 
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Report ly G. H. M. Ricgerts, Esq., C.B., Officiating Commissioner of Allahabad 
Division, (No. 11), dated the 8th January, 1873, 


* * * * + * * 


2. In reviewing Mr. Halsey’s letter on this subject, I have given expression to 
many of my own opinions, as they were led up to by his treatment of the subject, but I 
wish, soparately, and as briefly as I can, to state my own views on the points noted in 
the Government of India’s letter; but I do not hopo or expect to say a single word on 
the subject which has not been said already, and again and again, or that cannot be 
directly inferred from what has already been said in the mass of discussions which we 


have inherited. Much that is now advaneed as new by our modern authorities, I believe, 
is old matter resuscitated. 


3. I believe, to make a permanent settlement desirable or possible, without an 
arbitrary defiance of reason or disregard of consequences, thore must bo fair grounds 
for believing that permanence has been arrived at, in all that leads to income from the 


land. There must, then, if my view be right, be a belief amounting to certainty, on 
reasons given : 


(1) That prices will not rise, 
(2) That produce will not increase from any given area. 
(3) That the limits of cultivation have been attained. 


(4) That improvement in cultivation is impossible (this hangs on No. 2). 


(5) That population will not increasc, and so increaso competition for land 
and raise rents. 


(6) That population will not decrease by emigration and caus a reaction in 
rents. 


(7) That public works will not be carried out of a reproductive nature. 


(8) That the recent rise in prices is on a permanent basis, free from the pos- 
sibility of reaction. 


(9) That there can bo no similar exciting cause again for any rise in prices. 


(10) That we know already what the soil (of the standard different kinds) pro- 
duces of the chief staples, under tho various conditions of irrigation and 
dry cultivation. 

(11) That increase of wealth from other sources will not increase rents, or 
income from land, or affect the prices of agricultural produce. 


4, I cannot conceive that permanence has been attained in any ome of the points 
I have montioned, or that there are grounds for believing that permanence in any one 
of them may be expected, or that if it can be expected, that its limits can be assigned. 


5, If this is admitted, what follows had better be omitted, up to the 31st para- 
graph. 


6. In this belief, I think, it almost idle to discuss the possibility of a permanent 
settlement of our Jand revenue, and knowing how few and limited our other sources of 
revenue are, I think it would be a perfectly suicidal policy, a bar to all progress and 
improvement, if an arbitrary limit was assigned for ever to our most backward and 
most elastic source of revenue, and the one most easily supported by the country. 


7. Inrecent letters to different departments, I have alluded to several of these 
subjects. We never hear what becomes of our letters. Whether our crude thoughts are 
ever considered, or whether they are set aside, or what becomes of them, and I am un- 
willing to recapitulate ; still a few words are due on cach of the points I have assumed 
as requisite in my belief for the basis of a permanent Settlement, 


( 21%, ) 


8. (1).—That prices will not rise. I believe the sudden rise in prices (as I have 
already reported) was owing to the great impulse given to trade in raw agricultural 
products by the sudden and unlimited demand for cotton. The demand for cotton has 
diminished, but its trade excited in parallel lines a trade in many other things, which 
appears to be more healthy and permanent than the cotton trade, so prices have not 
sensibly fallen ; but the up-country cotton market was never in a more uncertain posi- 
tion than it is now, and reaction may be expected: and I believe we must reckon, 
whether we like it or not, on a very sensible diminution in the demand for Indian 
cotton, and therefore there will be less money to buy other things, and there will be a 
fall in prices generally. 


9. But there is no reason that I can sen, if Indian cotton is forced out of the 
market why some other staple should not take its place. A few years ago no one had 
ever heard of jute, nor did America until lately buy our linseed. Now the trade in the 
former is immense and there is no knowing’ now much the latter may increase, gnd I 
believe there isa great trade in the future in rhea and in silk. 


10. I think, then, that prices may fall a little, and that they will rise again. I 
cannot venture to say more ; but the prospect of the stability I believe to be essential as 
@ basis for a permanent settlement is entirely wanting. 


11. (2).—That produce will not increase from any given area, and that 
{8).—Improvements in cultivation are impossible. 


12. I believe the greater portion of all cultivated land has for years and years 
‘been reduced to the most exhaustedcondition. It cannot produce less than it now pro- 
duces, nor can the quality be worse ; both limits have been reached, for no manure or 
any fertilizing matter of any sort is supplied to the soil in return for what it yields, 
This must of course be the case where there is any tolerably good fresh land to be 
obtained and broken up. When this land is all brought into cultivation, then here as 
elsewhere endeavours will be made to render it more productive. I say, then, that 
cultivation with but few exceptions in these Provinces, only in the mest advanced dis- 
tricts, has arrived at this the first step in its progress. In most distriets this limit has 
not yet been attained, In the very best, the cirele of manured Jand round the village 
has begun to extend ; that is, some restitution is made to the exhausted soil : but this 
is only by natural process. There is no real outlay of money: capital is nowhere as 
yet applied to cultivation. 


13. But though it is the tendency in forward distriets for cultivation to improve, 
still everywhere the greater portion of the manure produced in the village is burnt as 
fuel. Mr. Buck has entered carefuly into this subject, and it has to my knowledge 
drawn the attention of other persons, independent of Government and engaged in trade 
and agriculture, who have stu died the question, hoping for a double profit by substi- 
tuting cheap fuel for the marmre now used as fuel, and retaining the manure for its legi- 
timate purposes. Inasmuch, then, as manure-burning decreases, by so much will the 
science of cultivation spread, and its results increase ; and until this first step is general, 
until all good land is not only cultivated, but highly cultivated and manured, it will be 
impossible to say that any estimate beyond mere conjecture can be made of what the 
soil will produce ; and no Government that is owner of the soil, and that relies on land 
revenue as its chief source of income can afford to sacrifice its share in the vast probable 
increase that improved cultivation will bring. 


14. There should be no great difficulty either in substituting wood (or perhaps 
coke) for the manure now used as fuel. There is hardly a village in whose neighbour- 
hood there are not ravines, or plains, or waste land, that would produce abundance of 
fuel sufficient for all the wants of a people who indulge in ‘its use merely for cooking 
purposes, and but seldom can afford to use it, or require it for warmth or comfort, 
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15. Nor, considering how unchanged and unchangeable are the customs of the 
people, do I see that any one can venture to say that if this margin is saerificed an equi- 
valent increase may be expected from other sources, for we have not as yet been able to 
find these other sources. There are butsix large items of Revenuo. J refer toa Finan- 
cial statement two years old, but it will answer my purpose. It shows :— 


Bs. 

Land Revenue, «- —2,10,80,000)} 

Opiun, a. 79,50,000 

Salt, + 58,80,000 , 

Stamps, se»  23,70,000 f Total, w- Rs. 41,99,20,000 
Customs,, we —-:24,20,000 

Excise, we  22,50,000 

Other Items, «87,110,000 Grand Total, Rs. 50,70,66,000 


16. Of these items, opium is precarious, and the prico obtaincd is a forced one. 
The salt revenue is cortain, and perhaps might be increased ; but the recdipts from it and 
tho other sources named, excepting land revenue, arc so small actually tnat a very large 
proportionate increase would not yield any great actual amount. I believe we must, 
for very many years to come watch and foster our land revenue, as the only clastic source 
of revenue; we cannot afford to sacrifice a single chance of increasing it, or progress 
and improvement must cease.. 


17. (4).—That the limits of cultivation have been attained. It seems almost 
superfluous to put on paper that as long.as.there is good fresh land available efforts 
will not bo mado to improve the cultivation of what is already under tho plough. It is 
cheaper to break up good new land than to spend money on highly cultivating old land. 
It pays the poor, who have no capital and find their own Jabour, to break up even infe- 
rior land from which they can extract a living, and it follows that cultivation generally 
cannot improve, or rents rise generally from competition, antil all culturable soil has 
been brought uuder cultivation. Of course, there are exceptions—a_ proprietor, whose 
land is in the heart of the village and who has brought all that belongs to him under 
the plough, will improve what he has sooner than go far for fresh land, for the distanco 
makes the differeuce to him ; but those cases cannot be numerous in any village and do 
uot shake the general principle. 


18. Afew years ago, I obtained a rule* from the Board of Revenuo that the culti- 
vated area in the North-Westorn Provinces was 23,833,929 acres, and the culturable 
7,404,192 acres. The distribution, of course, is unequal, but it most apply to most dis- 
tricts, and to portions of almost all. None, then, have altogether emergdd from tho first 
primitive stage, which is left only when all fairly good land is occupied. Thercisa long 
course of agricultural progress before them before permanenco can be attained in any 
of the points I have noted. 


19, In all districts, also, thore are large tracts of land, generally called oosur 
plans, impregnated with some deleterious salt, and which have hitherto been pronounced 
barren, and are unassessed; but thero must be different degrees of this barrenness, 
and I am convinced experiments should bo tried to reclaim them, to add to the 
productive area, to relieve denscly populated tracts, to increase tho Government Reve- 
nuc. There should be irrigation, silting from canals, deep ploughing, draining, manu- 
ring with suitable manure, ploughing in certain vegetable products previously sown. By 
some of these means large tracts of land at present barren might be converted into corn 
producing land. 


20. Until all these plans have been tried, I cannot think these lands should be 
condemned as hopelessly barren. These lands are not of very many different kinds, 
but their extent is immenso, so the return from any successful experiment would be 
immense also. Nor do I sco that the experiments need be costly, but they must be 
various, for none of us have any real knowledge on the subject. 
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21, It would be difficult to over estimate tho boon these reclamations would be to 
many of our thickly peopled districts, I have had before me a Settloment Officer’s 
report on one pergunnah in Mynpoory (and the state of affairs he describes is, with 
small modifications, common to whole districts in the Doab) where all culturable land, 
as far as our present limited knowledge of its capabilities goes, is under cultivation, 
and where just one half of the whole area is condemned as barren. The population is 
600 to the square mile, that is every squaro mile of cultivation has to support 1,200 
souls, J have reported on all this beforo, and on more than one occasion, and I have 
no wish to recapitulate ; but it is easy to see that if this population goes on increasing, 
as it is certain to do, there must be great competition for land, there must be improve~ 
ments in cultivation, or they must be eating each other out of house and home—and 
all this time, though they are not aware of it probably, they must be on the verge of 
short allowances of food, as a few figures will show. 


22. Let the food of each soul be three-quarters of a scer aday. Let all the 
land produce good grain. Then, each acre must produce 13 maunds of grain a year— 
and I have made no allowanco at all for seed grain, cattle food, waste, unfavourable 
seasons, or for land that does not produce food, but certainly 33 per cent. should be 
allowed for all those contingencies. 


23. I say, then, that it isan imperative necessity for Government to provide 
some outlet for this excessive population. The necessity will be forced on Government, 
before long, and it would be as woll to provide some outlet before the need actually 
forces itself into notice; and there can be no more suitable outlet than what reclama- 
tions of barren land would afford, the alternative being emigration to more thinly peopled 
tracts in our territories. 


24. Believing that our most advanced districts aro entering on this phase, I can 
see no prospect, even in them, of the stability L require for a permanent Settlement. 
There must be excessive competition, and then a reaction—both disturbing influences 
on rents and prices. 


25. In the three or four last paragraphs I have disposed of the 5th and 6th points 
relating to tho probable fluctuations in population. 


26. (7).—That public works of a productive nature will not be carried on, It 
may be assumed as certain that public works of this nature will proceed, if for no other 
reason, simply because we cannot afford to dispense with them. Para, 10 of the 
Secretary to North-Western Provinces Government letter, referring to para. 31 of the 
letter from the Secretary to Government of India, endeavours to show that an esscn- 
tial difference exists between the effects of railways and canals, one increasing produco 
and the other prices; but thore is a defect in the reasoning in this criticism, It is 
necessary to go further, and see whether they do not both affect the income from the 
land, or, as the Government of India puts it, whether they will not equally affect the 
value of the land, Now, a canal only affects the value of the land by increasing its 
produce, if that extra produce can be removed and sold, and this the railway does. If 
the land did not provide produce, the railway could not exist ; the canal increasing that 
produce helps the existence of the railway. The railway does not increase prices as a 
rule, for evory grain dealer will tell you that it equalizes them ; the fact is, canal and 
railway act and re-act on each otherin so many different ways, that it is impossible 
in such a question as this, to separate thom—thoy both lead to the same result, they 
add to the value of land wherever they reach, and that is all that this present discussion 
attempts to consider. 


27. Iam certain, though, that it takes a long timo fully to develope this increase 
in value, and tho increase spreads far away from the actual line of either railway or 
canal, It would be impossible to assign any limit, beyond a conjectural one, to what 
this increase in value may be. Until it can be said that there shall be no more canals 
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or railways. There must always be a saving clause in any permanent s¢ttlement, per- 
mitting an increase of assessment should any productive work be carried oat within reach 
of the otherwise permanently settled districts. 


28. (8).—That the recent rise in prices is on a permanent basis, and that there 
is no chance of a reaction. 


The permanency of present prices I have already discussed. TI believe in no such 


thing as permanency in prices ; I believe evory thing that rules these prices is in a state 
of transition. 


29. (9).—That there can be no similar exciting cause again foréing up prices, . 
A fresh demand for cotton, or for any new staple, as rhea or jute, or a season of faminc, 
or a continuance of successful trade, must send up prices, Whatever increasos wealth, 
from any source, must find its way down to agricultural products keoping, up their 
prices and affecting rents. 


30. (10).—That we know already what the soil of many different: kinds produces 
of the chief staples under various conditions of irrigation or dry cultivation. It seems 
needless to discuss this point, for, as a fact, it is well known that our knowledge 
on this point is very limited. Experiments are being now conducted to obtain this 
most necessary information, (which I believe to be the most important knowledge of 
all,) as the only sure guide in conjunction with prices to enable our Settlement Officers 
to decide what rents are just, aud what rovenue tho land should yield. There are as-yet 
no published data of any value on this subject. Some Scttlement Officers have paid 
attention to the matter, others affect.to despise it; I do not myself see how they can 
test the ronts they find without this knowledge. It is certain no landlord or farmer 
in England can succeed without most accurate knowledge on this subject, and I do not 
see how we can dispense with it here, It is tho most important point of all to ascer- 
tain before any permanent settlement can be thought of. The principle on which the 
Punjab Settlements are made recommends itself to me before all others, for it is based 
on this- knowledge. It declares that the Government has a right to a certain share 
of the produce of the land. I think this is the only sound and ratiunal basis on which 
the superstructure of a revenue settlement can bo erected. It is the sourco whence 
rents and revenue emanate. If its quantity-is assumed, controversy as to the cor- 
rectness of rates never ceases. If it is omitted from the calculation, there is an incom- 
pleteness in the array of facts, making a flaw penetrating to the highest proceedings 
and fatal to all logical conclusions, Armed with correct information on this point, and 


this information rectified by accurate tables of prices, the Settlement Officers proceedings 
can hardly be impugned. 


31. It will be seen from the above remarks from para. 5, that I do not sce from 
what data adequate permanent rents can be arrived at, or that there is a single known 
condition existing which has any signs of permanency. 


32. The staples whose prices should be recorded for settlement purposes, arc 
wheat, barley, gram, bajra, pulses, and sugar—and perhaps Indian com and jowar, anc 
Tice in certain places. Prices should be averaged every five years, but all years of 
scarcity sbould be omitted as exceptional: for in grain dealing in this country, where 
bad seasons are frequent and extend over a great extent of country, and no supplies can 
be drawn from abroad, exceedingly high prices rule in famine years ; these prices are 
signs of distress and not of thriving trade, and they would, if included in the average, 
exert an influence, the very reverse of what the circumstances require, It is hard to say 
where this line should bedrawn. 1 would omit those years from the cslculation in which 
the price of any of the staples sclected was double the price in any other year in the 
period. 

33. Referring to the 4th para. of your letter, I think the present standard of as- 
sessment (as I have reported before) at 50 per cent. of tho rental, is far too great a share 
to relinquish to the proprietor. Formerly the revenue professed to be two-thirds of 
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the rental assets; tho difference betwoen the old rate and the now 


is one-sixth, or 
nearly 17 per cent. in favour of the proprietor. 


34. It must not be forgotten that land has changod owners so often since British 
tule, thanks to thebarbarous spoilations of proprietors’ rights at the last settlements, and 
to our Civil Laws, which are so partial in thoir working, that there are few  senti- 
mental or political reasons loft for givins easy terms, so that we might deal lightly with 
old proprietors and purchase their fidelity to our rule. The opportunities afforded 
in 1857 showed that whole districts were disaffected, and prominent amongst tho dis- 
affected were the old proprietors, or their descendants, who at once deposed the new 
men: and by common consent in their villages wore reinstated in their old positions 

and possessions. 


35. It cannot be said that the present lenient terms will repair the old mistake, 
and bring up a race who will bo as faithful as their predecessors might have been un- 
der more judicious treatment, for we have introduced a new class of men into the ranks 
of landed proprietors, who politically are no sort of uso to us, and in truth, are a stand- 
ing source of irritation and discontent, The now men aro bankers, or old Govorn- 
ment officials, or sucessful members of the native bar; they are uscless subjects and. 
bad landlords, who have bought land merely as a speculation. .These are, in hund- 
reds of instances in every district, absentees from their new possessions for the best 
of reasons—that they dare not trast their lives amogst their ten antry : and they are 
represented by agents who have no sympathy with the people, but are selected for 
qualities which keep the wound open between the landlord and the poople, for they are 
harsh and grinding. Their position in fact depends.on their success in obtaining the 
most they can get under the name of rent, Theso agents dare not appear in their 
villagos unless with a following sufficiently strong to overcome all opposition. A few 
figures will show the position unier tho new rules of these proprietors relatively to 
their former positions. 


36. An estate yielding Rs. 1,500 yoar rent, under the old terms paid Rs. 
1, 000 a year revenne to Government and Rs. 500 was left to the proprietor. 20 
per cent, is no very unusual rate of enhancement of the Govornment Revenue under 
the new settlement, so the estate that used to pay Rs. 1,000 will now pay Rs. 1,200, 
and this being at half the rental, assumes a full rental of Rs. 2,400, so the pros 
prietor gets Rs. 1,200 instead of Rs. 500, or an increase 140 per cent, with our laws 
to ensure that he does get it. I cannot see that he has any sort of claim or a shadow 
of, right to this great concession, or that we can afford to make it. I think we should 
revert to the old rates whenever it is possible to do so without breach of honour o¥ 
infraction of implied promises. 


37, The rent-laws, where they relate to the rights of sub-proprietors, by which 
term I mean tenants with rights of occupancy, must restrict the full domand for land 
revenue to which Goverment is justly entitled. It is no easy matter to establish in a 
Civil Court that the conditions are fulfilled which admit of enhancing an hereditary 
tenant’s rent ; the process is expensive, and the risk of an adverse judgment cannot be 
incurred except by an opulent proprietor, and the law is administered by judges who 
to a groat extent are ignorant of evorything but tho more letter of the law, for thoy 
have not graduated amongst the people and in the Revenue Courts. Let each dopart- 
ment discharge its own duties in full, and let all connected with rents and revenue he 
left to Revenue Officers, who have more knowledge and experienco of Revenue ques- 
tions, and of the customs which are at the back of every Revenue question, and are at 
least as competent to decide them as the opposite branch of the service by whose action 
in the Appellate Courts they are now liable to be overruled. 


38. I think thore can be no greater anomaly or error in system than to allow a 
Bengalee Moonsiff to listen to an appeal from a Settlement Officer’s or Collector’s 
order on any revenue question, The Revenue Officer works in these respects with 
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his hands-tied. A reversal of his decision, oven by such an incompetent officer as a 
Bengalee Moonsiff is prejudicial to his authority ; his assessment, liable in all cases 
to such revision, is likely to be influenced below what he may think accurate and just 
by his certainty that be cannot array all his facts and knowledge and experience before 
the Lower Appellate Court, or that they would be understood and fairly valued, did 
he so array them, 


39, With reference to your third point, I do not see how a Settlement Officer 
can assume that rents can rise much beyond the highest rents he finds. He may 
expecta rise, and have reasons for his expectations, but he cannot possibly fix a limit 
to be reached in any given period ; but, unless the rise in prices has been very recent, 
he will probably find that rents have risen somewhere or other ; and he is fully justified 
in assessing his revenue according to the highest rates he can find, trusting to a 
general rise to the highest level he has discovered, unless other circumstances intervene, 
which it is his business to find out and duly value. 


40. Or he may be guided by rates prevailling elsewhere. For instance, I see 
no reason why Furruckabad rates, which are Jow, should not be influenced by rates in 
Cawnpore, the adjoining district, which are high, there being no percoptible reason 
for the difference. The Settlement Officer can hardly take too wide a view of this 
question. 


41, But I should be very careful before I shortened the period for which settle- 
ments are made, or permitted enhancements of Revenue within that period. If there 
is no prospect of some stability, there will be an apathetic state ; a feeling that the pro- 
fits of capital invested will not be enjoyed, and that labour will be thrown away ; that 
Government will benefit too much by the landlords’ outlay, and therefore it will not 
be given. Indian landlords are not much given to lay out capital in improvements ; 
but still cases of their doing so are not unknown, and there must be no obstacle to 
their doing so in our system. I think a period of 25 or 30 years is none too long fora 


settlement to extend to. It admits of a certain recovery of all capital spent in improve- 
ments, 


42, As soon as a settlement was concluded, all possible assistance should be given 
by Government by tuccavee advances in tanks and wells, or by canaly and roads, to 
force on agriculture, trusting to be recouped when the timo for re-settlement came. It 
should be an important part of a District Officer’s duty to see to such duties, and the 
Government should insist on its being done. Let Government find the capital on 
easy terms for such improvements, for it will not be forthcoming from the Native 
proprietor, Its reward is sure to come by-and-bye. 


43. No improvements should demand any alteration of the engagement during the 
period for which it was originally drawn up. Ifa canal is introduced, let the water 
be sold, Ifa rail-road is made, let it work out the usual revolution in prices and rents 
which trade must bring, and let Government benefit by these rises when the time for a 
re-engagement arrives, 

44, The question here suggests itself whether Government has any right to 
regulate rents. As yet, it has no such right in law, but I think it has in equity, and 
that this right should be legalized and put in force at the time of settlement. I believe 
much good would result from a judicious exercise of such a right. As a fact, rents 
are often enhanced by the direct aid of Settlement Officers, but soma prefer leaving 
rents to rise naturally, and assess the revenue on an assumed rental, trusting to time 

and the law to bring the actual rents up to their assumed standard, 


45, Wherever this is done it is clear that the rule of half rentals as a revenue 
basis is departed from ; conjecture steps in, and no rule at all remains ; the landlord is 
left in the lurch by the Settlement Officer, and is driven to obtain what is by implica- 
tion said to be his just due, by a resort to laws which are expensive to put in force, 
which are uncertain in their action, which jealously guard tenants’ rights; and are 
administered by another department, 
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46, All this is very wrong, and it follows I think that rents should come under 
official revision at settlement. I would not exempt any class. Even the favoured 
hereditary occupant should come under the action of this revision. 


47. Wo have created these hereditary tenants in thousands where they never 
existed before, where they were satisfied with thoir previous state of tenants-at-will 
(for the will was temperately and judiciously enforced from self-interested motives), 
and I do not know what good has come of it, or is expected to come of it. A zemin- 
dar believes there is no more noxious weed in his village than his hereditary tenant, 
and he roots him up if he can. This tenant does not add to our strength in any 
way ; he intercepts a share of the Government revenue, and he is an impediment to 
revenue progress which it is hard to overcome. _ 


48. Some say they are the best tenaptsin a village. They areas often the worst; 
and they are not good from the fact that they are hereditary, but merely because they 
are old occupants and have the best land. I cannot see why they should on these 
grounds be entitled to exceptional treatment, and impose a bar to our just and un- 
doubted right to enhance our revenue. 


49. But as they have been made and exist they must be accepted as they are, 
and their rights respected to hold at exceptional rates. There is no reason though 
why every term in the law should be in their favour, I believe we shall discover in 
time what an evil they are, and that their increase should not be recognized by law. 
At present they are created as much by laches on the part of the zemindar, or by any 
other cause, that is, by accident ; and this happy accident puts them under protection, 
and is a barrier to that enhancement.of rent and-revenue, which other subjects have to 
submit to and contribute their share of. 


50. I would empower the Settlement Officer to enhance their rents in all cases in 
which he was satisfied that the law, were it put in force, would permit the enhancement, 
and thus save the landlord from being driyen to litigation to enforce his just rights. 


51. If we attempt to extract from the landlord any part of these intercepted 
revenues, we may be certain the landlord will prefer to apply a rough remedy (in thou- 
sands of cases), and prefer to resign his embarrassing and profitless position ; or if he 
holds on he will recoup himself by extorting the most he can get from his other 
tenants. 


52, Settlements have now been in progress for 15 years in these provinces, and 

1 have hardly met two Settlement Officers who agree in theory and principles. If all 

their ways are right, settlement work must be very easy : if many are wrong, some effort 

should be made to lay down a code of instructions deciding theory and principles at 

least, and a few plain instructions in procedure. The Punjab Settlement Act requires 
‘this to be done. We might, with the greatest advantage, follow their example. 


53. I have known one Settlement Officer say he was not well practised in measure- 
ments; he did not care for measurements. I can hardly imagine a more fatal error in 
a settlement than a wrong measurement; it must involve an injustice to one side or the 
other. I have known another officer declare no guide was necessary beyond existing 
rents ; and another, that rent-rolls were fabricated, and that rents were so irregularly 
imposed that they were no guides at all. Many affect to despise all attempts to discover 
what the amount of produce actually is. Some raise rents to meet their standard, others 
leave the rents to grow by ordinary processes to their standard. I have known an 
officer send up his own assistant’s report on rent-rates, and his recommendations regard- 
ing assessments, and say that he believed his assistant’s conclusions were fairly near the 
mark, though he questioned ali his premises and every process he had employed, There 
are as many opinions as there wre men. I think this state of things should cease. 


54. Though Iam no advocate for a permanent settlement, or for altering the 
terms of an engagement on any preicxt,and though I believe settlements for limited 
periods are the best and the only vues our present circumstances admit of, still I would 
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never revise the terms of a settlement, because the old period had run out. I would 
renew the old terms if possible, if prices and other conditions indicated that no great 
change had occurred, or I would enhance a percentage all round, trusting the former 
data more than they are trusted now. If possible, I would renew the old terms for a 
further period for the old cultivated land, and measuring up the new cultivation, assess 
it on the old rates, and leave them at rest. The uncertainty of what the result will be 
affects the value of property at least for the two years a settlement is in progress; the 
expenses of a new settlement are immense; the letting loose a awarm of Settlement 
Department subordinates over a district is an unmitigated evil, and a very costly one to 
the people. 


55. In this view, there aro districts or portions of districts in these Provinces, 
which were perhaps highly assessed before, or have experienced hard times, in which 
I believe the advancement has not been as general as in other places. To these I would 
have assigned a further period on the old terms, or I would have measureod up only the 
new land and assessed it only. Briefly, I would have shortened the process as much as 
possible, or I would have altogether postponed it. 


56. To render this extension of settlement possible and on good cause shown, it 
would be necessary to insist on the maintenance of a village history, to be kept up by 
the District Officer. In this history, opinions on the terms of settlement, whether light 
or fair, or heavy, the occurrence of famines, its changes of owners, and for what reasons, 
and any facts affecting its rent-paying capabilities, should be recorded, When the 
time for re-settlement approached, a well-kept record of this description would 
clearly indicate whether the expensive process of a re-settlement should be enforced, 
wholly, in part, or not at all. 


57. Finally, though I object altegether to a purely permanent settlement, I would 
let all settlements be as permanent as circumstances would admit, withont ever com- 
mitting the Government to a promise that it was actually permanent. It should depend 
entirely on the conditions of those facts which are considered when a settlement is made, 
and on which alone it could be pronounced to be in a fit state to be alterad. 





Report by A. CADELL, Esq., Settlement Officer, Mozuffernuggur, 13th January, 1873. 


Ir is well that this Note should be begun with the avowal that on every ground 
I am opposed to a permanent settlement, as involving a large and incalculable loss to 
the State, and injuring rather than benefiting the great mass of the people. For, how- 
ever much a permanent settlement might benefit a daily decreasing number of pro- 
prictors, it would, I am convinced, do far more harm than good to the great mass of the 
agricultural population; and if it be still the maxim of Government, “that the good 
treatment of the cultivators is the main object of all revenue management,” the idea of 
a permanent settlement ought, in my opinion, for ever to be abandoned. 1t may I pre- 
sume be assumed as notorious, that the agricultural population of the permancntly-settled 
districts is not more prosperous than that of the districts in which the land revenue 
settlement is periodically revised; and it isa fact, which in the Upper Doab at least has 
been generally observed, that the cultivators of revenue-free villages, whick approximate 
most closely to permanently-settled estates, are almost invariably worse off than those 
even of the most heavily assessed estates. There are, I am aware, a variety of reasons 
which contribute to this result, but absolute independence of Government. on the part 
of the landlord, does not tend te the kindly treatment of the tenant. Indeed experience 
shows that the tenant is best off where the State takes a large share of the assets, and 
assesses that share at comparatively short intervals. 


2. The objections taken to temporary settlement are, that it entails trouble and 
expense upon the people, that it retards improvement, and that it necessitates a large 
periodical expenditure cn tho part of the State. The last objection is not in my opinion 
so telling as it might at first sight appear, for on the whole the cost of re-settlement is 
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far more than made up for by the enhancement of the land revenue ; and in future this 
is likely to be even more the case than hitherto, for it may be assumed that Govern- 
ment has now got to the end of its liberality, and that no further reduction of the pro- 
portion claimed by the State in the assets of the land is contemplated. The whole of the 
expense, too, attending a revision of settlement under the present: rules, is by no means 
necessary for the mere re-assessment of the land revenue, but is, to a considerable extent, 
incurred on general administrative grounds, and the revision of those portions of th 
settlement record (not absolutely required for the re-assessment of the land revenue) 
has been found necessary in permanently-settled districts. Our present policy is that 
of keeping up a starved permanent revenue establishment, and revising all the village 
papers at intervals of 20 or 30 years; but it is quite possible that the record of argicul- 
tural customs and tenures should be so accurately kept up that no fresh papers, or at 
all events only a very few, would be required for the revision of assessment; and if this 
should ever come to pass the expense of settlement operations would be greatly lessened, 
und the village papers, which are so necessary to successful administration of justice, 
would be pauch more useful than they are at present, and re-settlements at intervals of, 
say, 20 years, might be effected at a minimum cost to the State, and without involving 
any great amount of hardship to the people. 


For what is in my opinion the main objection to temporary settlements, the trou- 
ble and expense involved to the people, would be in a great measure obviated if a great 
portion of the work now done by the Settlement Department were done through a 
permanent establishment well known to the people. For purposes of assessment, if the 
village papers were accurately kept up, allthat would be required would be a rough 
survey —a field-book, showing soils and areas, and a record showing the proprietors from 
whom, and the proportions in which, the newly-assessed revenue was to be levied. 


The third objection against temporary settlements is, I think, an exaggerated one. 
Even in revenue-free estates, improvements requiring any great expenditure of capital 
are not very common ; and it is remarkable, how little the few improving proprietors 
that exist are restrained by approaching re-settlement ; and, still less, energetic cultiva- 
tors, as witness the reckless manner in which irrigation is extended even during scttle- 
ment. Here, as at home, the true impulse to improvement is not merely the knowledge 
that all the benefit of the improvement will accrue to the owners of the land, but sub- 
stantial aid in the form of money advances, which, if generally given, are much morelikely 
in my opinion to hasten on improvement than a permanent restriction of the amount 
paid to Government, by what is proverbially the most thriftless class of the community 
in all countries, 


3. I now proceed to discuss as briefly as possible “the several points indicated by 
Government in respect of a permanent settlement.” 


I—Whether it might be possible to lay down some standard of average rates 
below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity ? 


It would be very easy to Jay down some standard of average rates below which no 
settlement should be confirmed in perpetuity, but such a standard would obviously only 
save Government from loss by the permanent settlement of backward or lowly-assessed 
estates~—of estates which had been neglected by their landlords, and were below the aver- 
age of the pergunnah in progress, or which, without being backward in cultivation, had 
been accidentally or on special grounds assessed at lower than average rates, But such 
standard rates would in no way prevent the State from suffering from the permanent 
settlement, which would prevent it from sharing in the increasing rental of the best estates. 
Average rates too, unless applied to the different soil areas, would again exclude those 
estates which are inferior in natural fertility of soil to the average of the pergunnah or 
circle. But it would, in my opinion, be useful to have such rates, not in order to draw 
a hard and fast line, but in order to secure full and sufficient explanation in the case of 
the extension of permanent settlement to estates assessed at low rates, and where canals 
exist or are likely to be introduced : the only safe guide in the selection of estates for 
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permanent settlement is the general rule laid down by the Secretary of Sate, which 
moreover ought in my opinion to be interpreted in the manner most adverse to permanent 
settlement. For it may safely be stated that no canal official, any more than revenue 
officers, can predict with any approach to certainty the changes likely to take place in 
the distribution of canal water ; and an officer, settling in permanence an estate as hope- 
lessly dry, might see, before his work in the district was well over, a canal distributary 
constructed wholly at the expense of the State, running through the middle of it. 1t 
would therefore, I think, be a rash measure in a district with any prospect: of consi- 
derable extension of irrigation from canals (and there are very few which ean be said to 
have no such prospect) to settle any estate in permanence not already fully irrigated ; 
and in the case of estates not irrigated or likely to be irrigated from canals, the true 
way to encourage extension of irrigation, is not in my opinion a permanent settlement, 
but a liberal and simple system of advancesefor land improvement. 


4. At present in the Upper Doab a revenue rate on cultivation of Rs. 3 per acre 
may be looked upon as a fair one for a well cultivated fully irrigated estate; and on 
going over again my proposals for the permanent. scttlement of estates in Kis district, 
I find that thero are only a few estates situated on the banks of rivers, and with a con- 
siderable area of uneven land, which could in my opinion be permanently settled at 
a lower rate without incurring seriousloss to the State; and there is probably no estate 
really fitted for permanent scttlement but assessed at a lower rate, the grounds for the 
exceptional treatment of which could not be readily explained. Such a general stan- 
dard rate would restrict the extension of permanent settlement to estates highly and 
successfully cultivated: but this is I think.very desirable, for pormanent settlement on 
existing asscts means simply that the energetic Jandlords, who have worked hard and 
spent money and secured the irrigation of their estates, should pay a hich assessment 
for ever ; while thesluggish and unenterprising, or those who have purckased from them, 
should receive as a premium on their idleness, or on that of their predecessors, a light 
assessment in perpetuity. It might no doubt be worth while to stercotype such in- 
equality, as well as to incur considerable loss, if the measure were to lead to great and 
rapid improvement ; but experience in other countrics as well as in India, has shown 
that exemption from land revenue, or from the enhancement of it, does not necessarily 
involve the expenditure of capital on land. Thave already stated that much as stan- 
dard rates would secure Government from loss by restricting the numler of villages to 
be settled, it could not, I think, do more ; and J do notthink that there is any reason to 
suppose that rents can be said ‘to have reached their full present limit.” I am very 
much inclined to think that in this neighbourhood the rise in prices has had as yet but 
a comparatively small effect on rents ; and that the main cause as yet of the considerable 
rise of rents in this neighbourhood, is due to improved cultivation and increased com- 
petition. A rise in prices is not of course an unmixed good to the agtioulturist, for it 
increases the cost of all labour. A riso in prices therefore of 25 por cent. does not 
necessarily involve a rise in rents in that proportion ; and if the riso in reuts were mainly 
due to the rise in prices, it might have becn expected that the highest reuts would have 
risen as well as the lower ones. But this has not generally been the exso: the rents of 
the many estates haverisen to the level, or nearly to the level, of the few ; but the rents 
of the estates, which were thirty or forty years ago in a very high state of prosperity, 
have hardly if at all risen. 


5. That this state of things will last for ever, or even for any length of time, can- 
not of course be looked for. The best estates have, it would seem, been almost station- 
ary, While the poorer townships have been making rapid progress ana coming up with 
them, In canal-irrigated tracts, indeed, the very best, most fully irtigated estates of 
thirty years ago, have probably hardly perceptibly improved. The general tendency 

_ has been to extend the arca of tolerably high cultivation, not to cultivate still more 
highly than of old the fields which bore the best crops; and one of the results of the 
rapid extension of canal-irrigation has been that much of tho labour formerly devoted 
to the best of the lands of the thickly populated townships, has been diverted to the, in 
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former days, comparatively neglected fields, which the supply of easy irrigation has 
rendered capable of producing the best crops. This circumstance has, I believe, been 
the chief cause of the phenomenon which has so much surprised partially informed per- 
sons, that Settlement Officers now-a-days are—in the Upper Doab at least—assessing at 
rates which are almost identical with those used by their predecessors 30 years ago, 
As far as I know the recent assessments in Meeruthave been based on rates not in excess 
of those assumed by Sir Henry Elliot in 1836, and by Mr. Plowden in 1840; and the new 
rates proposed in this district are rather below than above those of the adjoining per- 
gunnahs of Meerut. This similarity of the new rates to the old I have tried to justify 
by the assertion that the average of every kindof soil is worse than it was 30 years ago; 
that the irrigated land has extended so rapidly, that although the areas of the best crops 
have been doubled, their extent in proportion to the irrigated land is less than before— 
that the average dry loam is worse than of old, because so much of the best level land 
has come under irrigation, and because the increased extent of irrigated land employs 
all the labour and care of the agricultural population, steadily increasing as it is, That 
the average bhoor or sand is inferior to that under cultivation 380 years ago, may safely 
be attributed to the fact that a good deal of the very worst land has been brought under 
cultivation, so that in this way the average has been lowered, and this result has to a 
certain extent been aided by the extension to the best of the sandy land of irrigation 
from the canal, and the consequent extension of this land from the area of dry sand. 


6. That all these changes combined have had the effect of almost exactly balanc- 
ing the effect on the rent-rates wnich would have been exercised by the substantial 
rise in prices, by the improvement of cultivation, and by the increased competition, is a 
coincidence which, however remarkable, is in no way likely to continue. Althongh the 
total rental of such tracts has enormously rison, these tracts have during the last 30 
years been passing through a transition state, during which rent-rates have not mate- 
rially risen in the best estates, while in the backward estates they have risen only to the 
standard not uncommon in their better cultivated neighbours 30 years ago. That these 
rates will, 30 or even 20 years hence, continue to remain stationary, there is, I think, no 
reason to expect. Ina great many, not only of the best estates, but the best tracts, irri- 
gation cannot be greatly extended. No very startling change is to be looked for ; rising 
prices, an increasing population, and @ steadily increasing demand for land will have 
their effect on the rent-rates, and a general rise may be anticipated, 


7. Itis unfortunate that the absence of statistics should prevent an accurate 
comparison between the rents of 30 years ago, and those of the present day; but in this 
district any such comparison is in most cases difficult. Where rents were collected by 
crop rates and in kind, every improvement in cultivation and every rise in price gave 
the landlord his full share in the increased produce of the soil; and in most ot the 
populous fairly cultivated townships, the crop rates and the share of the produce taken 
by the landlords were so high, that little enhancement was practicable, so that here too 
in this respect at least the backward estates have been gaining upon the better villages, 
while these latter have stood still, 


Thirty years ago money rents were exceptional, and where recently kind rents 
have been changed into money rents, there are few cash rents of the old settlement with 
which to compare the new ones. In the tracts again in which here and there cash 
rates existed 30 years ago, the introduction of canal-irrigation has so entirely changed 
the character of the various soils, that no exact comparison of the old and new rates 
can be made. It would appear, however, from instances here and there in which com- 
parison can be made, that in fair and good estates rent-rates have risen 10 to 25 per 
cent., that in the best estates the rise has been the least, and therefore that the rise in 
rents hitherto has, in all probability, been more due to improved cultivation and increased 
competition than to the rise in prices. Itis also to be noted that in the cases in which 
the apparent rise has been the greatest, the rents of 30 years ago were fixed by the 
Settlement Department, and were probably rather low than otherwise. 

50s 
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8. And there is no good reason for the supposition that the rise pf prices is yet 
at an end, and at all events there is every likclihood that a few years more will show 
results, which will make it certain to every one that prices have risen permanently, and 
it is necessary that this conviction should become general, not only among officials 
and others, but among the agricultural community, before rents should rise very mate- 
rially on this account. 


For my part I do not think that the most recent rise has as yet had much effect 
upon rents. The moderate rise which might fairly havo been assumed after the famine 
of 1861-62, has no doubt been taken into consideration, but that was-a rise of about 
10 per cent. since tho former settlement in 1841, not of 20 or 25 as may mow with safety 
be assumed. Nor do I think that we have any reason to supposo that prices have 
reached their present limit, or at all events that the average price whicl can be assumed 
now, will not before long be exceeded. for it is to the avorage of a considerable num- 
ber of yeara that we must look, not to the average of the last five or six, which has been 
nearly if not quite equalled by that of similar periods many years ago. Nor do the 
causes, which have been chiefly instrumental in effecting a rise in prices, appear to have 
come to an end ; and the competition for land, which has hitherto had more to do with 
the rise in rents than the enhancement of the price of agricultural produce, is becoming 
year by year more eager. 


9. It has been already stated that an accurate comparison of rent-rates is in this 
district difficult, but the comparison of assumed rentals in 1841 and 1863, and for 6 
pergunnahs in 1871, shows the advance in thé assets of tho district ; and it is notorious 
that for the great majority of the perguonahs in this district, the rental assumed has 
been extremely moderate: — 





Assumed rental | Assumed rental 
of former settle-jof present settlo-/ Increase assumed. 
ment, 1841. ment, 1861-63. 











—— eT 
Rs, Rs. Rs. 
Bugrah, see vee ote tes 1,29,548 1,63,882 38,839 
Churthawal, «4. sek Be rey 98,115 1,22,514 24,399 
Gordhunpoor, ... tes wee one 25,187 34,434 5,247 
Shamlec, see eee vee oes 1,80,459 2,40,114 59,655 
Thauah Bhowun, ove sat $e 84,366 1,14,162 29,796 
Jhinjhanah, ... oe ose af 94,584 1,11,896 16,812 
Kairanah, oe -_ Re és 74,856 1,04,614 30,258 
Bidowlee, ace ove ose oes 56,857 58,250 1,393 
Boorhanah, oe oon oe eee 1,12,625 1,39,692 27,167 
Shikarpoor, sae ae eis 1,69,078 2,068,602 47,524 
Kandhlah, oe ove vee vos 1,561,134 2,22,820 71,686 
Total, sa 11,70,204 15,17,980 3,47,776 or 


80 per cent. 
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ment, 1841, meut, 1874. 
a a ee eas 
Ra, Rs. Re. 
Khatoulee, soo see nas es 98,869 1,883,606 84,787 
Jansuth, asa ies Re ae 84,228 pene 80,468 
Bhoomah Sumbulherah, ... a ai 70,788 - 306,69 35,909 
( Approximate.) 
Bhookurheree, ... on bee ate 80,260 1,59,577 79,317 
Moozuffernuggur, wee ose 18s 89,961 1,61,231 71,270 
Poorchupar, aes sas 456 85,120 1,19,969 34,549 
(Approximate.) 
Total, ae 5,09,526 8,95,776 3,86,250, or 
75 per cent, 
Grand Totai of District, ats 16,79,730 24,18,75€ 7,834,026, or 


44 per cent. 
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10. The above statement shows that even in pergunnahs not affected by canals 
the increase to the assets during 20 years has been very considerable, and this increase 
has, it is pretty certain, been as a rule under-stated. In Shikarpoor, for example, the 
rent-roll has been calculated from the jumma on the assumption that the assessment 
was a half-asset one, whereas in half the pergunnah the land revenue was assessed at 
from 70 to 80 per cent., so that the assumed assets of 1841 ought probably to have been 
stated at a lower figure, while the assets of 1861 are lower than they might be. In 
Kandhlah, in the same way, the assets of 1841 are almost certainly higher than they 
were assumed to be, while the estimate of the assets in 1863 is an extremely moderate 
one. In pergunnahs like Boorhanah and Shikarpoor, where there was little land left to 
bring under the plough, the increase to the rent-roll has been due to improved culti- 
vation, which has increased the areas of the best soils, and partly no doubt, although 
the change from kind to money rents makes this less clear, to a rise in tho rent-rates. 
However this may be, even the assumed rentals stated show a large advance over those of 
‘30 years ago; and there can be little doubtethat for by far the great portion of the dis- 
trict, the assumed rental has been stated at considerably below rather than above a fair 
‘rental of the land; and so far from the rise of rents being at an end, I am inclined to think 
that, even in the tracts in which there has been the greatest enhancement of the gross 
rental, the rise is only now beginning; and it is pretty certain that if no great catastrophe 
occurs, the declared rental of the revenue-paying land’ in the district will, before the 
period of the present settlement expires, very largely exceed the assumed rental entered. 


in the foregoing statement. 


11. In the event of a permanent settlement being concluded, I am strongly of 
opinion that the assessment should be fixed permanently in grain or other produce, and 
that the money value should be caloulated atintervals of, say, 80 years. As some con- 
siderable period is required to show with certainty the tendency of prices, I think that 
the interval should be a considerable one. In the Upper Doab wheat would, I think, be 
the staple by which the increase of prices should be tested ; and where fixed quantities of 
produce have been fixed as rent, wheat has always, as far as my observation goes, been 
chosen by the people. With this protection to Government, and with the restriction of 
the measure to the fully irrigated, highly cultivated, and fully assessed estates in the 
district, permanent settlement could do comparatively little harm to the revenue, but 
it could also do comparatively little good. 


12. With reference to the present system of temporary settlements, I think that 
it is too late now to discuss whether 50 per cent. is a sufficient share to take for the 
State. The promise of a 50 per cent, assessment is looked upon by the people in a very 
different light, from the vague prospects which have been held out of a permanent set- 
tlement, The former has not only been talked of and written about, but actually grant- 
ed, and I hold that it would be in the highest degree inexpedient for Government to 
make any alteration, Nor do I think that a 50 per cent. assessment is inadequate, 
except in canal-irrigated tracts; and in them the State has, by its present system of assess- 
ment, relinquished to the landlord nearly half of the indirect profits from the canal; and 
this is in my opinion to be remedied, not by increasing the share of the rental taken by 
Government, but by charging full market rates for canal-water, and thus preventing the 
rental from being unduly raised by the relinquishment on the part of Government of 
its obvious rights as owner of the canal. 


I do not think that any discretion should be allowed to the Settlement Officer of 
assessing particular estates, or the estates of particular classes, at more than half assets. 
As a matter of fact, he can and does exercise his discretion in favour of numerous and 
needy communities, and I do not think that he should be formally empowered to take 
from any estate a share greater than that fixed for all, It is better that the wealthier 
landlords should pay a little less than they might pay, rather than that the share of the 
assets to bo taken by the State should be left an open question, and that more chances 
and inequalities should be introduced into settlement. 
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13. II,—The question whether “ the operation of the rent-laws results in restrict- 
ing the full demand for land revenue to which the Government may be justly entitled,” 
is one regarding which experience varies very much. For my own part I have no 
complaint to make either of this portion of the rent-law or its administration, and I am 
inclined to think that on the whole the action of the Conrts has had a good effect in 
checking too rapid and wholesale enhancements. They give tooa protection which the 
privileged tenant has a right to demand, and which may sometimes be necessary now- 
a-days, when the margin allowed to the landlord is so great that he may find it to his 
advantage, and often seemingly does, to attempt to rackrent the tenant even pending 
settlement. 

14, ITI.—This is a question regarding which I find it difficult to make any very 

definite answer, and regarding which it would be difficult to lay down any fixed rule, 
In this district when fixing an assessment for 20 years, I do not as rule assess at rates 
in excess of those assumed; and where there is no special ground for other procedure, 
fix the assessment at half of what I considet a full rent-roll, and mean to fix as such, 
As a rule the estates in which any considerable rise in the rental during the period of 
settloment is taken for granted, are formerly backward estates in which the previous 
jumma was extremely low, and in which a considerable enhancement has been taken, In 
such cases the landlord may be well able to pay the enhanced jumma, and owing to the 
re-adjustment of the rent-roll his income may be increased ; but still th» enhancement 
all at: once of the rental to the full standard might press heavily on the cultivating body. 
Such cases are dealt with not on the assumption that enhancement’ of rent-rates 
beyond the prevailing standard may be looked for, but on the plain ground that tenants 
without capital and paying extremely. low, rents, must be brought gradually to pay 
the prevailing standard rates, or at least rates only a little below thom. One great 
advantage of short terms of settlement would be that there would be Jess temptation 
than there is to make assumptions of this kind, which are always more or less dangerous. 
If it should be found possible so to keep up the records of landholders’ and cultivators’ 
rights that periodical revision should not be necessary, and so to render the work of as- 
sessment so simple and inexpensive, that 20 years’ settlements would be wnobjectionable 
on the score of expense, the assumption of a prospective rise in the rent-rates might be 
wholly abandoncd ; and the only grounds for assessment above the half of a fair standard 
rental at the time of settlement, would bo prospective increase of cultivation or irriga- 
tion, neglect on the part of the landlord to secure a fair standard of cultivation, or the 
fixation of a low rental for a period in consideration for the tenants, _ 


15. It would, I consider, be extremely inexpedient to leave the assessments open 
to re-adjustment during a temporary settlement on any ground whatever, except perhaps 
the introduction of canal-irrigation. If the assessment should on any ground become 
intolerably heavy, Government would have to reduco it; but I think it very ‘much 
better that Government should forego any slight advantage which it might possibly be 
able to obtain during settlement, rather than it should introduce any needless uncertainty 
into the land settlement. In the case of Pergunnah Baghput and in other similar 
instances, Government may lose something, but it will probably bein the end a gainer, 
by leaving the people to themselves for 20 years. Constant meddling ‘vith settlements 
is a process both expensive and unsatisfactory, and would probably have the effect of 
retarding tho rise of rents, When canal-irrigation is introduced pending settlement 
the case is different, the change is immediate and apparent ; but even here I would rather 
prevent any important change in the rent-rates owing to this cause, by charging full 
water rates, than by adding any special rate on irrigation during the period of settle- 
ment ; and if the canal revenue administration were in this way improved, and if settle- 
ments were made for periods of 20 years, there would be even less necessity than there 
now is for re-adjustment of the Government demand. 

16. I do not wish to underrate the utility of landlords, but although they are 
extremely useful in saving Government from the ordinary management of estates, 
they are not as a rule to be trusted for improvement, unless with the aid of the State ; 
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and for improvements we must in my opinion look to the cultivators, to the gradual 
progress of the country, to Government improvements, and to a well-considered 
system of advances for land improvements made to the landlords. I do not therefore 
look for any great benefit from permanent settlement, and the disadvantages are 
obvious; and I am convinced that in addition to a great loss of revenue, it would 
injure rather than improve the condition of the great mass of the agricultural 
population, to whom a periodical re-assessment of the share of the assots taken 
by the State is in some measure a security against rackrenting, which might become 
excessive if the landlords should ever become entirely independent of Government 
interference, 


